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No man, woman or child, can read this book vrith- 
ont being interested in its pleasant narrative* and 
exposition of human character, and instructe*! in its 
lessons of economy, in things that pertain to every day 
lite, in every family. It is written by one of much 
experience, with the sole design to do good. It is a 
good book, written for a good purpose, and peculiarly 
well adapted to the use of all new-beginners in house- 
keeping. It may be read with profit by all classes, 
and we are confident that no one can read it without 
being interested, amused, and instructed. 
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CHAPTER L 



Economy Illastrated in a Pair of Shoes— Mrs. Doolittle Is 

Disgosted. 

" Oh, dear me, Mrs. Lovewell, I am heartily 
tired of visiting that Mrs, Savery. What do 
you suppose I found her doing yesterday after- 
noon, when you know it was so pleasant that 
everybody was in the street ? Oh, you need 
not guess ; I am sure you never would think 
of the right thing." 

" Indeed, I don't know that I could, but I 
have no doubt it was something usefdl. Prac- 
ticing some of her* arts of economy, I sup- 
pose." 

" Economy indeed I Why, it is downright 
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meanness. I should be mortified to death, 
if I was caught at such a piece of busi- 



ness." 



"Why, Mrs. Doolittle, you alarm me. 
Pray, what was she* about ?" 

" About, indeed I Why, she was making a 
pair of shoes." ' 

" Slippers, you mean, I suppose ; I often do 
that for my husband." 

" Oh, yes, worsted work ; that is a very dif- 
ferent thing. No, it was a pair of shoes for 
herself. She had taken a pair of old shoe- 
soles, from which the tops had been worn out, 
aiid had cut new uppers from an old pair of 
her husband's black lasting pantaloons. Did 
you ever hear the like I I was really dis- 
gusted to hear her talk about it" 

" Why, what did she say." 

"Why, she said, 'there now, Mrs. Doo- 
little, I sat down after dinner, and commenced 
the job, with Susan to help me rip off the old 
soles and bind one of the new shoes, and now 
you see I have got just as good a pair of shoes, 
and for aught I see, just as good looking as the 
old pair that I paid a dollar and a half for. 
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And that is what I call economy. N ow I will 
go and show Susan how to make a new com 
cake for tea. Don't you want to learn V 

" I told her no indeed ; when I got so poor, 
and I put a real meaning emphasis upon the 
word — when I got so poor that I could not 
keep a cook that knew how to do her own 
work, I would come and learn the trade." 

" Was she offen ded ? Indeed Mrs. Doolittle, 
you were rather rude. Tou might have 
learned how to make a very nice cake." 

" Well I must acknowledge that I did ; no, 
she was not the least offended, but insisted 
that I should go down with her to the kitchen 
and see how it was done. I had a good mind 
to refuse, for I expected that I should get a 
gi^ease spot ou my new silk, just as like as not. 
I am sure I should in my kitchen ; but would 
you believe it, hers is as clean as a new pin. 
Why the very floor looks as white and clean 
as a table. I do think she must keep tht^t 
Susan of hers scrubbing all the time. For my 
part I don't see how she ever gets through all 
the work and do the washing too. I wish I 
could get such help." 
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" Mrs. Savery says it is by economy. Econo 
iny of time, as well as everything else. Bui 
about the nice corn cake ?" 

" Oh yes. Well I never ; why it was just 
nothing to make. I could have made it just 
as well as she did." 

" If you had known how." 

" Why yes, to be sure ; but it is nothing to 
learn; and then to hear her count the cost. 
Why she would feed a whole family for six- 
pence. In the first place she took a cup of 
Indian com meal, not over three cents worth, 
she said, and white at that — ^I always use ' 
yellow meal — ^it has more taste than the white 
— ^and put it in a clean wooden bowl, and what 
do you think she mixed with it, to make her 
cake? Water; nothing but water. Yes a 
little pinch of salt; but that she said she could 
not count the cost of, it was so small; and then 
she mixed, and stirred, and beat the meal and 
water together as though she was beating eggs, 
until she got it into a smooth batter, that 
would just pour into a shallow tin pan, about 
an inch deep. The cake when done was about 
as thick as my thumb. She first put the pan 
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iinto a very liot oven and let it cook until the 
batter got stiff, and then she opened the stove 
doors and set the cake np edgeways right 
before the glowing coals until it got a nice 
delicate brown crust, and then drew it back 
and let it bake slow a long time — half an hour 
or more I should think." 

" And was it good ?" 

" Good ! why I declare I never tasted any- 
thing so delicious in all my life. I wouldn't 
have believed it, that just meal and water 
could be made so good. But that is not alL 
Just as she had got her cake turned up before 
the fire, in came her two children — such pic- 
tures of health — did you ever see the like 1" 

" She says tliat is ' the economy of health.' 
It is cheaper to keep them healthy than sick, 
as well as more comfortable. You found them 
very neat, too." 

"Neat! I never saw the like. But it's no 
wonder; look at the pains she takes with them. 
Why, it must keep Susan busy all the time." 

" Then who does the work ?" 

" Well, I don't know. I can't understand 
it. I wish I could get along so. But then 
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my children are always sick. Hers are always 
well and that makes the difference." 

"No, the difference is in always keeping 
them well. But you were going to tell us 
something more about the cake." 

"Oh, yes. When the children came in, 
Lillie said," 

" Oh mother, will you let me bake a sweet 
cake for brother Frank and me ?" 

" Yes, if you will run up to your room and 
put away your things, and get on your aprons.'' 

" Directly d.own they came, and as I live, 
both of them with check aprons on. I should 
not like to see my children dressed in check 
aprons. It looks so common, and sort of 
countryfied. Then Lillie took the bowl of 
batter, and got a part of a teacupful of mo- 
lasses, and a spoonful of ginger, and stirred it 
hi, and then she got a cup of sour milk ; and 
what do you think that was for?" 

" I suppose to put in the cake." 

" Yes, but first she mixed with it 9, little 
n^er ca/rhori'dte of soda, until she set it all 
foaming, and then stirred it into the batter, 
with a little more meal to thicken it again. 
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and poured it into an iron pan about twice as 
deep as the other, and clapped it right into 
the hot oven, where it baked until we had 
almost done tea, and then Susan brought it in 
smoking hot, and Mrs. Savery cut it up into 
squares, opening each piece and laying on a 
little lump of sweet butter, and so serving it 
roimd to each one ; and would you believe it, 
in a respectable family, that that was the only 
cake on the table. I declare I had no great 
opinion of com meal sweet cake, it seemed to 
look so mean ; and then I had already eaten 
hearty of the plain cake, and did not think I 
would touch this one, but Lillie, with her 
insinuating little coaxing way — I don't know 
who could resist her — said I must taste her 
cake, and with that she asked me to take my 
knife and lay it open, and then she took a 
spoonful of juice out of the quince preserves, 
and spread over it, and I began tasting and 
tasting, and would you believe it, the first I 
thought about what I was doing, I had cleared 
my plate, and Lillie was helping me to 
another piece ; she was so delighted to see 
mo eat it with such a relish, when I only 
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intended to ' give it a taste, just out of com- 
pliment' " 

" Then it was good V 

" Good I I never tasted anything more 
delicious. I have often had a cake upon my 
table that I paid a dollar for that did not give 
half as much satisfaction ; the bakers are 
getting to cheat so dreadfully. I could have 
forgiven her about* her meanness — don't you 
think it is meanness? — ^in making shoes, or 
putting check aprons on her children, if she 
had not preached me one of her sermons 
upon economy, and actually proved to me 
that the supper, delicious as it was, had 
literally cost nothing — that is next to nothing. 
There was the meal three cents — the molasses 
and salt and soda, three cents — the tea, two 
cents — the sugar and milk, two cents — the 
butter — ^butter is high now, but that was not 
over four cents — and let me see, was that all?" 

" You mentioned some quince preserves." 

" Oh, yes, but she said they actually cost 
less than nothing. About eleven years ago — 
it was to commemorate the fii^t birthday of 
Frank — she planted a quince bush, and then 
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she told how she made it grow, and bear fruit. 
She said she always kept the ground loose 
and covered in the summer with straw, which 
she wets with soap suds and dishwater, and 
last year her quince tree bore more than she 
wanted; and so a friend of hers came and 
brought her own sugar, and did all the work, 
and put up the quinces at the halves, while 
Mrs. Savery waa away on a visit in the 
country. So she proved, you see, that they 
really did cost nothing. I wish I coxdd 
live so." 

" I don't see why you could not, you have 
got a nice place for a garden." 

" Yes, full of bushes and flowers, but I have 
got no quince tree." 

"But you must do as Mrs Savery did; 
plant one." 

" Yes, and I might not live till it bore fruit. 
And besides, I never could do as she does. 
We hire all our work, and I often tell Mr. 
Doolittle it costs more to raise a few roses and 
flowers than it would to buy them. But then 
our girls must have a garden." 
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" Don't you know how Mrs. Savery woAm 

hers?" 

^^ Oh, yes : her husband is a mechanic, and 

knows how to work, and don't mind it, and he 
spades up the ground before breakfast, and 

then Mrs. Savery and the children, and Susan 

all work at it, and that is the way they mak^ 

their things cost nothing. We live different, 

you know." 

'' Perhaps they make it a pleasure, instead 
of toil. I recollect going in there one day 
last summer — the door was open, anditwfua 
just at sundown, so I walked in and through 
the house — the tea-table was standing, just as 
they left it, and all hands were out in the gar- 
den as busy as bees. I recollect Lillie was 
saving safeon, which Mrs. Savery said would 
sell for enough to pay for all the medicine they 
used in a year. 

Frank was cutting his third crop of gras^ 
from the borders, which h^ sold to did Capt. 
Peabody, for I don't know how many quarts 
of milk. The old lady, you know, makes a 
living from her two cows. I declare thero 
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was not a spot in that gardea that hadn't some- 
thing useful growing in it. But that was not 
all; I do believe that garden is the great secret 
of health of those children. 

As soon as Lillie saw me, she ran np and 
shook hands, and s^^d, '^ she was so glad I had 
come, for father was just wishing that some of 
our friends would come in, and then he would 
cut the big melon." 

" Melons I why, do they raise melons upon 
that little patch of ground?" 

" Why no, I cannot say they do exactly, for 
the seed was planted in a barrel of earth set 
oa lOie flagging, and the vines were trained up 
on top of a little flat roof building in the yard, 
and diere they grew six or eight feet from the 
ground, some sweet delicious water-melons. 
That was what Mr. Savery said wa^ the econo- 
my of space. It wps ' economy of space ' in- 
deed; for underneath the barrel of earth, was 
one full of ashes, saved from their chamber 
stove, where they bum wood, and that barrel 
used to run off a little lye to soften the hard 
water of their well." 

** Oh, I always buy potash/' 
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" A.iid she always saves it. A gallon of lye 
will soften a large kettle full of hard-water, 
and as you see, said Mr. Savery, takes np no 
room, and the leached ashes rniake excellent 
manure. That is what makes Frank's grass 
grow so rank, and our fruit trees look so 
thrifty." 

" Well, did you eat the melon !" 

" Oh yes, as soon as Lillie mentioned it, her 
father got up and brought it down, and Susan 
drew a pail of cold water and put it in ; and 
Frank said then he would rim over and ask 
Aunt Mary and the girls, to come and join the 
water-melon party ; and upon my word, I do 
think it was the sweetest melon, and sweetest 
family circle I ever got into in all my life." 

" And was it big enough for all of you ?" 

" Oh yes. I have often paid three or four 
shillings for one nothing like as good. And 
while we were eating — or rather while we 
were talking, after satisfying all of our appe- 
tites, Susan and all, Hx. Savery told Lillie to 
get her little account book, and show me, not 
only how she was learning to keep accounts) 
but how much they were indebted to the gar- 
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den. Eeally I never could have beKeved it. 
But the best of all, said he, it teaches my chil-" 
dren habits of industry and economy." 

" Oh yes, that word eoonorm/ always comes 
in." 

" Well, I am sure it is a very good word, 
and at this time particularly necessary for all 
to learn, and practice too. It would save much 

« 

suffering among the poor." 

" Tes, it may be necessary for mechanics, 
and such sort of folks, to be always saving, 
but thank fortune, my family are able to live 
without working like common laborers in the 
garden every day. Besides, my children ain't 
able to do it ; they are very delicate." 

" Perhaps, Mrs. Doolittle, it is the garden, 
and check aprons, and thick shoes, and com 
bread, and all that, that makes Mr. Savery's 
children so healthy. And certainly, when 
they are dressed for church, there are none 
that look prettier, or attract more attention by 
their pretty behavior ; if they do work in the 
garden and get ruddy faces, and dirty fingers.'' 

"Well, well, if you ain't getting to be a 
convert to the Saverys' economy. I shall 
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expect to see you soon, making your own 
slioes." 

*' I don't know as to that,' but I will tell you 
what you may see me doing — and I intend to 
begin to-morrow — and that is taking lessons in 
the art of house-keeping. Tou know my 
daughter, Salinda, is soon to be married, and I 
think we had better give Mrs. Savery five 
hundred dollars of her portion, for some lessons 
in the economy of house-keeping, the practice 
of which in time will pay it back, twice over.'* 

" And so you are going to get her to give 
your daughter the finish of her education, after 
all you have done for her. Well, well, I am 
beat now." 

"I shall certainly make her the offer. I 
have been thinking about it for some time; 
and now what you have told me has folly con- 
vinced me that a quarter's tuition from Mrs. 
Savery, will be worth more than any quarter 
she ever had at boarding-school, or from her 
music master or French teacher; for to be 
candid with you, Salinda is going to marry a 
mechanic." 

"A mechanic I Oh my I the richest mer- 
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chant's daughter in town, going to marry a 
mechanic. "Well now I mnst go, and tell the 
news. "What will my girls think 1 good bye.'* 
" Good bye. Yes, yes, Mrs. Doolittle, tell 
yonr girls^ And all the rest of your acquaint- 
ance, that Salinda Lovewell, is going to take 
lessons of economy of Mrs. Savery, and then 
marry a poor mechanic. Well, we shall see^ 
whether that wonH be good economy. 
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OHAPTEE IL 

The Merchant's Daughter— Preparation for Marriage. 

Salinba was a sensible girl, and was de- 
lighted with tlie project, hinted at in the close 
of the last chapter. She had been all her life 
in a boarding-school, and knew no more of 
keeping house, than though she had never 
lived inside of one. But as she had made up 
her mind to marry, and as her mother said, a 
mechanic, and as Mrs. Doolittle said, nothing 
but a mechanic, she began to think that she 
knew nothing about the very thing she should 
know about, and asked her mother what she 
was to do. 

Her mother knew the theory, but as she had 
been a long time living in a hotel, she could 
not teach her the practice. She knew Mrs. 
Savery could, and she intended to make it an 
object for her to do it. 

That very evening, Charley Goodman was 
to call and have a talk with Salinda and her 
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father and mother, to fix npon the wedding 
day Of course he wanted it soon — ^the sooner 
the tetter. 

" Charlie, said Mr. Lovewell, I have given 
mj consent freely to this match, but I am 
afraid that neither jou nor Salinda, know any- 
thing about the economy of house-keeping, 
and if you marry a girl ignorant of that, one 
who has been a reputed rich merchant's 
daughter, I am afraid that with your salary 
of a thousand dollars a year, you will run 
under. What think you my boy f " 

" Why sir, that you began with that, in ex- 
actly the same position that I am, and you got 
along pretty well." 

" True, but I married the mother of the girl 
you are after : and in less extravagant times 
than these, and for two years she did her own 
work, with the assistance of a little girl she 
took, almost from the street." 

" And so will I do my work, father, if you 
will give me a chance to learn how. Let me 
go and Kve one year with Mrs. Savery — ^I am 
sure Charley will wait — or even half that time. 
[ shall know how, and I hope shall be able 

2 
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to take care of mj own liouse, and live com* 
fortably, without being dependent npon my 
father, or nsing up all the income of my hus- 
band." 

^' Spoken like a sensible girl, and worthy of 
the honest man you have chosen for a husband. 
I am sure he will be willing to wait fpr this 
finishing touch of your education. When 
will you go?" 

" If you are all willing, and Mrs. Savery 
will take me as her pupil, I will go to-morrow 
morning." 

"Agreed. Do you all say agreed. Very 
well. I will answer for Mrs. Savery. And 
Susan, what a proud day for Susan* for it was 
her that your mother took, a poor friendless 
orphan, and learned how to work, and become 
the useful woman she is. Ciome wife, let us 
go and see Mrs. Savery, while the young 
couple have a chat together upon future pros- 
pects." 

It was a nine days wonder with Salinda's 
acquaintance, and boarding-school compan- 
ions, when they heard that such a rich man's 
daughter, had not only agreed to marry a plain 



mechauic, but had gone to serve a year's ftp" 
prenticeship to learn house-keeping, and some 
of the most foolish ones, incltiding the Doo* 
littles, resolved to *^* cut her acquaintance,' 
as they had no idea of assocrating with a 
"kitchen gffl," br a "mech:aiii6'ffwife.^ This 
did not disturb Salinda, as she Was anxious t6 
conimencci'life just as her mother had done, 
and see if she could not hel^ hei^ husband ak 
Ber mother ditf hers, to bulild up a fortune, by 
ihdustry and fhigaKty. 

Mrs. Savery received her with open irms, 
antd' promised her, " that before a year was 
over, she would be just as able ta take charge 
df* her house, as her' teacher; and not only 
learn the art of living well, but saving all, and 
abt^ally growing rich upon what in most 
houses is wasted." ^ < - 

^ **In thfe first ptoce. We will go up and see 
wtere you are to sleep. Ton know our hous^ 
h small, and we have to economize room, but 

m 

I am very much opposed to small bed-rooms-, 
oecause they cannot be well ventilated, and 
tHaPis of the utmost importance on account 
of health.' I think your mother told me that 
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you had always been accustomed to sleep on 
a feather bed. It will, I fear, seem hard at 
first, to sleep on our mattresses; but I never 
allow feathers in the house, except some thin 
pillows of old well-seasoned feathers." 

*' Oh, I can soon accustom myself to a hai*d 
bed. But shall I not sleep with Lilliet it 
would save room. I am anxious to make as 
little trouble as possible." 

^^ Kot much ; and then it is more healthy, 
in warm weather, to sleep separate. This is 
your bed, and that is Lillie's. Both in one 
room, yet this thick curtain will give each the 
privacy of separate apartmente." 

" You have taken too much trouble, I fear, 
on my account." . 

" No trouble is too much when health, com- 
fort, neatness and respectability are concerned. 
This curtain, being open top and bottom, will 
allow a free circulation of air, which will be 
much better than a close partition, and as we 
have no bath-room in the house, this arrange- 
ment will allow you both to enjoy the healthy 
luxury of a sponge bath of cold water jgtthe 
bathing tub, every morning. I shall expect. 
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too, that each will keep her own apartmetit 
in order ; and there, see how easy it is to draw 
aside the curtain, and now for the use of both 
together, you have a large pleasant room.'' 

" Oh, I am sure I never saw anything nicer. 
What a pretty toilette table ; but I do not see 
any wash-stand." 

^^ You shall see that. The room is small, 
yon know, and as I expect you and lillie to 
use it as a sitting room, for your work and 
reading, when you wish to retire from the 
family circle, or from visitors, I prefer to have 
the conveniences for washing out of sight. 
Look here." 

Mrs. Savery stepped to the toilette table under 
the glass, and drew aside the snow white cur- 
tain, and there was a neat little painted wash- 
stand, with its white bowl and pitcher and 
soap dish, and drawer, and all the little conve- 
niences. Beneath that was a square tin tub, 
made to lit so as to economize all the space ; 
the whole only taking up the room of the 
toilette table. The stand was set on casters, 
and could be rolled out wherever convenient. 

In a drawer was a piece of India-rubber 
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cloth, thfit could be spread over the carpet 
dnring the bathing opeiation. Ob the table 
Was a plain sqnare oak wood box, vei^ no^atlj 
maiie, with isi lock; ia which all the toilet arti- 
cles cotildb^k^ • 

• Salinda' was locking at eveiything iti dilence, 
and Mrs. Savery began to wonder if «jie was 
con^asting liPWith the rosewood wwk of her 
room ai tiie hotel, She was. And heropi^on 

biii»t ittvoltmtoHly 'froi» lier lips- ' 

• "How muck m<»e8eiMdble*^howneak(>-*-how 

eonVenient-^l^cfw good — and yet "--^ — ^ 
' Mrs. SaVcoy famished her the word^--*^ eco- 
nomical." "'■ 
' ^^ Tei^, and Jj^t how much more economical. 
I suppose this did not eost half the money?" 

"I daainot answer that It only cost us a 
Mtde time — odd time^^wasted hours with most 
mechanics. Mrl Savery is a carpenter, and 
almost everything in tl^ house is die work of 
his own hands, or some of his Workmen, when 
btisiness was «lack, or between jobs, or in some 
spare hour. "Hiat box is the woii of a poor 
lame boy, whom Mr. Savery used to allow to 
eome into the &hop and make little articles 
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i^ch he sold in the street to help his moih^; 
until — well, well, no matter." 

" Oh yes, pray tell me, nntil what?" 

In tiie mean time Salinda was examining 
the box, finding it was really a very excellent 
piece of workmanship, and ^' much like one of 
her mother's." 

"Until one day my husband was passing 
through another street, he met a lady just 
coming out of a little wood-worker's shop, 
with that box in her hand. She knew Mr. 
Savery very weD, and exclaimed as she saw 
him : 

" Oh dear, I am caught in the very act. 1 
was just going to carry this box to you as a 
present — a little token of remembrance from 
a poor boy, who through your kindness is 
making a good living for himself and his old 
mother." 

"Mr. Savery was surprised; he did not 
know what it meant; but she took him by 
the arm, and led him into the shop, and there 
was the poor lame boy, with just as much as 
he could do: and he had employed two other 
lame boys to help him. Overhead, in com- 
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fortable apartments, lived the old lady, not 
only well provided for now, but her son was 
in a much fairer way than some whole young 
men of gaining wealth, and a respectable posi* 
tion in society. 

" I am indebted to you, first, and this good 
lady second, for all this;" said he, as he hopped 
forward on his crutches to meet my husband. 
" You gave me the chance to learn to work, 
and she gave me the means." 

*^0h, what a dear, good woman — how I 
should like to know her." 

" You do — ^it was your mother." 

" Oh, Heaven bless her. How much cause 

% 

I have to love my mother. That box will be 
almost an idol in my eyes. It will be a 
prompter every morning and evening, to teach 
me to pray for that mother, and the spread of 
such a spirit as animates her heart, throughout 
the world." 

A tear started to Mrs. Savery's eye — ^it was 
a tear of gladness, to think what a train of 
happy circumstances had grown out of so tri- 
fling an act of kindness as that of her husband, 
in permitting the poor boy to exercise his 
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natural skill as a wood-worker in Ids shop, 
instead of abruptly driving him away " about 
his own basiness." 

Mr. Savery was made quite happy in the 
evening, when his wife related what a pleasing 
influence the reminiscence had had upon the 
mind of their young friend. 

About the time Mrs. Savery had got through 
showing Salinda all the rooms in the house, 
and that everything had its place, the porter 
from the hotel arrived with her trunks and 
bandboxes, and all the trappings that a modern 
lady contrives to carry with her On a journey, 
in defiance of all the rules of economy of dress, 
money, or time. 

" Gh dear, where shall I put them all," she 
thought as she looked out upon the great bar 
row load; "I am sure I wish half of them 
were back again, and back I will send them, 
that is positive. I told mother I should not 
want them." Unconsciously, she thought 
aloud, and Mrs. Savery replied, 
r " Oh no, do not send them back, it would 
only serve to make your mother think you do 
iiot intend to remain long. No doubt sho 

2*' 
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thought you would be more contented, if yoU 
had everything here. Besides, it will serve to 
teach you your first lesson in economy— econo- 
my of space*^the art of making a small house 
and contracted i^oms serve the purpose of 
larger ones. We are all too extravagant in 
house room, when it is so expensive as it is in 
cities." 

^ I thought people g^ierally in large towns 
lived in too contracted space." 

^^ Peiiiaps the poor do, btrt the fault is more 
in want of ventilati<Hi, than in the narrowness 
of the apartments. The worst economy in the 
world, is the neglect to provide ourselves with 
fresh air. In a small room, filled with human 
beings, the whole atmosphere becomes actually 
poisonous, and destructive of health, and even 
life, for lack of ventilation. The amount of 
suffering in the Black Hole of Calcutta, is a 
lasting memento of this feet. A great many 
city houses are built with bedrooms in the 
centre, without any means of ventilation, 
except through an open door into a close 
room, where all the cooking, eating, and 
breathing of a large family are in constant 
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operation. In snch rooms, human beings are 
expected to sleep and live. There is a great 
want of economy of life and health, in such 
buildings ; but we have no ^ Board of Health,' 
to look after such * seeds of contagion.' " 
" But Frank, you say, sleeps in that room." 
" True. But look here. There is a Vene- 
tian blind window opening upon the passage, 
and here comes a pipe that brings fresh air 
from the outside of the house. In winter, it 
passes through the chimney, and gets wann. 
That opening in the ceiling is another pipe, 
that leads also into the chimney, high up, 
which gives it a draft, so that the air in this 
room is always pure. Now this ventilation 
costs but a trifle, but it saves many dollars, 
cost of medicine, and, perhaps, precious lives. 
It is true economy." 
** And the other rooms, are they ventilated?" 
" Every one of them in the same way." 
"I have not seen any sign of the openings 
I a any other room. How is it done ?" 

"You observed that work stand in your 
room, and spoke of the convenience of th^i 
foot-board. The air gi*ate is underneath that," 
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" Another economy of space. And is that 
hot or cold ?" 

" Both. Now notice the paper border of 
the room. Look np and all around, and see 
if you can tell which of those little black 
stripes are openings into the ventilator ?" 

" By looking close, I see there are some in 
each comer of the room. They are admirably 
contrived, and I should think the air could 
never get very bad." 

"No, not if there were twenty persons 
sleeping here." 

, "But your house is not fully warmed by 
hot air, is it ?" 

"No; because we have no furnace. We 
only economize the heat of the kitchen fire. 
When Mr. Savery built the house, he inserted 
a hollow cast-iron chest in the back of the 
chimney, where it would always take up the 
waste heat that usually escapes up the flue, till 
it is often hot fifty feet from the fire. Into 
the bottom of this chest, a pipe opens from 
out doors, and another from the top, leads the 
heated air to every room in the house. In the 
summer time the hot air is shut off, and ano* 
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tlier opening brings the air fresh and sweet 
from the flower garden." 

" I notice a now form of stove in the sitting 
room." 

" No, the stove is the old form of air-tight 
wood stoves — ^great economizers of fuel — and 
that is a new attachment, called Tillman's 
Eadiator. You see it is a hollow drum set up 
endwise,' just behind the stove, through which 
the smoke pipe passes several times up and 
down. At that end next the floor, the cold 
air, which always tails bj its specific gravity 
to the bottom of the warm room, comes in 
among the hot pipes, and there absorbs nearly 
all the heat, which thus escapes from the top 
into the room, and thus by preventing the heat 
from escaping np the chimney, saves nearly one 
half the cost of producing it. I am told that 
where these radiators have been attached to a 
large and expensive coal stove in a public 
room, that it enabled the occupants to sit 
quite back, with more comfort than they used 
to find in close proximity with the stove." 
" And not burn any more fuel ?" 
"Not half as much. Instead of radiator 
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it should be called the economizer of heat and 
creator of comfort." 

" My mother says that comfort, health, and 
religion, are very closely connected." 

"Your mother is right. I don't believe 
pure religion can dwell with squalid poverty 
and discomfort. The poor, miserable irreli- 
gious portion of mankind must be clothed, 
and fed, and better housed and cared for, 
before they can enjoy the holy influence of 
religion. It is a sad waste of time and * 
money, to endeavor to civilize and Christianize 
such people by an occasional sermon. Dirt 
and wretchedness work no good influences 
upon the human mind. But dear me, how we 
have run off from the subject. I was going to 
show you how to dispose of the contents of 
your trunks, even in your small room." 

^^ That trunk is full of books. I need not 
unpack them." 

" Of all things else, your books should be in 
sight, where at any moment you can lay your 
hand upon the one of your choice. Books 
are great economizers of little waste bits of 
time. They gather them all up into a gamer 
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thiit will last for ever. Besides I snail be glad 
to have Lillie profit by your store ; in it she 
will find something new and useful. ' 

" Indeed she will. I have got some choice 
books, and she and Frank shall be most 
welcome. But where can I put them !" 

" I have thought of that. Tour mother 
told me that you had a good many, and asked 
us if you should bring them all. We said alL 
Mr. Savery said he would provide for them. 
Now see here." 

She went out and brought in a set of 
hanging book shelves. The lower one waa 
about three feet long, and the upper one half 
that length, so that when the cord was hung 
up on the strong iron hook in the wall and 
the shelves filled, it formed a pyramidal pile 
of books, literally "four stories" high and 
very neat and pretty. 

Salinda was delighted. It was plenty large 
enough for all her books, and as she remarked 
when it was finished, as it hung over the work 
table, it took up no room. 

^^ Tliere now, only think of the economy of 
that. ' Mr. Savery made it entirely in an hour 
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last evening. For your present purpose, it is 
jnst as good as though it cost forty dollars." 

" It is indeed. How fast I am learning my 
new lessons. I will buy a yard of gauze and 
make a curtain to keep off the flies, still 
leaving all the books in sight, to tempt me, as 
you say, to fill up all my odd moments. I 
wish I knew how to hang up my dresses as 
well ; but I don't see any room upon the wall 
for half I have. I suppose I have got twice, 
too many, but it was not my fault altogether. 
The bureau will hold all my small things, and 
this cupboard the remaindei' ; but don't you 
think dresses are better hung up ?" 

" Certainly, and I have provided for that, too, 
without taking up any room. This curtain 
you will never want to draw back any further 
than the foot of the bed; there, see, it draws 
back so far and stops, leaving it hanging 
between your beds. Now look again, from 
the iron rod that holds the curtains, I have 
suspended these little brass hooks by these 
cords, upon wliich, if you like, you can hang 
twenty dresses, and LilHe will hang hers on 
the other side. Then we will piu a light 
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calico curtain over the whole, and they will 
be just as well protected from dnst as though 
in your wardrobe that cost a hundred dollars." 

" I declare, Mrs. Savery, I never saw your 
equal for making a small house answer all the 
purposes of a large one. Oh, if Charley 
Goodman knew how much I have already 
learned, he would think my year of schooling 
well paid for, if I learned nothing more. I 
have got new ideas — new hopes — brighter 
prospects. If I go on in the same way 
gathering really useful information, I shall 
make him a wife, such as he never dreamed 
of. I must commence hanging up my dresses 
at once, and to-morrow I will get some stuff 
and make a curtain for both sides — ^for Lillie 
and myself. She has not hung hers yet." 

^* No ; this is a new arrangement, made to 
suit the necessity of the occasion. When your 
parents applied to us, your father did not see 
how it would be possible for us to accommo- 
date you without discommoding ourselves. 
My husband told liim that was one of the 
lessons he was most anxious to teach a rich 
man's family, how to be comfortable, and have 
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all the necessary conveniences of life in a 
small house, and thus save a great deal of ex- 
pensive rents. He says we are living in aa 
extravagant period, and that economy is almost 
lost sight of, and hence so miuiy disastrous 
failures. > 

There now, don't your dresses hang nice. 
Do you begin to see that you have plenty of 
l>oom, for all your things, and nothing seems 
crowded. That book-case is really orna- 
mental. Lillie will be surprised and delighted 
>rhen she comes from school." 

"I hope she will be as well pleased with her 
room-mate, as with her books and other 
things." 

" That depends upon the disposition of both 
of you. I have no fears upon that point. 1 
think the benefit may be mutual, of your asso- 
ciating together. There are many things that 
you have learned at school, and in your inter- 
course with polished society, that you can ex- 
change with Lillie for what she has learned of 
the more practical affair^ of life. Do you 
think you will be able to arrange all your 
things satisfactorily ?" 
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" I can see a place for everything bnt my 
writing desk. I think I shall have to buy a 
little table to stand there by the window, just 
to hold that, as it will take up too much room 
on the work-table.'* 

** That is all provided for. Tour mother 
spoke about that, and when Mr. Savery comes 
home this evening, he Will bring a broad shelf 
and screw it upon 'tibe window sill, which will 
hold your desk just as well as a table that 
would cost two or three dollars, while the 
shelf will only cost as many cents." 

"And will be just as go6d. How easily 
you do teach me economy." 

"That should be taught and practised in 
everything. One of these days I will tell you 
a pleasant story about a family of my acquain- 
tance that commenced life in a log cabin, and 
how they got along very happily upon such a 
small beginning, as would frighten some of our 
city people." 

"There now, with your assistance and ad- 
vice, I am getting all ray things disposed of so 
nicely. Now I wish that empty trunk was 
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at home again; it will only be in the way 
here." 

" Far from it. Did I not see in your roonj 
at the hotel, a lounge about the size of tJiat 
trunk. Tour mother took her seat upon it, 
when you asked her to take the rocking-chair, 
saying that she preferred the lounge. Would 
you like to have such a one here for her to sit 
upon, if she likes it, when she calls to visit 
you?" 

" Certainly ; but not so expensive. I sup- 
pose that cost thirty or forty dollars." 

" And you can have just as good a one for 
one-tenth of that sum, and find a place for 
your trunk, where it won't be in your way." 

" Oh, do tell me how. Tou are so full of 
contriving, and money and labor saving, that 
it does seem as though you could not take a 
step without learning me something. Do you 
mean to buy such a lounge as that in Lillie's 
room. I should be perfectly satisfied with 
that ; it is neat and good, but still I don't ex- 
actly understand what that has to do about 

disposing of my trunk." 

% 
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" We will exercise a little of the magic art 
of house-keeping, and with a wave of our 
wand, transform the trunk into a useful, oma* 
mental piece of furniture. Look here." 

Slie walked over to where tiie lounge was 
standing and lifted the cushion on to a chair, 
and reached down under a little border ap- 
pended around the upper edge for orna- 
ment 

There was a little click like turning a key in 
a lock, and presto, change, the pretty lounge 
was transformed into an open trunk. Salinda 
uttered an expression of astonishment, and 
declared she should not be surprised to see the 
table turn into a big arm-chair. 

" You need not ; but I thought you already 
understood that secret Gome with me into 
our room." 

There was a neat little round tafble standing 
in the centre of the room. At a touch it 
opened — one half wheeled round, . and there 
sat Mrs. Savery in the other half, a very com« 
fortable arm chair, with her writing table 
before her, with all its conveniences. 

*^ You see how easy it is to transform fumi* 
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tnrOi and make articlee serve a double purpose. 
This is an excellent contrivance for sinall 
rooms like ours. Mr. Savery saw one of these 
exhibited at some fair, and the patentee gave 
him permission to build one for himself. But 
let me show you about ih6 trttnk* You will 
want about four yards of this sort of fumituro 
covering ; it ^ill cost 37| bemta a jAtd ; and 
yon will want as many yards of stout mmHn, 
to m^e thd cushion. One is made fast to the 
trunk and covered, and the othw in sh^^pe of a 
large pillow to sit up against the w%Uy or lay 
down to Test upon thus. The lower part of the 
trunk is just covered with the cloth slightly 
stuffed to prevmit &e beads of the trunk ndls 
fiiom being seen, or felt. If at jmy time the 
trunk i& wanted^ for; travelling, the whole can 
be taken off in five minutes. Tou shall oovei 

yours with dtuff to match liUie's, aa<1 '^^i^^^ 
you should: wish you can set the two together, 
and form a rery comfortable place to lodge, ox 
in c^ise of slight indisposition to lounge ;neai 
the window and work, or read, or sleep. 

"I am surprised Mrs. Savery at your fertility 
of invention. But you have underrated die 
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eost You forgot the expense of the hair for 
enshions." 

*'No, I did not; but yon are deceived, it is 
not hair ; although it looks and feels so much 
like it. It is moss — generally called Spanish 
mofls. It grows in long fdstoohs upon all the 
tsrees of extensive forests hi Missiasippi, Louisi^ 
ana, and otjier Southj^ii Stat(^. If well pre- 
pared it is better than poor hair. There is 
aiiother cheap article firvr ctishions and inat- 
trefises lately introduce <^lled QermiUi grass. 
It fe a pi'oduxJt of the sea." ' 

*^ Pray tell me if your nice mattresses ar& all 
miAde of 191088 P 

^ All but 0*16, and that is Ae poorest in the 
house. We bought that as it is." 
' -^Bought that as it; id? Did you not buy 
them all as they are?" 

** Oh- Boi^; we made them otaiselFesi They 
are better and cheaper tiian we eould buy 
thens. It is a very easy job to make a mat* 
tress-" 

" Did you ever use cotton for mattresses ?'' 

"No; I was inclined to do so, but Mr 
Stttery soon ccmvinced me that it is not a good 



i 
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material. It is so much of a non-conductor 
that it grows hot under the bodj^, and some* 
times gets damp and mustjr, and of course 
unhealthy. Ootton packs together too closely. 
It is not as good either^ for covering, as gene- 
rally used in thick comforters, as blankets. 
Cotton batting after a little use gets so matted 
that it is almost as impervious to air, as an 
India rubber coat" 

"What are your lower mattresses made of?" 

^^Some are corn husks, some straw, some 
German grass, and we have one made of beech 
leaves. I like that best of all. The material 
is very cheap, sweet, clean, and durable, and 
sufficiently elastic. Anything is better than 
feathers, to sleep upon." 

" I don't know how you find time to make 
everything." 

" Time is provided by the good giver of aU 
gifts, for us all to use for our benefit, and if 
we only improve it as we should, we nev&r 
shall know what it is to want time to do 
everything necessary for our comfort. I 
endeavor to economize time, as well as every- 
thing else, and teach my children to do the 
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same. I never task them, so that their time 
drags heavy, and thus they make work a 
recreation. If you should ask Lillie, and 
Frank, and Susan, when they found time to 
make this carpet, ihey could hardly tell you." 

^^ You don't mean to say this is home made 
too?'^ 

" Not altogether. Yet it is all the product 
of home labor. The girls prepared the rags, 
and the weaver found the warp, and gave us 
half the piece.'* ^ 

Where did you get the materials ?" 

*'By never wasting a rag. Every family 
could save old clothes enough in a few years, 
to make a rag carpet. I must acknowledge, 
however, in this case, that we got a great part 
of our stock from a friend. Mrs. Doolittle 
saw us at work one day and offered to give 
me a barrel full of old clothes, ^ just fit for 
carpet rags.' She said she was sure she 
should be glad to get rid of them, though 
it grieved me to see such waste. There were 
coats that could not have cost less than $30 
each, and pants, and boys' clothes, and one 
fine cape that had been worn by the girls, 

3 
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with a great spot of paint on it; and the 
whole 80 eaten by moths as to spoil them for 
anything but carpet rags. And then to think 
that every moth could have been kept away 
with a sixpence worth of camphor gum. And 
that spot of paint, if treated when fresh, with 
a little camphene, which is always the ngioet 
convenient of anything where it is used, or 
with alcohol, or spirits of turpentine, could 
have been washed out with five minutes' 
labor." 

"Probably it was thrown down in a pet, 
when the accident happened, and never look- 
ed at again." 

" Tes, that is it, and so left for the moths to 
destroy, and finally given away for carpet 
rags, because the family never have any time 
for such work themselves." 

" What do they do ?" 

" You shall go and see one of these days ; 
or I will tell you, and you can afterwards see 
if I am correct. Mr. Doolittle was a country 
blacksmith, living on a little farm all his own, 
surrounded with country comforts. On the 
plea of educating the two girls, his w'fe per- 
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suaded him to move into town, and extend 
his business. He has been very snccessful, 
and has need to be, but he works like a slave, 
and his wife and the 'young ladies,' are 
ashamed to have him come to the table when 
they have company, because he looks so ; he 
is not dressed as they are, who never lift a fin- 
ger for any useful labor. Mrs. Doolittk 
keeps a cook and two chambermaids, and 
hires a woman to do her * fine washing.' She 
is for ever in the street, or making calls, and 
three nights in the week at the theatre or 
some concert. The girls work green lions, 
and blue parrots, in red landscapes, in worsted 
work for chair bottoms that are never used ; 
and paint odd-looking animals, among odder- 
looking folks who are supposed to live in 
remarkable houses, which the mother calls 
everybody to look at, as * my daughter's first 
effort.' It is an effort to look at it without 
laughing at folly, or crying at such a waste of 
time.'' 

"I declare I shall be careful never to 
expose any of my fancy work to such a bitter 
critie." 
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"Bitter! Is truth bitter? It is only so to 
those who feel guilty of such a waste of time. 
But it is not worse wasted than in theii* read- 
ing." 

'' Why Mrs. Savery, don't you approve of 
readiikg works of fiction — ^novels— or works not 
strictly confined to actual incidents of life ?" 

" Certainly I do, such books as these ; but 
fof girls like Mrs. Doolittle's daughters to 
read all night long such books as those 
written by Paul De Kock, or George Sand, 
or even the ghostly stories of Harrison Ains- 
worth, The Mysteries of Udolpho, or similar 
things — destructive as such rc"*^ .^g is to the 
body, it is still more so t- liie mind, and no 
girl can maintain her purity in such a hot-bed 
of moral disease. If nothing worse happens, 
it is more than likely, that the mind will be 
so corrupted by lascivious books perused i|i 
solitude that health, happiness, and life will 
be sacrificed upon this burning altar of 
Moloch." 

" You make me fairly tremble at the conse- 
quences of such reading. But I am glad that 
you do not deprecate all works of fiction." 



*> 
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** By no means. The most attractive form 
in which history can be taught is in romance. 
Even religion and morals may be dressed in 
a garb purely fictitious, and made to serve a 
Jioly purpose. The very worst and most dan- 
gerous immoralities of our social system, may 
be so treated in works of a fictitious character, 
that the reader will learn to avoid the danger 
Look at the temperance tales of T. S* 
Arthur, and many others: how much good 
they have done* But reading, like eating, or 
drinking, or sleeping, or labor, should never 
be carried to an eiccess. No young mind can 
properly digest a whole volume upon any 
subject, at one hasty perusal. No one should 
read more than an hour or two at a time. You 
might as well try to eat enough at once to last 
a week, or do a month sleeping all in one nap. 
Habitual novel readers get their minds so cor« 
rupted; the senses so dulled by continual over- 
doses, that they are only content to glance 
through a novel so as to get at the main inci- 
dents of the story, and the more extravagant 
and exciting those are, the better they are 
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pleased with the book, which has no valao in 
their eyes, after having been thus superficially 
read.'' 

" I wish you would give me a catalogue of 
such books as you would recommend for a 
smaU family library." 

" There come the children from school, and 
LiUie will fiimish you with one I have already 
prepared for her. It might be greatly ex- 
tended, but you will find in it the names of 
some admirable volumes that will never grow 
old and useless." 

Lillie and Frank came bounding up stairs 
fiill of natural curiosity to see the new comer 
and all her things. They first gave a respect- 
ful greeting to their mother, as they always 
did after a day's absence, and at night they 
never parted from her or each other without 
a kiss, and never met in the morning without 
a pleasant recognition, sometimes expressed in 
their native tongue, and sometimes in French, 
which they were studying. From her mother, 
Lillie turned to dalinda and gave her hand, 
saying : 
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"Miss Love well, I am sincerely delighted 
to see you in our house, and in this room, 
where I hope we shall spend some pleasant 
and profitable hours together. I am glad to 
see how soon you are getting your things 
arranged as though you intend to be at home.'* 

And this, thought Salinda, comes from a 
girl— a mere common school girl, only fifteen 
years old, whose manners are superior to half 
the boarding-school young ladies in the coun- 
try. Oh, I shall love her, I know I shalL 
She felt as though she could clasp her to her 
heai*t, her words, her tone, and manner were 
all so kind. 

"Indeed Lillie, I feel at home. Your 
mother has been so kind, and showed and 
helped me so much it is no wonder that I have 
got along so well. Indeed I shall be happy 
here, and as to the profit of the association, I 
fear I shall derive the whole of that. I must 
stipulate for one thing in the very outset, how- 
ever. You must not call me Miss LovewelL 
It is too formal. It will be more familiar-— 
more sisterly to call me Salinda. And Frank, 
brother Frank, you must call me so too." 
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In her gushing affection she caught Frank 
in her arms and kissed him heartily. 

If anything was lacking to tighten the cords 
of affection between her and the whole family, 
this little act completed it. 

" May I call her sister," said Frank, looking 
up for approval of his mother, whose look, nod, 
or word was law with him, that he never ap- 
pealed from. 

" With all my heart, if she is willing, and 
you always act like a brother. It is the way 
all should live, who dwell nnder the same 
roof together." 

" And I never will offend you again by the 
formal appellation of Miss Lovewell, while 
you call my brother yours also. But oh, 
what a sight of things, and what a pretty case 
of books. May I look at them ?" 

" Certainly, just as though they were yonr 
own — and Frank too." 

" Bnt remember, children, to use them as 
though they were another's, and always return 
them to their places. It is an act of fashion* 
able wickedness, to borrow and keep booksu 
ftnd it is equally bad to misuse them." 
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*^ Oh mother, here is * Father Brighthopes,' 
that cousin Josephine wrote to us about, whose 
character reminded her so much of uncle 
Ephraim. We must have it for some of oui 
evening readings. The old man's cheerful 
disposition cures a whole family of the disease 
of ill temper, and creates happiness in every 
circle he enters. And here is another work 
by the same author, called *Iron Thorpe,' 
another good preacher of peace on earth and 
good will to men. We will read that too. 
Are you fond of reading loud, Salinda, 
because we all take turns at our evening read- 
ings?'" 

"I have never practised any, but will do 
my best. It belongs, I presume, to your gene- 
ral system of economy. All can work, or rest, 
and listen to the reader, and all be equally 
interested." 

"That is not all," said Mrs. Savery, "it 
elicits conversation upon the topic treated of, 
and brings out explanation to children, of 
obscure passages. It is far better than any 
evening schools. It teaches old and young." 

" And here is another valuable work. It is 

8* 
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Lossing'sl'ictorial History of the United States. 
Have you read it Salinda ?" 

" No, but I will, since you commend it so 
highly." 

" Oh, I have learned more of our history by 
just looking over the pictures and reading her6 
and there a sentence, than I could in six 
months' study of our old school history. 

"Why here is the Charter Oak, and here is 
Peter Stuyvesant, the old Dutch Governor of 
New York, who planted the pear tree, brother 
Frank, that you read about the other day in 
ihQ New York Tribune, which has borne fruit 
tAVO hundred years. And here is a block 
house ; well, I never knew what a block house 
V as before. 

" Oh, here is a pretty little book with such 
a queer title — ^I declare we must read this to- 
night." 

« What is it, sister LilUe r 

** Lucy's Half-crown ; how she earned it and 
how she spent it. With some hints on the art 
of making people happy without money. 
Dear me, if it will do that, I would go around 
and read it to ever so many poor people that 
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I know. It must be a good book for children. 
But did you ever read the Lu Lu books I 
They were written on purpose for children. 
Ah, here is one that father will like. It is 
Physiology and Phrenology, by Mrs. L. N. 
Fowler. But the title page says it is designed 
for children and youth. Let us see what it 
says." 

"Why, Lillie, are you going through the 
whole book-case? it is near tea-time. I ex- 
pect your father every minute." 

" Oh no, mother, but let me read one sen- 
tence in this book. 

'<We were not created to serve and please ourselves 
alone, while we are surrounded by friends and acquaint- 
ances." 

'^Love of approbation is one of the strongest motives and 
incentives to all our actions." 

" Don't you like that, mother? I do. I think 
that will be an interesting book. Have yon 
read it, Salinda ?" 

" Not yet. It is one I lately bought." 
" Oh, here is one that we must study well. 
Mother, you told me about it j and that I 
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must lead it as soon as I got old enough to 
understand it fully." 

" What is it ?" 

" Domestic Economy for Young Ladies at 
Home, by Catherine E. Beecher." 

" Ah, that is one my mother said I must 
read, also. It is not a new work, but a very 
good one. "Was you going to read something, 
Lillie ?" 

" Only one sentence. I think your mother 
had just been reading it when she decided for 
you to come and live with my mother. This 
is it: — 

'' * Whether rich or poor, yonog or old, married or single, 
a woman is always liable to be called to the performance 
of every kind of domestic duty, as well as to be placed at 
the head of a family ; and nothing short of a practical 
knowledge of the details of housekeeping can ever make 
those duties easy, or render her competent to direct others 
in their performance.' '^ 

" And very truthful it is too, and very 
important that both of you, girls, should 
treasure it up in your memory. It is the 
poorest economy in the world for a mother 
to hire a servant to sweep and clean her 
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dauglrter's chamber. Sweeping is a healthy 
exercise, and the dust in a well-kept room is 
never as bad as you often encounter in the 
street, or on the rail road. In sweeping a 
carpet, some damp substance should always 
be used — ^not sand, as some recommend. Tea 
leaves, or bran, any kind of leaves wet and 
spattered over the floor will keep down the 
dust. Never use a broom for any other 
purpose, that you use upon a carpet. What 
have you now, Lillie t" 

" It is the Elements of Character, by Mary 
G. Chandler." 

" Ah, that is a good book. There is a very 
sensible chapter upon the subject of works of 
imagination." 

^^ Here is a passage ; one perhaps that you 
allude to mother. I will read a few lines : 

** Let the moralist talk and write against this as he may, 
it will be of no use, for the mass of hanmn minds will ne^er 
take an interest in any book that does not address itself to 
the imagination.'' 

" That is very true. But works of imagina- 
tion are not all works of mere fiction. They 
may ]>ortray scenes of real life, in an imagina* 
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tive font: and attractive language Do yon 
understand ? Suppose any one who knows ua 
all very well should imagine what is our con- 
versation and write it down, it would be a 
work of imagination, yet not fiction, because 
it would contain much truth, and a fair picture 
of our e very-day life, and if well done, the 
reader would i/moffine he saw each of us, an(J 
knew something of our character. It would 
be a work of imagination of both writer and 
reader." 

" Now, mother, here is a book I should like 
to have one like. It is the Youth's Letter 
Writer. You have always told me that to be 
able to write a good letter, was one of the best 
accomplishments for a child." 

"Which one is that, Lillie — ^I have several." 

" This is by Mrs. John Farrar. It appears 
to me as I glance over it, not only to give 
instructions in letter-writing, but> in punctua- 
tion, syntax, &c. I shall look into that." 

'*I told you, Salinda," said Mrs. Savery, 
" that the first thing Lillie would see when she 
came in, would bo the book-case." 

" Do look here, mother ; here is not only the 
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Complete Cook-book, but all the family. Let 
me see : one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
comprising cooking and all sorts of house- 
work, amusements and economical ai'ticles. 
And here is, the American Frugal Housewife, 
dedicated to those who are not asliamed of 
economy — that will suit us. 
And what is tliis? — Oh, there comes father." 
And away she bounded down stairs to tell 
him all the news in advance, before he sat 
down to tea. The othei's followed, Mrs. Sa- 
vory remarking "that clock-work was not 
more regular than her husband, and that 
Susan's bell would ring in two minutes if they 
were not down in that time after he shut the 
front door. Every family should have regular 
hours for meals, and every family should be 
punctual. Nothing distuibs the equanimity 
ot temper in a woman worse tlian waiting for 
people to come down to broakfa3t, or other 
meals when they have nothing in the world to 
hinder them. It is bad economy too, for she 
can do nothing while waiting, and many a 
good, hour is lost by such inattention. 

Mr. Savery was one of those warm-hearted 
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men that send a thrill to the heart through 
the honest meaning shake of the liand. He 
did more than that to Salinda. He looked 
upon her more like an elder daughter just 
returned from a long absence — indeed it was 
some six years since he had seen her — and he 
not only took her by the hand, but he took her 
in his arms and gave her a most affectionate 
kiss, bidding her welcome to her new home 
with a smile, she told her mother, "that 
seemed to come from the heart, and spread 
over his face with a radiance of love. It is no 
wonder that his children love him so— who 
could help it ?" 

It is certain that Salinda, with her warm 
nature, could not, if she had tried, which was 
the furthest thing from her mind. 

Strange feelings too, this embrace gave her. 
It was the first fond parental one she had ever 
received since she was a child. 

Her father was a good father, and fond of 
this his only child, but he was one of those 
precise pieces of formality that never kiss a 
wife or grown-up daughter, for fear it might 
•'spoil her;" or because it looked so childish 
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to be always petting one. And Salinda would 
as soon have thought of putting her arms 
around a marble statue and kissing its cold 
lips, as offering such an act of affection to her 
father. It was this that made her feel now as 
though she had suddeiilj burst into a new ex- 
istence. 

"I felt," she wrote years afterwards, "as 
though a chain that had hitherto held me in a 
cold atmosphere had suddenly broke, and I 
bounded forward into a life of love. I knew 
from that moment I was a better girl, and pre- 
pared to be a wiser and a happier woman. If 
that chain had not been broken, I might have 
carried that same cold heart to my husband's 
arms, and never known the blessed influence ot 
fond affection, which has been the soother oi 
every affliction, and given me strength to per- 
form all the duties of a wife and mother. I 
give credit to that first fond embrace, and its 
subsequent teachings, for much of my happy 
life's enjoyments." 

Salinda was a little surprissd to see lillie 
take the seat opposite the tea things, instead 
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of her mother. The latter saw what was pas- 
sing in her mind and said : 

" I am learning Lillie, while I am well, to 
do what her father would require if I was sick, 
or away. I shall ask you to take the same 
place by and by.'' 

When all were seated, Mr. Savery said, 
**Are we all ready? Then let us ask Him who 
giveth food, to give us thankful hearts." 

For a minute all were silent, and then Lillie 
took np the tea-pot, and offered her mother a 
cup of tea. Mrs. Savery replied, " To-night, at 
least, Salinda is a stranger — ^you will serve her 
first. That is a simple act of good breeding." 

Now each member offered to another such 
dishes as were convenient to the offerer, until 
all were served. 

Salinda was struck with admiration of the 
table furniture. Mr. Savery was a man in 
humble circumstances, yet the service was 
rich, though very plain. The sugar bowl, 
cream jug, spoons, and forks were all silver. 
Tlie tea-pot was some cheaper, though good 
white metal. The crockery was all pure 
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white, plain stone china, laid upon a clean oil* 
doth. There was white and brown home-made 
bread, and sweet butter, baked apples sugared, 
cheese, and corned beef. Enough certainly, 
but Mrs. Savery said she would venture to say 
that Susan had something else to surprise 
them with. lillie said, "Father you were not 
home to dinner, and you must be hungry.'' 

Away she ran and brought a nice plate of 
cold baked beans and a slice of sweet fat pork. 
It is a universal Yankee dish, and a very good 
and economical one. 

" Thank you pet," said Mr. Savery, " you 
know my taste exactly. But you should not 
oifer a dish to one at table without offering 
to all.'' 

All declined, but she said, "You have 
learned me something which I will remember." 

"I told you so," said Mrs. Savery; "I 
never knew her to fail, if any stranger was 
here. WTiat have you there Susan ?" 

" Only some little com cakes for Lillie and 
Frank, they are so fond of them." 

She set down a plate of cakes about as large 
aroand as the rim of a coffee cnp, and about a- 
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quarter of an incli thick. Salinda thought 
them delicious; she had ne^er seen anything 
like them before. 

"How are they made? I am so ignorant of 
everything, that I shall appear to you a perfect 
know-nothing." 

Susan was called in for an explanation. 

" I mix the meal and water, with a little 
salt, into a well-kneaded, stiff dough, and then 
I take a lump in my hands and flat it down 
nearly as thin as this. So I go on till I get all 
I want laid upon my pie board " 

Mrs. Savery interrupted her with a remark 
that, "Susan never put dough on the table, no 
matter how small the batch." 

" Sometimes I add a little flour as I finish 
kneading. Then I pass the rolling-pin over 
them till all are of an even thickness. Then I 
have my griddle hot, and lift the cakes on a 
broad bladed cake turner — ^it is like a painter's 
spatula — and then clap a hot lid of a bake- 
oven over them, taking care not to scorch 
them, and I don't care how hot the lid is. It 
is tlje only way that com meal can be cooked 
quiQk. - It needs more cooking than any other 
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kind of bread-stuflfl Do you think these are as 
good as usual? I did not think of making 
them until just as you were coming down. 
I had to hurry a little too much." 

All expressed themselves pleased, and Salin- 
da took particular notice of the directions for 
making, as she thought them truly delicious, 
And all the better that the cost was so trifling. 

Frank held up his saucer to Lillie, and sim- 
ply said, " If you please, sister." She under- 
stood him, and poured it full of sweet milk. 
Turning to Salinda she said, "Do follow 
Frank's example — ^you don't know how nice 
these wafers — ^that is what we call them — are 
in milk." She did follow suit, and thought 
she had never tasted a sweeter morsel of 
wholesome food in her life. 

" I have eaten mush — or as Barlow calls it 
in his poem, hasty pudding — and milk, but I 
am not fond of it, for it always seems to me 
that it has a raw taste." 

"That is because it is hasty pudding," 
said Susan. " Mush cannot be cooked m less 
than one houi', and it is better to be cooked 
four hours* I am very careful to stir my meal 
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slowly into boiling water, so as to hftvo no 
lumps, and keep stirring it almost as long as I 
can move the pudding-stick, and then let it 
boil as long as it will blubber up, stirring it 
frequently. I then set it off the hot fire and 
let it simmer by the hour. If we are to have 
mush for supper, I generally make it while the 
range is hot with the dinner cooking, as well 
to save fire, as'that it is so much better." 

"And still better, Susan," said Mr. Savery, 
" when you fry it for breakfast. But after all, 
the great secret in having anything good, is to 
have it properly cooked." 

" Not altogether sir, for the best cook in tite 
world cannot make good bread or mush of v^ ti 
nieal if it is badly ground. I recollect realing 
when I was quite a child, in Judge Buel's 
paper, called the Cultivator, ' that no grain 
but com could be absolutely spoiled for human 
food, by being ground too fine,' — ^I believe that 
can; for example, it increases in goodness 
from com flour, up to coarse hominy, or grains 
of corn hulled." 

"There is another thing you believe about 
com, Susan." 
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" What ia that, sir ? in the economy of its 
use, and wholesomeness, if sufficiently cooked?'^ 

"Yes, and that none but pure white corn 
should ever be eaten by man." 

"Yes, sir, I do; because it contains more 
starch and less oil, and always keep^ sweeter. 
The yellow variety is best to make pigs grow 
fat fast It is not so easily digested by human 
stomachs." 

" Susan, will you tell this young lady how 
you keep a barrel of meal sweet through hot 
weather ?" 

" I think sir, you might tell that, for you 
showed me. It is very easy, though. Mr. 
fiavery just nailed three strips of board, about 
two inches wide, into a triangular tube, and 
bored it full of small holes, and I set that up 
in the centre of my meal barrel, which allows 
the air to reach the middle of the meal, and it 
never gets musty." 

"Somebody," said Mr. Savery, "has pa- 
tented a process for keeping flour in the same 
way, by inserting a tin tube." 

" I don't see, father," said Lillie, " how flour 
can spoil, when it is so perfectly dry." 
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** There is your error. A good barrel of 
flour contains from twelve to sixteen pounds of 
water. 

All seemed astonished at this, but none 
doubted it, because Mr. Savery never made 
such a statement before his children, without 
good authority. 

Salinda took up the silver sugar bowl to look 
at the mark. It was perfectly plain, but solid 
and strong. She wondered to herself whether 
their table had been set with a few extras, be- 
cause she was present. Mrs. Savery was pos- 
sessed with large intuitive faculties. She 
perceived what was in Salinda's thoughts, and 
replied to them just as though they were 
spoken. 

" No, we never make any change in our 
table — ^it is the same in food and furnishing, 
whether strangers are present or not We use 
silver, simply because it is economical ; so we 
use it every day. In some families, it is kept 
for show; and so is a set of gilt china. We 
have nothing but what is useful, and for every 
day use, and we aim to have everything that 
is necessary and convenient. We use an oil* 
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doth upon the tea table, because we defem a 
table cloth unnecessary. We use a white cloth 
at breakfast and dinner, because we then Iiave 
meats with gravies, which if spilled accident- 
ally will be absorbed by the cloth, and not run 
off as they might from the oil-cloth and spoil 
somebody's dress/^ 

" And," said Mr. Savery, " more tlum any- 
tbing else, because we are accustomed to die 
sight of the white linen, and should not feel 
quite satisfied without it. And that is the true 
reason why we use many other things— habite, 
a^hion, long-continued use, without inquiring 
why or wherefore, binds us in a perfect bond- 
age. Half the women in large towns go to 
their meals just as a slave goes to his; because 
they are bid. They are not hungry, but the 
hour has come. They never know what they 
arc to have upon their own table. They look 
upon the ordinary duties of life as beneath 
their notice, and therefore hire a housekeeper 
to do just what every woman would be more 
womanly if she did herself. K a mother lends 
her mind and hands to make her house a 
happy home, she will rarely find occasion to 

4 
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complain of liusband or children seeking 
pleasure in improper places. 

" One of theiirst duties of every woman, 
whether a mother or not, who is placed at the 
head of a family, should be to inform herself 
of the quality of provisions, and how they 
should be cooked, best to promote economy 
and health. 

** An article that is very suitable for winter 
food, may be quite improper for summer. 
For instance, fat meat, or strong animal food 
of any kind, gives out heat to the body, while 
fruits on the other hand are cooling. Buck- 
wheat cakes, which we are so tbnd of in cold 
weather, would not be at all suitable in mid- 
summer. Again, food should be suited to the 
different stages of life. What would nourish 
an adult, would kill a babe. A hard laborer 
can eat fat meat and crude vegetables; but 
such a diet would never suit a literary person, 
or any one that lives much within doors. The 
more oxygen is taken into the lungs, the more 
food can the stomach digest. Every person 
who has the care of a family, should study 
Baron liebig's Familiar Letters on Chemistry, 
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in which he gives the relative proportion of 
flesh-producing aad warmth-giving power of 
various substances, which proves the value of 
a variety of food. Sugar is one of the cheap- 
est articles of human food, because it has a 
great deal of the oxygen-feeding property con- 
centrated in its substance ; but because of tbat^ 
concentration it cannot be used alone. It 
must be mixed with farinaceous feod, or with 
fruits, and eaten in small quantities at a time, 
and then it may, in fact should be made a part 
of our daily diet. Crude vegetables have but 
very little of the life-sustaining principles in 
their composition, yet they are extremely 
valuable to distend the stomach, and mix with 
the meat during the progress of digestion. A 
man could not live upon sugar, starch, and 
glue, notwithstanding they contain the very 
substances that the chemical laboratory of the 
stomach extracts from the coarser articles he 
consumes. The stomach can create nothing. 
It only digests, separates, appropriates or dis- 
solves the different portions of food received. 
If we are by the sea-side, or breathing dry 
maontain air, or the cold air of winter, we 
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bfl\e no occasion to tickle our paJates with 
pickles^ spicks, or any of the various condi* 
inents in use among the dwell^re in cities, to 
prpvoke an appetite. Almost everybody eat^ 
too tiiueh. OMldi'^n should never be tempted 
to eat more than the stomach c^i readily 
digest. Many mouthers, by continually stuffing, 
makQ gluttons of their children. 

"FooiJ has been>o cheap in Am^ca, that 
all classes have acquired a habit of over-eatings 
particularly mefits^ and the consequence is a 

national complaint; pf dyspepsia. 

"Hie foundation of many a profligate's life 
has beien laid by an over-indulgent mother^ 
who incites an appetite, which must be after^ 
wards pampered. 

' "Few house-keepers understand the true 
principles of preparing food in the best manner 
to promote health ; and in many families, chil- 
dren are allowed to partake of articles daily 
seen upon the table, because their parents and 
other adults do, that are positively injurious to 
their infantile systems. No mother should 
allow articles to be placed upon her table, 
th^t ej^pe^ence teaches her are injurious 1p 
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aay mejnber of the family. And where ^e 
lackp. experience, education should fiimis^i her 
the power of discrimination. I would mak^ 
the act of pr€>paring food, a part of the; educa-: 
tion of ev^rj cdiild, ipale qr fe^iale, hut pprti- 
cularly the latter. ;] ; > 

J "To preserve all th^ nourishing qjialiticSp of 
WiBat, and still leave it digestible^ is the great, 
art of ^ooJ^erjr.' 

f ^^But} excuse me, wife, and you too^gurls, I 
am trenehipg on Mi^. Sav0ry's grounds It id 
for herto teaph you the lart of eoo]dng. I 
qxiily intended to ^pei& of the phUosophy of 
i^WMi, and not the details of preparatijon." 

All expressed thetnselves deeply interested^ 
ai^d begged ^im to go om Mrs. Sarery 
remarked to Salinda^ that she mufiit expect to 
hear these tea-table lectures frequently. 

"True," s^d Mr. Saveiy, 'M have always 
made it a pointy, at this meal at least, for then, 
we have the most leisure, that my children 
should always be aUie to say, *I have learnt 
one thing more than I knew; befoi^e.' I think 
the tea-table the most fittitig place for a re« 
union of all the family, in the enjoyment of 
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interchange of information. To ns who labor 
all day, it is a delightful relaxation, and soother 
of our minds, after a day of toil. The tea-table 
is the best place for a father to discover the 
disposition of children, as well as a proper 
place to teach them politeness. 

^^ It is a great error with all who have the 
charge of youth, particularly girls, that do- 
mestic economy forms no part of their studies. 

" Your mother was very right, when she said 
that no girl was fit for a wife that did not 
know how to prepare all the principal dishes 
used in a family. It would save every one 
days of pain and mortification, when she was 
placed in a position *to do her own work or 
direct others how to do it, if she was taught 
herself before that day of necessity arrived. 
No lady ever felt happy and comfortable in 
her own house, while she knew that her 
kitchen giri knew more than her mistress. It 
is the worst possible economy, thus to neglect 
the education of a girl, because as a woman, 
she cannot tell whether those in her employ 
are wasteful or saving. I don't believe one 
woman in ten knows how to perform the simple 
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operation of boiling a piece of meat. Do you 
Salinda?" 

"Why, yes sir, I have seen that done so 
often, that I should not hesitate, though 1 
might fail in more difficult cooking." 

" Tell us then how you have seen meat pre- 
pared for boiling." 

"Our old cook at the school used to put 
her meat in a pot of cold water in the morning 
and let it soak, to grow tender, she said, till 
towards noon, and then put it on a brisk fire 
and keep it boiling as hard as possible till 
done." 

" And then throw away the pot liquor ?" 

"Not at once. She always set it away to 
get cold and then took off the fat. Of course 
she would throw away the remainder — what 
else could she do with it ?" 

" It is just as I expected. She threw away 
nearly all the gelatine of the meat, and saved 
the fibre for food, which contained but little 
more sustenance than so much straw. Did 
you ever observe the pot iquor when it looked 
like jelly t" 
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" Ygb sir, often; but I did not know btit 
that was always boiled out of the meat." 

" It cannot be boiled out ; but it is almost 
always soaked out by just buc\i a foolish pro- 
cess as you describe. Cold water dissolves 
the albumen of the flesh, and hot water 
hardens it, or rather cooks it in the substance 
of the meat. 

" To satisfy yourself, break an egg in cold 
water, and let it soak as long as the cook did 
her meat, and then boil it and see what has 
become of the white. It will be dissipated 
through the water, Now dr >p an egg into 
boiling water, and see how quick the white 
coagulates, and forms a compact mass around 
the yolk. It is just so with a piece of beef. 
It contains a somewhat similar substance, that 
dissolves, or soaks out, in cold water, and is 
lost, unless for soup, and then the meat always 
should be put into cold water an hour or more 
before it is put to boil. But meat that is to 
be eaten, should never bo soaked a minute in 
cold water, but should bo plunged at once all 
over in water boiling hot This at once coagu- 
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Ifttea the albumen, all over the surface^ and 
prevents loss of weight or nutritive quality. 
It is idle to try to force the pot to boil harder 
as many do, because the heat of boiling water 
cannot be increased, and meat will cook in a 
temperature of 165 degrees. It only needs 
the fall heat of boiling water until the blood 
and albumen is set, and then it cannot be dis- 
solved and made to escape in the water. 

"A piece of meat put down to roast, should 
be brought as near a hot fire as possible at 
first, and not suffered to heat and stew slowly. 
Let the outside be slightly browned as soon as 
possible and then you may cook slow. In fact 
this rule will apply to almost everything — 
meat, fish, bread, vegetables. Potatoes should 
never be put in cold water. K dropped one 
by one into boiling water, they will never be- 
come sodden. You heard what Susan said 
of those little com cakes — she put them 
between two hot irons until the outside was 
crusted over — that should be the rule with all 
bread and meat, roasting, baking, or boiling, 
unless you want to extract the juice of the 
meat for soup. The great secret of the good- 

4* 
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ncBS of roast potatoes is, because they are pat 
into very hot ashes or embers, that cooks the 
outside at once. 

" There now, that will do for this evening's 
lecture. If too long continued, we shaU tire 
cor new papiL" 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The Sayerys Breakfast 

PBEciSEiiT at SIX o'clock the next moruingi' 
Susan's bell rung for breakfast, and in pre- 
cisely five minutes afterwards, all were seated 
around a snow-white cloth, and a breakfast fit 
for an epicure. It was now the month of 
May, and Mr. and Mrs. Savery, and Frank, 
had all been out in the garden at work for an 
hour ; Lillie would have been with them, but 
for Salinda and her books. It was delightful 
when LilHe met her parents, to see how 
pleasantly she said good morning mother- 
how do you do father — are you well brother ; 
and to hear their kind expressions towards 
her and Salinda, made the latter feel aR 
though she would not exchange her present 
situation for hotel life, or boarding school, 
upon any consideration whatever, 

" Mother," said Lillie, " I shall serve you fint 
this morning, since Salinda begs that she may 
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not be treated as a stranger. Will you have 
chocolate or tea? We have discarded the 
use of coffee/' said she, addressing herself to 
Salinda, " but if you are wedded to it, I pre- 
sume you can have it." 

"Thank you, I never take anything but 
black tea, not very strong, and only one cup 
at a meal." 

"Father will have chocolate, for that is 
about half his breakfast." 

As this meal was so much like our owl 
ideas of proper eating, we are inclined to give 
some of the particulars. 

The remainder of yesterday^s dinner of 
baked beans, was "warmed over," and the 
pork cut in small slices, white and cold 
on a plate. The little pieces of corned beef 
iiad all been chopped into a fine hash, with 
some potatoes. All the dry bread had been 
made into a delicious dish of milk toaaU 
Frank had a few radishes from his early 
planting, of which he was not a little proud. 
But what took the eye of Salinda most, was a 
smoking dish, of grains of whole com, as white 
as snow. She had never seen anything like 
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it^ before. She had frequeutly seen what is 
called hominy, or samp, or hulled corn, but 
those di^^ were unlike this, both in taste and 
looks. She asked, of course, for informa- 
tion. 

^' This is a regular breakfast dish with us," 
said Mrs. Savery. ^^ It is both nutritious and 
wholesome.'' 
" And economical," added Mr. Savery* 
^^ Yes, and to very many, that is the most 
important part of the consideration. For the 
last year it has not cost much more per bushel 
than the average price of potatoes ; and it cer- 
tainly contains more than double the nutri- 
ment, and not in too concentrated a form to 
be healthy. This is com hulled by machinery, 
leaving the grain nearly whole. We often 
make use of another kind of hominy, made by 
cracking the grain more or less fine, the 
coarser the better, in a common mill, and 
then sifting and winnowing out the meal and 
hulls. We rather prefer this sort, and on 
account of a dollar going so much further in 
a family when expended for hominy, instead 
of ])otatoes at one or two dollars a bushel, this 
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excellent dish ought to be more generally 
known." 

'^ How is it prepared ! I like the taste, and 
your reasons for its use so well, that I am 
anxious to learn the art of cooking it properly. 
I am sure that which I have seen heretofore, 
has not been prepared like this." 

" Put it in soak over night in tepid water. 
Boil it gently in a porcelain or tinned kettle, 
at least two hours in the same water, adding 
more if necessary, and taking care not to let 
it scorch, and that all the water is absorbed 
when taken off! Keep it in the same vessel, 
warming it over from time to time, until con- 
sumed." 

" Do you add salt or butter ?" 

"Never while cooking. Boil it in soft, 
clear water only. At the table, you may 
eat it with salt and butter, or sugar, or 
in milk, or mix it with your meat gravy. 
It is a good substitute for rice in a pudding. 
It is excellent fried in a little bacon fat, like 
mush, to a nice brown. We will try that 
some morning." 

^^ I am sure this is a secret wortli knowing 
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I haye often thought how mach is wasted in 
some houses, and how little is known in all, 
of the economy of purchasing and preparing 
food. I have read somewhere, that one half 
of the American people wasted enough to feed 
the other half; and that the greatest kitohen 
curse, was a frying pan ; but I never under- 
stood why.'' 

^^It is because that meat cooked in that way, 
is about the worst cooked of any way it can be 
both for health and economy. I don't know 
of but one thing worse than the smell of burnt 
grease in the frying pan, and that is that it 
should be taken into the stomach for digestion. 
The usual practice in frying meat or anything 
else, is to put only enough fat in the pan to 
bum and blacken, and scorch the meat, or fish, 
often giving it a bitter taste. If any article is 
to be fried, fat enough to float.it should be 
used, and that heated as hot as possible without 
scorching, and then plunge the meat, fish, 
chicken, dough, potatoes, apples, &c., all over 
in the hot fat at once. Fish cannot be fried 
fit to eat, in any other way. Meat and 
chicken can always be better cooked in some 
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other way, besides frying. Fried potatoes and 
fried apples, if properly done, are very good 
food. Fried cakes, or dough-nuts, are a great 
Yankee dish, but are often badly cooked. They 
are fried in too little lard, and soaked with 
burnt grease, forming a most unhealthy com- 
pound. I shall endeavor to tell you by and 
by several methods of cooking meats, both 
economical and healthy. For instance, a stew 
that we often have and which is eaten with a 
good relish, is made of a pound of beef, that 
fried or broiled, would have looked like a very 
diminutive breakfast for half a dozen persons. 
Now, with the addition of two or three pota- 
toes, and the gravy of our last roast, thickened 
with crumbs of stale bread, it makes an ample 
breakfast tor us all." 

" Yes mother," said Frank, " and the gravy 
on the hominy is most delicious. Besides, the 
meat is a great deal more tender than it would 
be fried." 

"You are taking lessons all round," said 
Mr. Savery to Salinda, laughing heartily. 

"And for wlilch I am truly tliankful. J 
shall endeavor to profit by all I hear and sec, 
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Are you going now sir? I hope 1 have not 

«■ - - ■ • 

detained you." 

" Not long. We generally take our time to 
eat all our meals. I consider it about the 
worst waste of time to eat in a hurry. Susan, 
will you give me my dinner pail. I shall see 
you again at six. Good bye." 

Lillie was not to be cheated of what she had 
always been accustomed to, because a stranger 
was present, and she ran after him into the 
entry, and a slight sound followed, such as has 
often betrayed a kiss in the dark. 

"Now Salinda," said Mrs. Savery, "how 
have you apportioned your time for the day t 
for there is as much in economy of expendi- 
ture of time, as in the expenditure of money. 
Frank, what are you going to do ?" 

" I shall work an hour in the garden, before 
school, and then I shall ^wash my face and 
comb my hair,' and — ^you know the rest ;" and 
away he ybxl to his work, whistling a merry 
catch to the mocking-bird that hung from his 
mother's window, which the bird at once took 
up and repeated, and so they echoed each 
other. 
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Salinda replied to the question addressed to 
her, that she had taken the matter into consid- 
eration, and asked Mrs. Savery for Lillie's 
company half an hour to go out and buy the 
stuff for the gauze curtain for the books ; tho 
calico curtain for the dresses, and the stuff for 
the lounge. 

" And while you are out, you may buy some 
stuff for a mosquito net, which you will want 
by and by, and may as well have on hand. I 
offered to get it, but your mother would not 
listen to it She said, ^ I want Salinda to begin 
to provide everything for herself.' It is all 
very well. You may get your hat on at once, 
Lillie, as instead of half an hour, it will take 
a full one, and by that time you will have to 
get ready for school." 

" And when I return," said Salinda, "I aball 
work till about eleven o'clock, and then I have 
an engagement with Susan in the kitchen." 

" I wonder what is on hand ?" said Lillie. 

" Nothing unusual ; I am only going to take 
my first lesson in bread-making, and learn how 
i«» do that very difficult piece of cooking, boil 
a potatoe." 
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" In buying your mosquito net/' said Mrs, 
Savery, as they were going out, ^'' recollect that 
of all colors, green is the best for the eye to 
rest upon as it wakes in the morning, and red 
or pink the worst. A light blue is very good, 
and a rather more durable color. White soils 
too easily. For the curtain, a drab ground, 
with a smaU sprig or vine would be pretty. 
I always select calicoes or carpets, with figures 
that have some meaning — something that re- 
presents something in nature. Everyfliing of 
that kind ought to be made useAil rather than 
fanciful. For instance, a carpet might be 
made a complete study of tropical plants, in 
natural colours, the names and uses of which 
could readily be learned by children." 

Thank you, for these useful hints, particu- 
larly as to colors, not only now but for the 
future." 

"Lillie," said Salinda as tHey were going 
down the street, " what color is your mosquito 
bar?" 

"It was a light blue, but I believe it is 
among the things that were. I suppose mo- 
ther will get a new one, as she says it is bet- 
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ter to pay the expense of a net, than to be tor- 
mented a single night with one mogquito^ 
And then, in case of a little indisposition, they 
are so good to keep off the flies. My father 
says it would be good economy for any farmer 
to pay for mosquito nets to enable his hired 
men to sleep well; they would do so much 
more work." 

Salinda had obtained the information she 
wanted. She merely wanted to know that 
Lillie's bed was unprovided, so that she might 
buy two nets just alike, as well as two cur- 
tains to shield the dresses; for she already 
felt that she could not do enough to pay for 
all the useful information she was daily obtain- 
ing from every member of this family. 

She said nothing of her intentions, but 
managed to give them all a pleasant little sur- 
prise one day, to find a net up at each bed 
exactly alike. 

She chose for the curtain, a piece of calico, 
with a drab ground — ^like ground color, she 
said — with a delicate sprig of the hop in full 
bearing. " The very sight," said she, '^ maji 
have a sort of magnetic influence, and induce 
sleep, as well as a hop pillow." 
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It was a sensible idea, for the mind certainly 
has a powerful influence upon the body. 

It would have been no hard matter to read 
what was passing in the mind of Susan, when 
Salinda came down to the kitchien ; for it was 
printed upon ber face. . 

"Now," she thought, "I shall have an 
opportunity to pay a part of the debt of grati- 
tude I owe this sweet girl's mother. But for 
her, I might have been a beggar, thief, or at 
bost a rag picker in the street; for I was a 
helpless orphan^ without a hand to guide, or 
tongue to give iQera kind word. She took 
me ^om the street to a school room, and taught^ 
and fi^d, and clpthed me; and when she saw 
that I was not all viciousness, she took me 
home. Oh t how many poor children might 
be saved in the same way. But it always 
i^peared to me that such children in the 
streets of a city, only held an equal rank and 
value with the rats. Both are looked upon as 
vermin that are eating into the big cheese of 
society, and still those whose substance they 
devour, only seek to punish them for having 
an appetite, instead of training that appetite 
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to relish other than stolen food. Talk of eco- 
nomy 1 The worst economy on earth is thig 
waste of human beings. Worse than waste, 
for these poor children are not only permitted 
but compelled to grow up as worthless as rats, 
to prey upon all that come within their reach 
when their teeth are grown. 

^^Is human labor so worthless that it should 
thus be wasted! What if every woman who 
has the means should do as Mrs. Lovewell did 
by me, where should we find any vagabond 
children in the next generation?" 

It is curious to observe what magnetic power 
there is in a smile — one that comes from the 
heart. Sftlinda was won by the kind look and 
words of Susan, to feel that she was not looked 
upon as an intruder in the kitchen, and that 
she might ask questions that would tire the 
patience of one less willing than her present 
instructor, and still receive pleasant an- 
swers. 

"I have come," said Salinda, "to see you 
make bread, and I suppose I shall ask what 
will seem to you a great many foolish ques- 
tions.'* 
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""WTiich I shall answer strictly according to 
Scripture." 

''"What? answer a fool according to his 
folly." 

"Yes, but God never intended that those 
answers should be such as would make him 
more foolish. No ; if you, compared to me, 
are not wise in bread*making, it will give me 
as great pleasure to teach you as ever it did 
your mother to teach me. 

"This is what we call a sponge. I set it 
this morning, and you see it is now ready to 
knead into loaves. This is by far the most 
important part of breadmaking." 

"Please tell me about setting the sponge, 
as you call it." 

"Oh, yesl "Well, I use about ten quarts 
of flour, which I put into this large wooden 
tray, and make a hole in the centre and pour 
in about half a pint of brewer's yeast, mixed 
with a pint of water, milk warm. As I pour 
it in gradually, I stir some of the flour in with 
it, till it forms a batter. Then I take a hand- 
fill of dry flour and sprinkle over the top. 
Then I spread over this a thick tow cloth| 
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wliicli I call my sponge cloth, and never use 
it for anything else but covering the bread 
tray. Now I set my sponge by the fire, or in 
the sun, and go about my work till it is ready 
to knead." 

" How do you know when it is ready!" 
"I f5pequently look at it, and when it seems 
to be working, that is, sponging up, so as to 
crack the covering of flour, it is then ready to 
form into dough." 
"That is what you are going to do now." 
" Yes ; and therein lies the secret of good 
bread. Not one in ten ever kneads the dotigh 
enough. It is hard work, and requires strong 
hands, and can only be done by hand. I 
begin thus; by pouring in warm water mth 
one hand and mixing it with the other. It 
will take about two quarts, so that altogether 
I shall use of yeast and water, about half a^ 
many pounds as I have flour. Clear soft water 
is the best. I use cistern water, filtered. 
Milk- warm or blood- warm is about right. I 
add a table-spoonful of fine salt. This I scat- 
ter over the sponge before I begin to knead. 
Mixing flour and water together will make 
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dough, but if you want good bread, you must 
take both hands in this way, and work the 
mass into a stiff, tough dough. 

"There, now, you see how it adlieres together, 
fio that I could draw it out in strands and braid 
a rope. Now I form it into a compact ball, 
and cover it up, and set it here in this warm 
spot of sunshine that is pouring through the 
window upon the kitchen table. I shall let it 
stand there about an hour, and then take a 
knife and cut it evenly into four parts, each 
of which I shall take separately upon my pie 
board, and form it into a loaf to suit one of 
these pans. By timing my work in this way| 
I cook my dinner, aad bake my bread by one 
heat in the stove." 

''What is that for?" said Sdlinda, as she 
saw her cut off a lump of dough as large as 
her fist and lay it aside. 

'' That is to leaven another baking. Do yon 
see those pieces of stale bread which I am 
soaking in milk. I never waste a morsel of 
bread. Either in pudding, gravy, or in rusk, 
I use up all. These pieces I soak till so soft that 
I can add a little flour and knead the whole 

5 
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together. I also add a little shortening. Thift 
lump of dough I shall knead into the mass, 
and that will make the whole light. Then I 
mould it out like biscuit, and bake them after 
the bread is done, and hare th«n warm £ar 
tea. Oh, I forgot the sweetening. I ahmys 
sweeten rusk." 
" How often do you bake bread t" 
"Twice a week; but if I had a large brick 
oven I would only bake once a week ;- becaioe 
stale bread, or more properly speaking, ripe 
bread, is for the most, healthy and economical^ 
and as I never waste any old bread, it ia.no 
matter how much I have on hand." - 
"Do you ever mix potatoes wifli your flour?" 
"I used to when potatoes were chei^. At 
a dollar or more a bushel, it is not good eco- 
nomy. I often add a little com meal, but I 
always cook it partly firsty in a thin mush. 
If added raw to the flour, it will not cook 
enough in the baking process. For a change, 
I make bread with an addition of a little 
sugar, or butter, or sweet lard. I forgot to 
say I always add butter to my rusk. Some* 
times I divide my dough, and sweeten one loaf 
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for the chfldren. They are fond ot it, and it 
is much more healthy than rich cake. When 
the writer of that text which says ' bread is 
the staff of life/ wrote it, he certainly referred 
to good bread ; not such miserable bread as 
we find in most houses. If you hare good 
bread, you never will be at any loss to set a very 
good, meal, ^ upon emergency, wifhout meat. 
You may have fresh bread and butter, dry 

tpast and butter, soft toast with water or milk, 

■• . , . ^ . ' • . - .. - ;. . •.-.-- v;.. . ;■' 

bread and milk, or, and what can be nicer, some 
bread and butter and honey." ' 

^^ Speaking of honey, I am quite surprised 

» • • - ■ • > 

to find that Mr. Savery ^eeps bees, here in 

•' . '■ ■• - • • ' 

town. I thought they must always be kept in 
the country." 

"That is quite a mistake. . Here is our gi^- 
den kad half a dozen others right around here, 
and a good many trees, and then it is only 
half a mile out into the orchards and fields. 
We have half a dozen hives now, all from one 
that cost si^ dollars, I believe, in the first place, 
and they have cost nothing since, except a lit* 
tie feeding, to save honey, and for two years we 
have had honey plenty in the house, and have 
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given a good deal to friends, and sold £ftj * ' 
dollars' worth. 

"Mrs. Savery says it is worth while to keep 
bees, jnst to learn children the value of indus- 
try, and how property can be accumulated 
little by little, and how we may all learn the 
value of improving our time while in health, 
to lay up a store for the winter of old age. 
The economy of space, too, as exhibited in the 
formation of their cells, and the discipline of the 
family to the government of one head, are all 
worth studying. Would you like to go and see 
them at work, you will just have time before 
dinner. I am going to set the table now.^' 

^'Oh, I am afraid to go near t^em, they 
sting so." 

" Only their enemies or persons they don't 
like. Ours are domesticated. You may go 
and sit down by the hour, near the hive, and 
they will not touch you. Frank often goes 
out to play with them. They seem to know 
him." 

" Pray let me set the table, and I will go 
afterwards and walk in the garden and look at 
the bees, and Frank's hen's nests. 
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** Now, don't tell me a thing, and I will see 
if I cannot arraiige the whole quite to your 
satisfiEU^tion." 

"Let me aasnre yon," said Mrs. Savery, 
when told by Snsan how she had been learn* 
ing to make bread, and set the table, " let me 
assure you, Salinda, that while yon go to work 
« with such a cheerfnl dii^Kwition and such an 
earnest desire to learn these little arts of 
housekeeping, you will never find the least 
difficulty. It is the first great step to go at 
everything with a cheerfnl heart, and determi- 
nation to do right, towards making everything 
right. Ah, there come the children, punctual 
as the clock; now, Susan, we will have our 
little plain dinner. What have you gott 
Oh! a nice piece of fresh beef, not exactly 
like the French bouilli, but after a way of our 
own. It is a piece of the rump, from 7 to 10 
pounds, which was boiled in soup yesterday, 
of whieh we made our dicner without cutting 
the meat. It was slightly flavored with onion, 
parsley and thyme. Susan always adds a dry 
pepper pod, one of our own raising, and just 
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•alt eaoi^h to fl^Torit»aQ4 while iVJi^^ 
it^ Btickfi iQ tI|k(Q|Qe cloves* ^^ Xon. ^U: (fincl St 
tender and good. '\ ; • ; ' ,, , 

'' ,We^ aira lall fo|)4 of^it cold^ l>ut ifx it^abo^ld 
be pir^{N;rtp(d h^» >7^in ^ 4iii^ wd ekp.it. bi 
the oyen a i&w minutes. ; In the aenaen '^^ 
them, .we elwAjrs add tomato^ ;tKow. m^ 
fiubsldtiite toi^i^^atpAp^ This asjml^^ jp^ 
Wfll ;fi]id <fif^sh .aad tepder. It. to -4 healtligr 
Y^g^le at j3iip.«as(m..- ]0fow f4ll j^rti-^^af 
your lcittu(?€i. IjP^ith ^i^gari.as Firfnkja::6xieg 

, , N.I..- ■• , - I r . < w * -. 

*^I netver t^|8ted4t tbat-waj. When; I hlM^e' 
Ijf^atichool) thcf pl4hoii8eke(ey>er w^ alwAjF^ 
scolding^ about opr w^ soim^oh sx^gBkry and 
X 4on't ^ow TYJtot rtie^wottWhaye mij if aaajf 
one had U90d it u]>on lettuee.' • . ^ . 
. /f She ^i^w x^pthing of ^qoaomj. 1 shoiM 
have allowed yo% to ^^teu; yo^r wa^f 
bread, milk, vegetables and meat if you liked 
it; so 70U did not eat raw sugar, jou jnight 
have all you wished, that is, in place of the 
same cost of other food." 

'^I declare the lettuce is much better this 
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WKj tlian as it is usually fixed at the hotel, 
Mrith mustard, oil, vinegar, pepper, salt, cat- 
sup, etc., and I dare say, more healthy." 

"If you like vinegar, you will find the 
sweet and sour very pleasant mixed together. 
How do you like the beef?" 

"It is excellent, and so is the asparagus; 
and these greens, what are they ?" 

"It is a compound, I think. Frank knows 
best, he gathered them. How is it, Frank t" 

^' Two dandelions ; three turnip tops ; a few 
sprigs of spinage, a little pig-weed, or lamb's 
quarter, and the balance cabbage sprouts. 
All good, and as I could not get a mess of 
either, I thought I would go in for an assort- 
ment. This part is hen fruit," said he, laugh- 
ing, and pointing to the halves of hard-boiled 
eggs that Susan had added to the dish of 
greens. "Shall I help you to a Utile 
more ?" 

" K you please. I am fond of such food, 
and believe it is healthy, and I suppose, Frank, 
not very expensive." 

" I can tell you in the fall, or rather sister 
lillie can ; for she sets down every day debt 
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and credit to the garden. I wonder bow 
much she will credit my two dandelions." 

" I don't know, Frank ; how much do you 
think they were worth ?" 

"Well, they were good big ones, but I 
guess on the whole, you may set down the 
whole mess of greens at two cents." 

"That is a very fair estimate, my son ; and I 
am glad to see you inclined to be just, even in 
yom' dealings witli the garden. You will find 
it saves a great many cent& in the course of 
the year." 

"Yes, ma'am; I am going to charge yon 
eight cents for the asparagus, two cents for the 
lettuce, and one cent for the radishes I shall 
give you for tea." 

"There is thirteen cents to-day; and cer- 
tainly you give us things at very low rates, 
and much more fresh than those we get i|i 
market. Your hen-house, too, Frank, has been 
very profitable to us the past year." 

" And that reminds me that I must go and 
give the biddies some water, and cut a little 
grass for them, before I go to school." 

"Oh, let me do that," said Salinda, "I am 
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going out with Susan, after dinner, to look at 
them." 

" Will you? well, I thank you ; I will do as 
much for you, or somebody else, it is all the 
same, so that we help one another, and try to 
do all the good we can in the world, so my 
moUier says, and I never knew her to say 
anything wrong." 

^^ And I hope I never shall know my son to 
say or do anything wrong." 

^ I hope not, mothar ; and therefore, if sis- 
ter lillie is ready, we will hurry off to school » 
and to-morrow — * Well, well,' as our minister 
says, ^ye know not what a day may bring 
forth,' — ^but to-morrow is Saturday." 

** What do you expect to-morrow will bring 
forth for you, Frank, a play-day ?" 

^^ Not exactly, though I think I shall make 
it one of amusement. In die first place, let 
me see — ^well, in the first place, I shall get up 
and take a wash. Then I shall go down and 
help father in the garden till breakfast-time. 
, Then I shall wash again. Cold water don't 
hurt me any. At breakfast I expect to eat 
two fresh eggs. Give the biddies credit for a 
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ipt^x^f IMlifii that is ^it^m 0eB^ I^Am 
breakfast, I shall cut my grass for thd fiinA 
time. Can't tell I^ow much tha( will be till 
old Cap'en Peabodj comes yrith^his.wbeelbai^ 
row^ to take it home.; It will ^r|ng hs milk, 
though, for our, Suii^ay pijddiBg, Thten^I ant^ 
goiug to clean out my hen^housc^ and put 
every scrap of dirt in the cistern^ wheve filthy 
mixe^ all ^o^ of stpff .whiqh makes our 
melons, and lima bea^Sr-aad tomato^ aed 
cdevy, and other t^^gnk leeders upon miuMafe, 
as father eaUs theni> >.aii4 ^^^ tbi^i Ti^ 
going oyer to the^aew h<>u9e where lather is 
at work, to nail five pieces <^ waste bo^rdft 
together into abotx, for a-nest for my old' blue 
ben, for she. told me yesterday that 'she should 
want to commience setting about Sunday. 
After that, I have nothing particular on band, 
and shall be at the service of my mpther, or. 
either of these my sistersi, for a walk, or ride, 
or to work, or read, or play. Now, are you 
ready, Lillie? Grood-bye, mother, good-bye, 
oister," kissing his hand to Salinda, and run* 
ning off in a glee of laughter. 
^' Thank you, brother Frank. Bemember, 
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then, to-morrow afternoon, you are at the ser- 
vice of the ladies. Good-bye. What a remark- 
able boy," said Salinda, to his mother, "for 
one of his years. I do not understand why 
one child should be so manly, or womanly, 
and another so childish." 

"It is because they are kept so childishly 
by their parents. The mind, the natural facul- 
ties have no chance to develop their power. 
Infants have the organs of voice, but do not 
use them because the reasoning faculties have 
tiot yet taught them the meaning of words. 
As soon as that faculty is developed, children 
become great talkers, mere chatterers, many 
of them. Those who hear correct language, 
acquire and use it. Without giving a child 
ideas, how is it to express them? Without giv- 
ing a child to understand what its ears, eyes, 
and hands are for, how is that child to exercise 
anything but the natural faculties of a child. 

"To improve a child's organ of language, you 
must converse with that child, not in namby 
pamby baby talk, but as though you were con- 
versing with a man or woman. If my children 
talk manly, it is because they never hear any 
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Other language from tlieir parents. Frank may 
seem a little forward, sometimes, but it is because 
he has a natural vein of liumor, and vivacit/ 
of disposition. My children are not petulant, 
because they never see anything of the kind at 
home, and the little tliey see abroad, only serves 
to make them love home quiet all the better." 

" But you do not think that all children are 
bom alike?" 

" Oh, no, by no means. Some of the per- 
ceptive faculties are much stronger than others 
in different individuals. I have heard of a 
person so deficient in the organ of color, that 
he could not tell green from blue, or yellow 
from white. You seem surprised, yet reflect 
a moment. By candle light, you cannot do it 
yourself. To such a person, in daylight, the 
same inability to distinguish the difference in 
shades continues. Now it is hardly possible, 
if those having charge of that person in child- 
hood, had taken coilstant pains to develop this 
organ, that it would not have been improved. 
Many children have the organ of Causality 
constantly blunted, and the intellect made 
dull, by that universal check — ^dwiCt a«i %o 
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ma/ny focUsh que^tixms^ — ^put upon their in- 
quiring minds. Is it foolish for a child to 
inquire the cause of, what is to him, a pheno- 
dienon? I remember when a child, I went 
with my father, who was one of those men 
who never could bear to hear a child ask ques- 
tions, to see a fouiitain play. The beautiful jets 
•f water spouted into the air, sixty feet, and 
fell in silver and diamond sparkling drops, all 
around. My first inquiry was, * who makes it 
play?' I was answered quite short, * nobody, 
you silly child.' 'Then,' said I, earnestly, 
""uoluxt makes it play?' I was not kindly 
answered with a short description of the laws 
that govern water, but told not to ask so many 
foolish questions. Do you know what I 
thought then? If 1 over grow to be a woman, 
I never will tell a child not to ask so many 
foolish questions. Acting upon that impres- 
sion, so graven upon my heart,as it was burn- 
ing with desire to know the cause of that 
water spouting into the air, I have ever en- 
couraged ray children to ask questions. I 
have told them there is a cavse for everything. 
Study to find out that cause. Never say I 
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don^t know, I never thought about lihati I 
teach them to think. I make companions of 
them. I ask questions for them to answer^ 
For instance: one day I saw Fitrnk bringing 
some old lime into the hen yard, and I asked 
him what that was for. ^Because,' said he, 
^the shells of eggs are principally ccnnposed 
of liane,' fWhp told you so!' 'No one; i 
read it in a book, and I said to myself, then 
hens must eat lioie ; how else oonld the shells 
be fomned, I did just what you have always 
told me, mother* I argued from effect to 
cause.' This was but a trifle in itself but it 
taught itte what was tiie effect of early train* 
ing upon a young mind. We have always 
tried to impress upon him the good effect of 
manly actions. We have developed his natu- 
ral iaculties, without crowding his education 
in scTiool. I have been encouraged in this 
course by an elder brother, the uncle Ephraim 
you hear Lillie talk about He was here some 
year« ago, and before he started home, he 
wrote for his son Cliarles to meet him in Ohi- 
ci^Oj on a certain day, widi his carriage and 
horses. * Why, Ephraim,' said I, * how old is 
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CSiarley?' 'Well, let me see,' said te^ftWs 
is September, and he was eight in March,' 
* And do you expect him to drive forty miles 
alone, and then, what if he should not meet 
you- Something might detain you.' He 
replied, ' The road is plain, he kuows the way^ 
and he will go to the hotel. Mr. Brown knows 
him, for ho has been there with me. And if 
he didn't, the boy has a tongue, and can tell 
him who h^ is, and what he is ^fter. He will 
do well enough, depend upon it, sister. That 
is the way I train nay boys.' The result 
proved his ; theory correct. Charley went in, 
and drove to the hotel, ordered his horses put 
up, and saw that they were well taken care 
of, too, and. he took good care of himself. 
My brother did not arrive for three days ; the 
boat he went around the lakes on, havfftg got 
aground, and met with several detentions." 

^' I should have thought Charley would have 
been alarmed at his father's absence, or got 
tired of waiting." 

" Not he. He knew that his father would 
come when die boat did, and in tlie meantime 
he improved every minute. He studied the 
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Boience of afifp-^uilding, found out how the 
workmen bent those great planks by the aid 
of steam; looked mto the steam-engine shops, 
and found somebody that was willing to answer 
his questions, and teach him how the powei 
was obtained and controlled. Then he looked 
into the founderies, and saw how cast-iron was 
formed, how machines were made, by boring, 
('rilling, filing, polishing, and fitting the various 
parts together, and, in short, my brother wrote 
me 4t was the best three days' schooling the 
boy ever had. I was not at all sorry, after I 
had learned the result, that I was detained. 
In fact, I did not fret any, at the time; I knew 
it was all for the best, as every such thing 
always is, though we are not always able to 
see it.' 

^^This also taught me a lesson. It taught 
me that children have a^natural desire to learn, 
and that they cannot learn unless they have a 
teacher. It taught me that the faculties of a 
child may be developed much younger than 
is generally supposed. We have infant schools, 
End all sorts of institutions,' to force the facul- 
ties applicable to the ordinary brandies of 
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school studies, which are pushed Wkd plante in 
a hot-bed, or forcing-house, to the neglect of 
all the qualifications that make a man or 
woman of intellect. 

^^ There, now, I think I have given you a 
sufficientlj long lecture upon the science ot 
mind culture." 

^^I think I could listen to just such a one, 
with profit and pleasure, every day, and I hope 
I shall" 

^^ There is no telling what the next may be 
about. I never premeditate upon piy subject. 
Whatever occurs at the moment, that I think 
I can explain, or make use of to teach those who 
are dependent on me for information, I seize 
upon as tlie basis of my lecture, if that is a 
proper term for those little conversations. 
You were going to the garden — ^I have a little 
work to do. I saw a moth-miller last night, 
and that is a warning for me to secure my furs 
and woolens. It costs so little time or money 
to pack them down in a trunk or box, with a 
little camphor gum, tobacco, snuff, cedar 
shavings, sassaffras, or almost anything tliat 
gives a s^ong odor, except musk." 
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** And why not that?" 

^^1 cannot say. I only know that nntskrat 
furs are just as likely to be destroyed as any 
other." 

t Mrs. Savery went about her work of 43aving ; 
for Aat ia tiie true economy of housekeepings 
saving everything — ^money, time^ And that 
which cost both— gathering up little fMgments 
r-doing what most women call ttiAeB ; but, 
though it may seem trifling to them, it is no 
trifle to tiieir husbands, in the footing up of 
the year's accounts. 

> l^dinda weiait to fulflU her promise to Frank, 
to water and feied his hens. Susan ^^eht with 
hety and that she might not feel as though she 
was losing any time, Salinda was to help her 
wash liie dishes^ " But," says she, "had we 
not better do that first ?" 
. " No, because Frank is very regular' in his 
practice of feeding and watering his hens in 
the middle of the day ; stnd habit with them is 
as strong as with us. They are looki^ig for it." 

Salinda found the same economy of space 
here as else^/l^here. A strip five feet wMe 
across the end of the lot was occupied by the 
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{>oiilti7 yftrd, poultry house, tool hotuae, and 
the temple of Oloacina. 

The latter bore a most is^trikiiig contrast to 
most of these nec^ssarir appetidages to every 
hduse.- A barrel of plaster of l^aris stodd in 
one ecnmer, ^di<h a little tin dipper, and it was 
the invaitable mie of every occupant of the 
place, to s^^tter into^^ihe vault a little of the 
plaster, ' which absorbed aH the ammonia, 
ki^eping the place sweet, and rendering the 
monthly task of emptyin g the contents into 
the compost bed, neither unpleasant nor unpro- 
fitable. That compost bed was a tight vat, 
occupying the rootn under the hen-house, and 
in summer received aH the fertilizing liquids 
from the house, as weU as every other scrap 
of waste^ which not only kept .the garden 
rich, but afforded a surplus which was readily 
purchased and pumped out every week, by a 
market gardener in the neighborhood. In 
tihe com^ appropriated as a hen yard, stood a 
large plum tree, that never failed to T»ear a 
full crop, because the hens prevented the 
ravages of the curculio. Starting near the 
compost tank, from which the roots drew sus- 
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tenance, were two grape vines; a Catawba 
and an Isabella, which were trained each way 
along the building and fence for a hundred 
feet ; these afforded all the grapes, and manj 
more than tiie family wanted, and, as Kr. 
Savery said, cost no room of earth or air. 

Over the heu-house was the aviary ; and on 
top of the little room nsed to store the tools 
the lime, plaster, empty beehives, <&c. &c., 
grew the fSeunons water-melons. The whole 
of these bnildings were screened from full 
view of the house by a row of quince, currant, 
gooseberry, and rose-bushes. Then came the 
strawberry bed, with the vines shooting through 
the covering of tan bark, which not only serves 
as the best manure, but keeps the fruit clean 
All the vegeti^es and bushes seemed to be 
arranged so as to economize room, and make a 
little spot of ground produce a great deal of 
food. Kext to the house was the grass-plat, 
and in Hie centi'e of that stood a half barrel 
tub, filled with earth, and planted with cucum- 
bers. Half the vines will climb a bush, and 
the other half fall down upon the grass, but 
are not allowed to rim far. 
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Salinda could not help thinking how much 
land in and around all cities is wasted — ^left 
barren and worthless, that might be made to 
bear rich products of human food, like this 
little plat. She noticed that even the earth in 
the cucumber tub was not allowed to remain 
idle while waiting for the proper time to re- 
ceive the seed, and while they were vegetating, 
but it was made to produce a crop of early 
radishes. She did not know, but Mr. Savery 
did, that this productiveness was owing to his 
liquid manure, and other frequent waterings 
which he gave the whole ground, with a cheap 
hand force-pump and hose, with a rose nozzle, 
which Frank guided while his father worked 
the pump. 

" I should really like to know where your 
cistern is. There is but one pump, and that is 
at the well." 

"And yet it draws well or cistern water at 
your option. Tou have only to turn this cock 
this way, and that one this way, and now it 
will pump well water. Change them back 
again, and you draw water from the cistern^ 
which is under the grass-plat Last summer 
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it got SO low after being cleaned out in the 
spring, that we had to use ley from the ash 
leach, to make the well water soft enough to 
wash with. But after all, there is nothing like 
good filtered rain water for every purpose. It 
id great economy to build a cistern, and adds 
greatly to the comfort of those who have to do 
Ihe housework. Speaking of the cistern re- 
minds me that I have got some dishes to 
wash." 

*' And I am to help you — ^that is, I should 
like to learn what there is for noie' to'leam in 
{hat branch of domestic economy, if you are 
wining, Susan." • ' 

^ Certainly. Well, here is one thing for yon 
to learn. Never put ivory knife-handles into 
warm water. I use this double tin can. This 
for the knives, fKat for the forks.^' 

It was like two quart measures^ soldered to- 
gether. One had an extra bottom, that' left 
the water jiist deep enough for the dinner 
knives, and the other for tlie forks, when filled 

* There are eans made on pniiMee with Imn IHce a' gridiron,' io cIom 
th^ the handles cannot go throp^h, while the Uadee reawia in tht 
Iraior. Busang was more primitiriB and leee ejcpentiTie. 
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Dear the top. For the tea knives it was not so 
fall^-4;he can being connected, made the water 
always of the same relative height. "If the 
handles get soiled so that I cannot wipe them 
clean," said Susan, '^ I use a piece of iine sand- 
paper.'' & . 

*< Bo you use soap in your dish water V\ 
"Seldom. That stone, pot iff fuH of ley. It 
I have a very greasy dish, that hot wat^ will 
not clean, I dipat in that ley^ and thus .make 
the grease into soap. It is a small matter, but 
iteavea many a sixpence in a. year, i When 
the ley gets griaa»yf I^mpty it in a tub where 
I keep ley, to eat up all the grease and bones 
that would otherwise be Wasted, or get nacaitdy 
or fly-blown, if kept long enough to boil lip 
fiNr:8oa|>. Sometimes it makes itself into ex- 
cellent soap, without one bitof irouble*? ::.■ 
i " Nowy shall I wipe the platea aa you wash 
them.-t?' .'. ■ ^. -■ -.■ . ,,., -■ .":.,..■■•■'•-.■'' ! .1 
"Not yet. I wash them^ in this pan, an4 
set them in that to drain. Then^ I rinse .them 
off with boiling water — so— now you may wipe 
them, while I wipe the knives* Now pour 
that water in this pan, and I will wash thoM 
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larger dishes. It is not an unpleasant job, nor 
is it hard work to wash dishes, if rightly done ; 
and I have not broken anything for years." 

" What are you boiling llie teakettle for, 
Susan f " 

^^ For tea. It is so warm that I shall not 
want any fire in the range this afternoon — 
with what heat there is, that water will keep 
almost as hot as boiling till night Then I 
take a handful of charcoal, and kindle it in 
this little portable furnace, and that saves a 
peck of coal; as the furnace will boil my 
water, and boil my tea, and make a bit of toast 
if I wish." 

** Do you boil tea!" 

^^ Black tea is very much improved by being 
boiled at least fifteen minutes. It changes 
the flavor entirely." 

^^ I nevei heard of that before. And is it 
more economical — that is, does it take less tea 
to serve the family ?" 

" At least twenty-five per cent That you 
may be convinced of the difference in flavor, 
strength, economy, everything, I will divide 
my usual measure — ^I always makeby.auni' 
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foim measure — ^and give one-half- made in the 
nsual way of pouring boiling water on the 
leaves in the pot, and the other I will boil 
half an hour/' 

The result will be known by listening to the 
following teartable talk in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Something the matter with the Tea. What is it! The 
propertiei of Tea. The difference proved. Lillie^i ICaz- 
ims of Life. 

. " What is the matter with your tea, Susan ?" 

* 

said Mr. Savery, at the first sip. " I am very 
fond of a good cup of black tea, and if not 
taken very warm, and only moderately strong, 
with sugar and milk, I think it not only plea^ 
santly invigorating, but quite healthy. Liebig, 
I think it is, says that tea contains nutritious 
qualities. It is certainly strengthening and 
invigorating. It possesses stimulating and 
narcotic principles that do not agree with per- 
sons of hypochondriacal habits, or weak nerves. 
From 30 to 40 per cent, of tea is soluble in 
water. And a trifle larger proportion is solu- 
ble in alcohol. Tea contains considerable 
tannin ; a trace of volatile oil ; and the pecu- 
liar flavor is contained in a resinous substance. 
This is much easier dissolved in some varieties 
than others." 
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"And hence the necessity," said Mrs. Save- 
ry, ^^ivL making black tea that the infusion 
should stand and boil some minutes ; which I 
perceive Susan has somehow neglected to- 
night" 

" Ko, not neglected," said Salinda, ^^ it has 
been purposely done, to teach me the differ- 
ence. Come in, Susan, with the other. Ton 
need not stand there laughing at my ignorance, 
or how easy you have convinced me of my 
error." 

" To remove old prejudices," said Susan, as 
she changed the tea-pot, ^^particularly any^ 
thing relating to our accustomed food, requires 
strong evidence that the proposed innovation 
upon old customs is really an improvement. 
Mr. Savery, let me change your cup. And 
you, Salinda, will, as readily as he does, see the 
difference in flavor." 

"And economy, too," said Mrs. Savery, 
" You make that quite a yearly item. This 
we are indebted for to Uncle Ephraim ; and I 
remember that we all thought it was one of 
his odd notions, but he took the same course 
to convince us tiiat Susan has you, Salinda. 
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We are not aware ourselves, how wedxled we 
are to habit in our eating and drinking." 

f^ That is true, wife. Just look at the ridi- 
cule that has been heaped upon those w^ho ad- 
vocate a vegetable diet. They have been 
called bran-bread philosophers — advocates of 
feeding workingmen upon sawdust; and a 
thousand other slanders; when, in fact, all 
they recommend is that men should act ration- 
ally in adapting the proper food to the various 
conditions of men. They simply say, that it 

is not necessary for the health of women and 

• • • ■• . * 

children, and persons of sedentary habits, to 
eat the same iat pork diet of a hard-working 
farmer. We are, as you perceive, no vegeta- 
rians, yet we must allow that the advocates 
of that system have a great deal of reason and 
common sense; in their arguments. It is a 
pretty well settled fact in philosophy, that the 
consumers of fine's flesh, generation^after 
generation, will at length come to partaJce in 
some de^ee of the nature of the animal whose 
flesh they have fed upon. Many physicians 
are of opinion that pork is the cause of scrof- 

^^^^ ' - .i - .' • w . ■ , ' '.1*1 

alan We cannot dispute the fact, that none 



'> 
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btit hard laborers, who are mach in the open 
air, can consume large quantities of gross food, 
and maintain good healtli. But It is very hard 
to break people of long indulged in gross 
habits of any kind. There is not a rum-drink- 
er, nun-maker, or ru«,seller, in tt.e world, that 
does not knb'v^ the evil etfect» of iiaking alco- 
hol into thd stomach ; yet one persists in the 
manufacture and sale, because it a^ords him 
an easy profit, and the other continues its use, 
because it produces exhilaration or stupefac- 
tion ; or else git es strength, or courage to do 
some act of desperation, of folly, or wicked- 

r. ■> 

ness." 

^^ You are severe on gross eaters and hard 
drinkers, sir ; pray, what is your opinion of 
the use of tobacco ?" 

^^ That, waving all argun^ent about its poison- 
ous effects and unhealihiness, the use of it ib 
so positively filthy, whether chewed, snuffed, 
or smoked, that no well-bred gentleman or 
lady can use it, or sanction its use, cr what is 
BtiU more, encourage friends to get accustomed 
to a practice that enclaves them through life. 
But CDme, let us adjourn to the sitting-room, 
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and see what Lillie has to read to us — ^this ia 
the end of her school week, when she furnishes 
OS a composition, or some collation of facts 
gathered during the week. What have you 
to-night, my daughter!" 

^^ At my mother's suggestion, I hare made 
an excerpta of passages and sentiments from 
several authors upon the subject of domestic 
economy.' 

" That probably is intended for your benefit| 
SaUnda." 

^^ Then I shall give my careful attention to 
its teachings. Will you read, Lillie. I hope 
your father and mother will give us running 
comments." 

^' Catharine E. Beecher says : 

" In regard to the sabject of health, mothera and teachers 
— [she might have added children] — ^never had the fiu$iiitiei 
afforded for gaining the knowledge they needed. It is 
painfal, after years of toil and anxiety, to discover, that in 
some important respects, mistakes have been made which 
have entailed Buffering and sorrow on ourselves and the ob> 
jects of our care. 

" No American woman has any occasion for feeling thai 
hers is an humble or insignificant lot. 

'< Persons in poverty to-day^ may rise to afflnence to- 
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morrow. Children of common laborers maj rise to wealth 
and station, while their wealthy neighbors' children^ tlirongh 
long enervating Indulgence, sink down to the lowest station 
inUfe. 

" Were it not for the supply of poverty-stricken foreign- 
ers, there would be a dearth of domestics in every fomily." 

" That," said Mr. Savery, " is because we 
rear our own children to look upon all labor 
with contempt — that the garb of an honest 
workman is a disgrace. But go on." 

" There !s nothing that so demands system and regularity 
as the affairs of a housekeeper, and the want of success, 
through Ul health and inability to attend to the duties, are 
causes of great anxiety and perplexity. 

" Women in tliis country are unusually sulject to disease, 
through delicacy of constitution. 

" Curvature of the spine is a prevalent complaint with 
the daughters of the rich." 

" Much of which is owing to their enervat- 
ing habits — ^lounging on sofas and cushioned 
chairs — ^never going out in the air, except in 
a cushioned carriage — ^never in fact taking any 
exercise that stirs the blood, except perhaps a 
health-destroying midnight dance ; and avoid- 
ing cold water as they would the plague. It 
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18 such a life that makes feeble, puny girls, 
and sickly mothers, who prematurely blossom, 
boar early, sickly firuit, wither and die. TXs 
a sad picture, but it is truly American." 

"Why, Mr. Savery, your chairs are all 
cushioned, even those in the dining-room, 
which is quite unusuaL'' 

" Only cushioned in the seat. That is eco- 
nomy. It is not like a chair wi£h a stuffed 
back, that shuts out all circulation of air from 
the body. These plain, hard seat cushions 
save much wear of clothing, and should be 
used at the table, of all other places, where 
all should sit at their ease. Go on, lillie." 

'* Medical men aU teU as that this coostitutioiial debility 
^remiltB fh>m mfimianagement in early life. 

" Mental excitement, without exercise, tends to weaken 
the system.'' 

"Don't imagine," said Lillie, as she saw 
Salinda pick up Miss Beecher'sDcmesticEco; 
nomy, " that I make literal quotations. I am 
rather sifting out facts, which I express, or try 
to, in short hand." 

" You are yery successful, and I am deeply 
interested." 



• ^AmMean women, fW>iii TtriiViui eattsei, tre oqpoeed to 
A for greater amount of intellectaal excitement than those 
of anj other land, with fkr lees walking, riding, gardening, 
or ezpoenre to the open air, than hUB to the lot of Eoropean 
women. 

^ American girls go from school to viriting, dressing, 
evening parties, balls, or amusements, in close hot rooms j 
morning' ealls and middaj shopping, in ridiCnlonslj' un- 
healthj modes of dress, and then eat gormandising dinners, 
tiU they ha^ to lay down ezhaosted, to reiia'the last noveL 

** At fifteen they marry— at thirty they are faded, worn, 
haggard; and' discontented with all the World', to think they 
hate Idst their'betotr-^ 



n 



"Is it any wonder," said Mr. Sayery, " that 
such girk become mothers of puny children, 
or that such a large proportion of all the 
deaths that occnr in. cities are among ^ose 
nnder ten years of age I We listen, Lillio." 

«<i]faByKfaifaotnu>st,weal«)i;»aadi6iw<mld think a walk 
of a mile, three or four times a week, woold be a kilUog 
amount of exercise. 

"Giris should never be sent id flbho<A tiH six years old, 
&d then the p^y^cal rather than the Intellectual cultiva- 
tion should be attended to. Children should frequently be 
sent out to play. The air in a school room should never be 
overheated, or suffered to get impure. Crowded rooms and 
salamander stoves, are the curse of American school-rooma 

** A girl from six to ten years old should be taught to da 

6« 
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manj things About % hooset so as to acquire aotive habits, 
and learn that labor in any household duty is not degrading. 

'* Where there are several daughters in the house, they 
should go by turns to the kitchen, while all the light work 
should be done by the others. 

** Every branch of domestic economy should be taught In 
all female seminaries. 

" Healthful exercise giveB rosy cheeks, rounded form and 
delicate skin. 

"There is no p^od in life when a young lady will not 
find a knowledge of domestio economy usefiil to herself and 
others. The mere knowledge of how to remove a grease 
spot, may confer happiness for the m<nnent upon herself and 
some frie&«l. 

** Every girl should be tndned to have some knowledge 
of the laws of health, and how to take care of the sick." 

^' She should also know how to prevent, in 
a great measure, her children from getting 
sick, by indulgence in unwholesome food. 
However, I won't interrupi you," said Mrs. 
Savery. 



« 



Those persona who keep their bodies in a state of health 
by snfBcient exercise, have a sure guide of what they should 
eat. 

** Many women are so inactive, they never feel hungry ; 
and only eat at stated times, through habit, or for .pastime. 

" Hence the necessity of inducing appetite by tempting 
riands, and a variety of high seasoned dishea. By tasting 
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•f this And that, she loads her stomaoh with more than a 
hodman could well digest 

'* Health depends on quality as well as quantity of food. 
Some things are naturally pernicious, and some are made 
go by cooking and combination with others. 

** Condiments, such as pepper, spice, mustard, vinegar, 
salt, &C.J are never needed in a healthy stomach. In case 
of stimulants being needed, such things may be used." 

" Don't you think," said Salinda, " that salt 
is necessary ?" 

" No more," said Mr. Savery, " than any of 
the other stimulants. If we eat less salt, we 
should drink less, and the world would be 
saved from the disgrace of drunkenness. We 
are so accustomed to tihe use of salt, that we 
never stop to inquire whether it is really use^ 
fill or necessary, or beneficial or otherwise. 
But we won't stop to discuss this question now. 
It is enough for the present pui*pose that it 
shall induce you to think and inquire for your** 
self. We listen, Lillie." 

** There are more gluttons than drunkards in Amerioanr- 
that is, pereons who injure themselves by eating.'' 

"That is very true," said Mrs, Savery. 
" Only last month a young lady-friend of ours 
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that had suffered for a long time with ill 
health, and loss of appetite, took a notion that 
she must have some hard clams, and in the 
coarse of the day she ate several dozen ; some 
raw and some cooked, as people generally 
cook them — ^that is, nothing but warmed — ^not 
cooked at all — and in the evening she was 
taken with spasms, and came near losing her 
life. The stomach was paralyzed, as bad as 
though she had swallowed so many leaden 
bullets. Many a life is destroyed by impru- 
dence in eating. 

^^I have a sentence that I have extracted 
from one of my books, just in point to your 
remark, mother. This is it : 



: r 



"A perfectly heftUhy stomach can digest almost anj 
bealthfal food ; but when the digestiye powers are weak, 
what is food for one, would be poison to another;'' • 

" You know Virginia had been suffering a 
long time with dyspepsia. Perhaps, too, she 
did not chew her food sufficiently, for my 
books tell me that ^it is indispensable that 
food be taken slowly and well chewed^ or it 
will not digest. Rice, potatoes, when dry and 
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« 

wdl cooked, flour, Indian com, tender moats, 
or meats minced fine, are easiest of digestion. 
Tough beef, fat bacon, unripe fruit, wilted 
vegetables, rancid butter, short pie-crust, hot 
short cakes, and many articles of mixed food, 
will in time destroy the powers of an ostrich- 
like stomach, in any human being that does 
not take violent exercise in the open air. 
A&er ev^ry meal, a person should rest a little 
while, to allow the gastric juice time to incor- 
pf)rate itself with the contents of the stomach.' " 
" That is the very reason," said Mr. Savery, 
" why we practice sitting at the table in con- 
vor^^tiQu (^ter we have doae eatiiig. It is npt 
timeloBfci" 

** The food of oar meals should be properly^ apportioned 
to the wants of the body. At breakfast we need drinks, 
and should eat frnit, and light yegetable food, with bat little 
meat. That good old-fashioned dish of hash—* little meat 
and potatoes, with a floor grayy, is an excellent breakfast 
dish. But we do not eat fruit enough, and the eating of 
hearty meats, often too, cooked by frying, is a national sin 
of this ooantry. 

'* Dinner shoald be taken near the middle of the day, and 
may be a hearty one, if the proper amount of exercise has 
been had in the forenoon, and labor is to be pestormed in 
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the afternoon. After dinner, spend an hoar in oonyemk 
tioD, reading, or light work, before yon resume the regular 
employment of the day, and you will accomplish more be- 
fore night, with less exhaustion. 

** Look for an example to the sons of toil in the harvest 
field. Their * nooning ' is true economy. 

** The true temperature for all kinds of food and drink. 
Is blood warm. Sipping hot tea is dissipation. Drinking 
ice water, except in little sips, to act as a tonic, is folly. 
The health of many a stomach has been mined by eating an 
excessive quantity of ice cream. One table-spoonful should 
be a full allowance. 

'' When the body is hot and exhausted, bathe the hands and 
feet and face in cold water, and drink something hot. A 
little sweetened water, gingered, is excellent After re- 
storing the tone of the body to its natural condition, you 
may have a pleasant, healthful tonic, in a glass of ice water 

*^ The temptation to use stimulating drinks, is their present 
agreeable stimulating effSect. But with every indulgence, 
the power to produce that sensation diminishes, until at 
length the stomach becomes so accustomed to their use, it 
would take a whole Niagara of rum to produce the sensation 
eaused by the first glass." 

" Why, Lillie," said Mrs. Savery, " are those 
extracts from books you have been reading?" 

"Not altogether. Ton and father have 
always told me to read books to get ideas. I 
extract sentiments, and add reflections. What 
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I read, sometimes sen es as a text for a sermon 
I preach to myself. Is there anything wrong 
in what I have read, or in giving the ideas of 
others in my own words ?" 

"Not exactly. I thought that expression 
about a Niagara of rimi, sounded a little ex- 
travagant ; and I understood you that you had 
been selecting passages from Miss Beecher's 
work, and I did not recollect anything like it. 
It sounds a good deal more like one of Henry 
Ward Beecher's strong similes. Read on." 

'< Those who ase Btimalatinfc drinks, argue that the taste 
is a naloral one, and caU savages and even animals for wit- 
aesses, and therefore claim that it is right to indulge the 
taste ; else, ihej saj, why did God implant it in oar nature. 
The murderer might just as well argue that to kill was no 
■in, because be has a natural propensity for blood. 

** Stimulants were created for medicine, to cure diseases, 
not create them. There is not a doubt that coffee, and in 
some measvre tea, taken in extravagant quantities as thej 
are in th»s country, cause much of the nervous diseases that 
affect fem^ies, and aU persons of natural delicate constitu- 
tions. 

** Wate.' Is the OQly safe drink. Sugar and juice of fhiits, 
slightly 'icid, may be safely added. We all drink too much. 
It is on\j a habit ; it is not necessary. Children in school 
shovi«i not be allowed the idle habit of continoaUy running 
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oat for » drink. If they are dry, they should be told thei 
cauae of it, and a slight punishment of tbinit for eating salt 
to excess, will not hurt them. It may teach them to eat 
less. Some persons are constantly eating cloTes, cinnamoOt 
mace, orange peel, or some other spicy thing, which only 
serves to create thirst No condiment with food can possi- 
bly do any good. If it stimulates the appetite to eat more, 
that is not beneficial. A person will soon get so he cannot 
eat without some stimulant 

*< In this country the bulk Of our food is of a stimulating 
nature. We consume a Taet amount oi meat. It is neither 
economical or healthy. Dyspepsia prevails here tp a greater 
estent than in any other civilized country. Savages, owing 
to their nature and modes of life, and exposure of the whole 
body to the atmosphere, can eat meat, even whale blubber, 
with impunity. We must mix crude vegetables with our' 
mnat and fine flour. Of the latter we eat too much. If 
two-thirds of our wheat was eaten unbolted, we should 
mjoj better health. At one time the army bread of Eng- 
land was all made of unbolted wheat, and the soldiers never 
were so robust and healthy before or since. Those who use 
wheat grits, that is cracked wheat, are never constipated in 
the bowels. Oat meal is equally beneficial. It makes very 
pleasant, healthy bread. It is mostly eaten in gruel, or oat 
meal porridge. 

** There is a great lack of economy in most families in 
clothing ; and it is not at all uncommon that health and 
life are sacrificed to Moloch by fond mothers, through the 
folly of pride to follow the fashion of dress. 

** The rule should be to cover the body, particularly of 
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ikUAreii^ to M to keep ii just warm without Indiioiiig pev- 
■piration. Children often throw off their night coTering, 
becanse too wanui and then mffer from e39>08are.. This 
may' be guarded against by vsing night < gowne, and: never 
ooTering them too warm at first 

** One person re^oires more, clothes than another, yet a^ 
dress nearly alike. Womra need tiikker doth&ig than 
men, as a general thing, yet they almost always drew mnc^ 
thiimer. Unless they wear i^abbers pr^ their shoes, their 
feet are as unprotected from damp or cold, as though en- 
tireb^ bare. They go out bare-footed, bare^aded, baro- 
necked, . bare-armed, carrying a dragging , widgbt - of • swest 
cloths suspended from the hips. .. », 

" Such is woman*s winter frMfaion. 

" Men, not only in winter, but in broiUng Augoit, encase 
themselTcs in .thick, solid patent-leathtf boots, Imperdons 
to air more than water, and black coat. Teat and panAaJooiis, 
withadoien folds of cloth around the neck, the whole 
topped off with a black hat, as stiff as a storc-pipe, impe»- 
Tious to air, and spoiled by the first dash of rain. 

** Such is the economy of fashion. 

^ One of the most healthy practices is ta wear ^an^el uext 
the skin. It is a bad-conductor of heat, and keeps^ the body 
warm. Black should neyer be worn in the sw bi «hot 
weather, because it conducts the heat to the body% 

** Whatever is worn next thesskln should be often changed. 
Cleanliness promotes health. All dresses for men, or women, 
«r ohildren, should be worn loose. Clothing should always 
be adapted to the occupation of the wearer, and colon 
always plain and suited to age, sex or complexion. How 
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woald the minister look with a yellow coat, or hii wife witk 
a red gown. 

^ One of the domestic yirtues of mral life Is earlj rising. 
In cities there is a certain degree of snobbishness that af- 
fects late hours at everything. These persons are late at 
ehnreh, late at meals, late to bed, and very late in getting 
oat of it It is impossible for such a late figunily to be 
healthy, and if engaged in business they are rarely prosper- 
ous. Laying in bed till the sun Is two or three hours high, 
Is Tery poor economy. It is poor economy to sleep by day- 
light and work or read by lamplight No liying thing 
flourishes healthily in darkness or artificial light, except 
deeping. 

" The fashion of dining after dark, and supping at mid- 
night, and going to bed In the morning, is one that demo< 
oratic Americans, who pretend to despise everytliing for- 
eign and aristocratic, should utterly repudiate. 

** Without a good reason, it should be held as a mark of a 
want of reqMctalnlity in any woman to be out of bed at 
midnight 

« The unhealthiness of the night air in malarious regions, 
is such that it cannot be breathed with impunity in the 
night time. This fact is so well understood la the neighbor- 
hood of Charleston, South Carolina, that night trains upon 
the railroad are avoided. I have known a whole car load 
of passengers all sick while coming over the fifty miles of 
miasmatic country north of that city, in summer. 

" All persons require six to eight hours sleep, and there is 
no better time the year through to take that, tlian between 
nine in the evening and four or five in the morning. 
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''All long-lired people are habitual early risers. We 
can, if acoostomed to it, perform more labor early in the 
morning, than at any other period. No mother, or mistresa 
of a family, should ask her children or hired help to get up 
hours before she does herself. Let her own example be a 
good one. 

** There is no economy in late hours in bed. 

" The health of many a person — ^women in particular— has 
been mined for want of judidous exercise. Half the cases 
of dyspepsia, crooked spine, and nervous debility, come 
firom want of exercise. But exercise should always hare an 
interest for the mind. Walking merely for the exercise of 
walking, is fatiguing in many cases, where, if the mind was 
exercised also, no fatigue would be felt Take children out 
in the field to hunt flowers or fruit — never to hunt bird's 
nests— that is all wrong— and they rarely grow tired. An 
invalid, who is fatigued in going up and down stairs, will 
olimb a mountain for the view of the beautiful landscape 
spread out before him. All females should accustom them- 
selves to take long walks — ^walks that have an object and 
interest for the mind. I knew one person restored to health 
who thought lierself in a decline, just through an interest 
•he took in a little girl, and by following her home to see 
her sick mother, became so interested that she walked a 
mile every day upon her mission of mercy and thus saved 
her own life. 

" It was not only the exercise and fresh air, but the sojth* 
ing influence of doing an angelic act to one of her own sex, 
who was in deep distress. 

** All well trained minds feel happy when thus employed 
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** The fMhioDA ot soeiet^ which oondemn jooog girls to 
OODfiaement to books and a sedcotaiT' Ufe^are ^stUuotit^ 
of beaaty, grace, health and haniinees. . 

« One of the great defects in family edncation. is the iU> 
breeding of children ;. that is, a want of -prqMFtraining of 
their manners towards superiors, and touching their condoot 
in all the little proprieties of life»> 

^ Be coorteons, shoild be a-^aUj maxima -impressed upon 
•▼ery child's mind. Adiild that is.Bot cdurteotts to a 
parent, is not one thai meets wlih. love \ from alL^ A child 
nsTcr shoold address a parent iilce an equiU. ; Bfwry one 
should behave at Jiome> and abroad exactly alikOk If cl^ 
dren are allowed to be rodeat home, they wUl be so abroad*. 
The natural disposition of children^ is to^ assume airs of 
equality with, those who are theirvsenior8,^and entiHed' to 
their reqpeot and deference. >. If that dispoe&tion is 'not 
checked, they grow pert, overliearing, unamiable, ill-man- 
nered. Children should be taught gratitude. ' Thaidc yon,, 
ma'am,' costs nothing, but it often, sounds as-though it waa 
worth something. 

'< Never make rude remarlcs of another, or laugh at a de- 
fect of jpeech, or persooy or jnook an unfortunate. » 

*' Bndeness at table is never forgiven. Nothing is more 
disagreeable to a well bred person. Study to imitate such 
persons, and you may soon be like them. Their company bi 
always appreciated and courted, while that of a rude person 
is dreaded and avoided. 

''A mild tempered, well bred child, no matter how homely 
Uie countenance, will always be loved and welcomed among 
adults or children, while one of rude manners will be ea* 
eluded -^perhaps hated. 
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** A good temper, particularl j in a houaekeeper, who fcaa 
cbarge of a family, is one of the greatest blessings. It 
makes of itself an atmosphere o^loTe, that glows imd shines 
upon all the household. 

** There is no purgatory more iriitating to a husband than 
a scolding wife, or more heart-burning to a wife than a fret- 
ful husband. In such a house, how can children grow op 
with happy, cheerful dispositions. They feel a dread, a sort 
of diock, at the very step of such a parent approaching. I 
hare seen men "Who nerer Were safisfled With a mei^'-HM>me- 
thing was always wrong.: I have seen women who appa- 
rently never q^ke a good-natured word. Their words were 
like oil of vitriol — burning every ear they fell upon. Under 
their influence the husband grows discontented and unhap- 
py, ahd Avoids home. The children growitp ungovernable, 
petulant^ imimiatae ; « dread to others, and misery to them^ 
selves. At table, they eat more like pigs than well-behaved 
children, and if there are strangers in the house, the child- 
ren, and the tiiought how they may conduct themselves, are 
a source of constant anxiety and dread. They are under 
BO control, beeaose they are the victims of a seold.'' 

^^ Ah, LiUie," said Salinda, '^ I see jou hi^ve 
been getting acqnainted with the fEunilj of 
Boyden's, in Father Bright Hop^s. In that 
case both father and mother were scolds ; it is 
therefore no wonder the children were uncon- 
trollable." 

" And I scoi" said Mr. Savery, ^^ that Lillie 
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has had a very good assistant in making up 
her composition. I am quite interested. Have 
you any more, my daughter?" 

" Yes, sir ; but I was just going to ask you 
if I should go on. I am afraid I shall tire you 
all out, with my crudities." 

" I will answer for them, sister," said Frank ; 
^ when they are tired they will begin to yawn 
or go to sleep while you are reading. 

I am thinking, father, that mother had 
about as much to do with this composition as 
sister. I wish we could have it printed ; for 1 
think it would do good to a great many other 
families." 

" No doubt, my boy ; but let ud listen what 
more she has for us, as it is not late yet." 

Lillie proceeded with cheerfulness, being 
thus encouraged. She even felt proud that a 
part of it was attributed to her mother, though 
she had never seen it — ^it was only her ideas, 
often instilled into a susceptible mind. She 
read on. 

" One of the beet rales of boasehold economy is order, 
system, regolaritj. Hare fixed hoars for meals, and if yon 
baFe MrvantSy make them imderstaiid that every meal most 
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be M regalarlj on the table, as though the starting of a 
railroad train depended npon it Otherwise jon will have 
collisions all day. Make punctnalitj the household law. If 
a child is not punctual at meal-time, fasting w*;ll soon cure 
the fanlt Some girls in the idtchen are neyer punctual 
with meals. Don't scold. Tell them mildly what will be 
the oonseqnenoe, at the first failure ; and the second, re- 
mind them that the offence cannot be repeated with impn- 
nitj ; and give a prompt dismissal for the third failure. 

** A gentleman who had been the torment of his first wife 
in never coming to his meals when ready, married a second 
one who was made up of clock-work. She found remon- 
strance was useless ; but she ascertained that he was a very 
dose calculator of dollars and cents, and she adopted this 
plan. She opened an account, and charged him with the 
time of every member of the family, every minute they were 
delayed by his neglect She also charged the deterioration 
of dishes and loss of food by standing till they got cold and 
sodden ; for she had everything put upon th^ table at the 
exact moment 

" At the end of a month she laid the bill npon his plate 
one morning. The man was astounded. His face fiashed 
fire, but his eye rested upon a smile on the face of his wife. 

* Don't yon think,' said she, * that that Is a sum worth sav- 
ing ?' ' l^e,' said he, ' if you wil) allow me a credit for 
every day I am punctual hereafter, equal to the daily charge 
here, I will try to balance this account' One month from 
that day she gave him a receipt in full. * In fact,' said she, 

* I think there is still a small balance in your /avor. Here 
it k.' And she threw her arms arooad his neok and kissed 
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him fondly. * So mach,' said he, *■ for learniDg me the yalae 
of punctuality.' 

** It Ib Tery bad economy to neglect the opportnnity of 
Idsore moments in erery honsehold, to cnltiyi^ the intel^ 
lect If poBBible, there should be an allotment of a portion 
of eTery day, where there are children, to make them Imow 
one thing m(N*e than they knew the day before. 

'* The father aa he comes from the field may pick np three 
stones, by which he can leach them the names and charao? 
ter of Ihree kinds of rock. Here is thehardgranite, called 
a piimitiTe rock ; and here is still harder qnaris^f ai|d li^re 
is t\» limestone that was perhi^ trickling as « rll^oid over 
the others, centnries after they were formed. > 

** The mother as she picks the oowsUp-r-the lender dock 
— the yoong shoots of cokebrary planl-^e pig-weed or 
lamb's qnarter-^the pnrslain—^ star plant— for greens, in 
the spring season, could give her ehildrea oseftii lessons in 
botany. So of eveiy flower and frnli throaj^t ««mmer { 
loach them their formation, propertiee and .use. - 

''Almost every country housekeeper knows Uuat thel^k 
of the common elder is medicinal; bat there^ are I^itq ,who 
believe itmotl be scraped np-or down, I fbi^t wUeh, or il 
loses all its virtue, to one that knows why» or whatih^lMr 
power it possesses; Stew the bark in ,1bi4' novB|»tler 
wMbh way il was scraped, and itniU makS'a healing oini* 
ment fbr aU sdres* - 

<< Carrots prepared In the safne way, make an "<Hntment» 
perhaps, that excels aU others for old sores. What hoas»^ 
keeper who thinks carrots indispensable in soup, everthiiUcs 
tolofiiirvwhy Ihef are so? Mmh more, If she hnow^rlQ 
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leiK^ her ehildren that it is becanse Hkef iDODtaia as wM 
over other vegetabies of pectic acid, wldcfaaeBiBto to gelatin, 
ice that property of the meat in the liqtdd, and render the 
soap richer. 

" HoW many know when they read of the <^a plant, what 
it is, or that its pods fnrnish one of the richest Tegetable 
Bubstaoces tbat grow, for soupt 

''Botanj; household botanj^ })otany of lbod4iearing 
plants, if tanght ofatfldrea, wdnld enable Bftany peeioas lo 
live fair more comforl^hij and healthily than they do !» 
their ignorance. 

** A better knowledge of botany woiM promote the col- 
tivation of flowers, and offer an endless source of amqao 
ment and enjoyment to children ; beside pi^o«io4ing. their 
healthl It would be a true sbnree of oeonomy. It would 
use up little waste portions of time. .' 

" The use and value of money should be eai^ taught la' 
^liidren. One of the most effectual ways to do ttis ia to 
learn them, as Cat as may be, to make tbeir o#n purehaaes, 
and to keep an account of the cost <^r^veryth!ag pufchased. 
for fiiem. This should be footed up every yed^, ao4 thus a 
young lady who never earned a dollar, knight see low miny" 
she had coai Such am account, too,would tetve her aa a goida 
to know how much many useless articles had coat, and bow 
soon a little income could be absorbed in flimsy dresses. 

'^ It is poor economy for a woman to spend days and 
weeks upon a piece of ornamental needlework, and at the 
same time hire her plain sewing done. It is generally poor 
economy to hire work done that yon could jnat aa well do 
yourself. 
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** Cheap artieles are not always economical ones. I kneir 
a familj who famished a house with cheap furniture. In 
three years the carpets had all to be replaced. A set of 
parlor chairs and sofa had cost twenty-five per cent, of the 
original price in repairs. A cheap piano had been sent 
back, and a new one bought. And so on of all the articles 
in the house. ' An addition of fifty per cent to the first 
aost, wonld have been fifty per cent saved. 

" No one, whether rich or poor, whether owner or not, 
has a right to destroy anything that would be useful to 
another. 

>* * 1 can do as I please with my own,' is false philosophy. 
Property is a loan of Providence that we must account for 
strictly. If you have an old garment that you do not want, 
some one else of God's creatures does ; and you have no 
right wantonly to destroy it because you are the acknow' 
ledged owner. 

^ '* The gift of an old coat may sow the seed that will ripen 
yon a valuable field. An old bed-quilt that you have east 
aside, may save a poor woman from a fit of rheumatism ; 
or that pair of old boots, if given to some poor b6y instead 
c^ being thrown into the fire, might enable him to go to 
school, and afterwards perhi^ to Congress, or what would 
be still better, become a useful mechanic. 

" Economy in all expenditures is not parsimony. A man 
or woman may be saving, without being niggardly. A per- 
son may be generous without being lavish. Carelessness of 
expense is no mark of wealth or respectability. And cer* 
tainly a mean disposition to cheapen, and beat down tbo 
price of goods, or hire cheap labor, is not a mark of a gen^ 
erous mind. 
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^ Some persons are afraid to say, * I cannot afford it' 
They forget that is the highest recommendation of credit 
It is no mark of want of money—it is an evidence of pm- 
dence in expenditores. 

** Many a family have been mined because the hnsband 
coold not say to some extravagant demand of his young 
wife, who bad never learned the value of money, or the ruin 
of following a fbolish fashion,'^ I can't afford it' 

'* To a demand of some poor sullbring widow, however, 
fix a trifling assistance, a great many of those laoit guilty 
of extravagance, are ready to say, ' I canH afford it' 

'' No person can afford to be sick, and therefore the art 
of preserving health should be constantly taught in all 
ftunilies and schools. It is not generally taught in churches, 
for of all other places they are the worst ventilated. Many 
of our school-rooms too, are the hot-beds where the seeds 
o^ disease are i^anted. Few nurseries are nurseries of 
health. Bed-rooms are places where the living are ^i- 
tombed. Neither body nor mind can e^oy health without a 
constant contact with pure air. 

** The beet advke in regard to the management of ser- 
vants and children, is to avoid fault-finding. It never cures 
the fault If pleasant words and good advice will not do 
it, you may as well give up. Don't fret whenever you find 
that those yon have directed to do certain work, have not 
the Judgment of yourself, or have lacked energy, oi failed 
to execute your orders. Inexperienced minds lack fore- 
thought They do not lack sensitiveness when chided for a 
fault If the chiding is ofl repeated— perhaps when least 
deserved— the ear grows dull and mind hardened, and 
lartead of reform, a fixed carelessness ensuea 
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** there i« ecoftdiiiy m wfeU in btoiitrtt)'; In Hie^teM^ 'of 
ttte tick i f6t wfih a prot>er eafe' tMe j^tieii^ tnlb^pe i«etoTM^ 
instedA of Ihtg^ng^ibroagli^ loliisf ^tottftdeiiieiii. il%ie dis- 
ease of the mind is often equal to that ^fMho'lvodj, «ii4 re^ 
4ilireif'ebiiMalil>'#i^hMMI %m cXuMWimB' en the part 
<^thoeeriiJi ehargei '^ B i§^mtiafm/»> ibtl^^^mfatmy 4itpemi» 

always keep^aYtibii #ell TeAtiittM^ afld loPiealtorief « TSm 
§mi»vA^9iMh a^eiMMl t^f'tfetp'^tMHrMi mkm-tiok^ see 
e»e i ylhfag "te!ewiliM(tolfcr»^^ ^'w^^. ,.•;»'> ^- .-'^-'^ ^^.'/.-m >* ^.:,-. 

*' Ne^er ask m rfek per8aQ'^tflMii%e' or «bt iMii^ilike fa- 
hare io eat ^biit pr^Mrkte lotte lUtli^^Mioaeyiihat-lrflaita- 
lMto,«QclMag U^^Oft^ waiter eevend wf th a aikMo aapkiii> 
aiicl only MilBb^a'^lbitiiit^ ^qoantitgr a4 wflli^iM«affl0ieB<v«aid 
luitidckett ttv^weaketnuaeh M 4^ iigkiMi^att^nie&tbat 
eannot'he eate^i' ^--^ -* '■■ ■ -^ ■ ■ - •*"' -•^ ^- ''---^-fl .■•■^- . - 
'^^^<Thet«^ netbiiii: laore ▼«lttabie'iiis«f8lBlhraaHi'11iaii> 
ohlorMe «f Httie< ^^t^ke^pe tke^a^eephere^keakkf, evvv^a 
ane^^NMfrtdf^faeawwjiy the imati-pog. . 

**For a conyenient eheap difiafiMilaf^^ooflM^ ia'4ha> awai 
readdy ^Md a»d ^|C^k4ti He aottoa, and sarelyjeilbniiteio 
aajrooe;' ip^it alctir giaSlia ti^ aay hot iron, and loaetit 
In tietro^ feott'^ldeb yi»ii^«willi^^to'fea«^ yte^mfMtL 
ia 4 Biomett^ ya^iHM immH nothtng^biit ^tke4>ao0lMi ^^e^ 
peraa, diJBitltired «ad e|nialded^i^boQiira ydod diiiafitttor. 
Care maatilMB taken not to let^itfali»apoii.ffUftt«la|liy^48'it 
makes «!pieftttanetit'8teift.' - Aoldb are ttsod^fe^:diftiafieotora, 
hot the «mellto<eoBie>^ilsoo8 is disl^eeable. ^ We know 
i^ne who« %oold fw^er- smeft a sknnk >ithai^ ¥taegf^ foiMa 
wiiUerhaaWdi >^ Burnt sugar makes an iagraciaUaisaHBU^-iriid 



«o dM8.^aBieU,of ^^wrnioir'M^a ; bal^deUMte hugi wuky 

*\1 shall only iiMtE^So» *wa «r tbiMt ^Mlliity Md thUt 
oohi becauM bal lUUfijfcawwL v .i» t m jt - 

eriBg the ji^ipjIiilM^M'ufttM -ihBf^ htmk, witi a oofttUig of 
coUodiiii,j|..l|qLi9l4( 4H«ioVi,4|0U6»tr4^Ihtodn^4Abip/ In 
maligiiant eryslpelae, » poaltlce of crMilimtiii iiiil<g>ei 1^ 

" In all, bfWfL ^mofM»llf^Ahi!oa);f^MtiiBm IM 

ii WQrjtby the iHMNi^JiV^ifioy^ a^ bMk of 

the fweet goBi t|ree.4£et>M^iJmier>, thptgtdiis att over tfie 
Ui^t^ SUtjBs, foath vQf ItOMft^a^^* > I#^i*. «iibt*loiUe 
medloloe for ohUdseiir, m ^^r.U^ -^ - - ► '" ^ • ''* * ' ^ 

'; Bat the best aediefoei^MPlltlHbhMl ntam fii1l» iKoild, 
ie ihe jooe that pt^veata^ vatberthaa ^vmnMntl^* > '- 
' {'Uiid^ the head ef ]pc«v)entivmiliMiihe7 ava Mndteri 
9f heidt^, I wpold mak trnMysanamamikik fEiieee» ^fM« 
well poodocted, pveperfB tha* hod^ «id< aiad fM!^4he aetntl 
datiee oClifiB. Sooie ohUdreii netd MMoitaettt ae undi ai 
thej need ^0^ ^ aTeayvfather voaM j^AStaeda withlihi 
800^ and at the sane time teaeh hiia tbi eftUt' of gambUag, 
and the contempt of all neipectaMie feople^ for^ nieh ad oe- 
eapation, the gambling ftrada veoold aooaoeaae^lo exitt 

** But I do not bj^ any means teeommeiidi^aifrd*tile^g* 
It U an idle game« from whfeh nothing «if practicd atllitj 
is to be learned. . Many other gamei belong to the saihe 
category. Some, bowe?er» that appear childish to a man, 
n^ay be Fery properly indulged in by children. BoUlag 
tf n-pins ; pitshing qaaits y skating ; playing baU ; are all 
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nuuily exereisefl, tmt all mmj be indulged in bj girls with 
ndTantage to the deTelopment of tlieir phjiioal strength, 
and withoat detriment to their morality. 

** Dapcing for amusement, and not for dissipation, should 
not be plaeed under the ban of the strictest moralist. 

** Singing for amusement should be encouraged, and ex- 
tensively pracUced by all families. So should j^ractice upon 
musical instruments. 

« In-door amusements for children — home plays — ^induce- 
ments to spend the cTcnings at home — should be constantly 
studied by erery parent The most feasiUe, and the one 
which should be k^t the most prominent, is family read- 
ing, and fismiiy lectures, where all are made to feel aa in- 
terest in the reader, or speaker, or his suljecl 

** A great deal of useftil labor may be done in every 
tiftmily, not as labor, but as a source of amusement, by 
which the mind is employed. Such is the cultivation of a 
garden. Few children, who have become accustomed to 
tending a garden, would be willing to dispense wiUi it, be- 
cause it is their amusement. It is their hi^^piness to see the 
flowers and fruit grow ; and they show them to their com- 
panions with as much satisfaction as the builder of a ship 
would show his work to a company of merchants. 

** In all things encourage your children to amuse them- 
selves with something useful ; but if they strike upon a vein 
of mirth, or something ridiculous, do not restrain their 
laughter. Laugh and grow fat, is a meaning proverb. 
Laughter expands the lungs and promotes health. Do not 
tell a child that it is wicked to laugh. Learn them not to 
laugh at wicked stories, or stale, vulgar Jokes, and never lo 
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be boifterout. Left tbem be merry. Left fthe little girl 
laugh with her doll, and not tell her it is ' so childish,' and 
that * she ought to be ashamed of herself ' — and to ' try and 
see if she can't be a lady.' Depend upon it, she will «pe 
the lady soon enough without any hot-house cultivation of 
the faculty of imitation. 

" One of the early habits that should be taught children, 
is to take care of their own clothes ; and boy or girl, as 
soon as big enough, should learn to mend, and the yalue of 
that old adage, ' a stitch in time saves nine.' " 

^^ There is another thing that children should 
learn/' said lillie, closing her book, and rising, 
^^and that is the habit which I have acquired 
from the good example of my parents, not to 
continue my reading till I tire out my audi- 
ence, or until it is past our usual hour of re- 
tirement It is bed-time. You must forgive 
me one and all if I have trespassed upon good 
breeding, in my anxiety to finish in one even- 
ing, what has occupied me a month in prepare 
mg." 

Mr. Savery expressed his high satis&ction 
at her successful production, and Salinda de- 
clared that she had learned more than she ever 
did before from any lecturer of the many she 
had listened to. Mrs. Savery, owing to the 
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Buepicioii UuU; she was partly entitle 4» the 
ftntboFBhip, Bald nothing. N^t do with Erank. 

" Now, sister lillie, that is all v^ry good, so 
far as it goes ; but only think liow mnch bet- 
ter it would be if it was prii^te4K|,a nicei^pok, 
which might be xead tsgr thouaandf^ in «11 
coming years." • " ' ^ 

That idea embodied a thought ^It iSt 
worth thinking about,^' said Mrs. Savery. 
1 It is .worth thkkifig . abc^t^. w^et)^ the 
readers of this book e^ sMi^ed \ Kind, if lik^ 
Salinda, tliey think they haye lettmed Hio^ 
than from the discourse of a lecitQrer of mudi 
higher pretensions than tbift sdiool-^l, they 
should also think to whom they are indebted 
fw it- Primarily, to be sore, tp the. writer, 
but certainly to Frank Savery ; for it is owing 
to his suggestion of ^'how much better it 
would be,^' that it is here printed in this nice 
book, to be read by whole generations^ of Socb 
good children as Salinda, Lillie and Frank. 
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Satubdat in the Saverj favuilyr, Salindft 
found to be what it should hei in th^ family 
of all Christendom— -preparf^tim for a day «et 
iq[>art for cessation from lahor — devotion-— rest 
throughout iall the nations that worship God 
through Christ* 

By special invitation she spent the forenoon 
in the kitchen. Siisan was pr^aring food for 
Sunday, so as to avoid cooking as far as possi- 
ble. With that view she made a large, plain 
rice-pudding. It was a commonTsized milk- 
pan full. 

" I do this," said she, '^because a rice-pud- 
ding is really better cold than hot, and this 
will serve to-morrow and Monday also; for 
then I shall be busy washings and Mrs. Savery 
will get the dinner*" 

7» 
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" No ; that I intend to do myself, if yon and 
she are willing." 

" Certainly, with all nay heart ; and I can 
tell you everything while I am at work jnst aa 
well. I always put raisins in rice-puddings, 
because they add a nice flavor. I generally 
cut them, and put them in soak over night, or 
a few hours before using ; but you must be 
careful to use the water as well as fruit I 
put my cinnamon in soak with the raisins, as 
I always use whole sticks, and if it is put in 
the rice dry it does not always give up all 
the strength. I soak my rice Boft, before I 
mix it with the milk. It should bake slowly 
about two hours." 

" What are you soaking this meat for ?" 

" That is the edge bone of the round — ^the 
most. economical piece of meat in the whole 
bee£ I shall boil that directly, till it is nice 
and tender, and in the liquor I shall put all 
that pan of roast meat bones, which I have 
been saving all the week, and add my vege- 
tables, and make such a nice pot of soup— and, 
as you see, all for nothing. That soup is for 
to-morrow. You must be careful never to let 
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fiotip t^ool in tbe iron pot in which it is cooked. 
T take it t>ut wad poor it through the cullender 
into tiw soup tureen. It eometimes, particu- 
larly if I use a good m«ny carrots, gelatinizes 
so as to be like a jeily* This I heat up to^ 
morrow in ia d^ean ^ kettle. 

^ Hie mreat I shall take out, and while it is 
v^ty I sprinkle it all over with pulverized 
cracker or rusk bread, with whatever season- 
iiig is agreeable to the family. Some use gar- 
lic or onions, and various herbs. We prefer 
everything plain. I use a little salt, pepper, 
thyme, and afterwards garnish with parsley. 
This meat I put in a dish in a hQt oven, just 
long enough to brown the outside. You will 
say to-morrow that it is very nice, and quite 
as good as though it was hot. This also serv^ 
for Monday, dinner and tea, aud very like for 
breakfast Tuesday. My potatoes I prepi^re tO' 
day, by boiling and mashing, and putting lu 
this tin pan. If I have a fire in the range, 
I clap the pan in the oven, first glazing the 
top with the white of an egg. It browns and 
beats thnmgh directly. If I use nothing but 
this little charcoal furnace, I put the pan: in 
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this little bake-OTeD> first Ideating the lid, md 
Bet the whole over the conls. Thia and the 
soup is all that I hare to cook. When pota- 
toes are better fresh boiled, I can boil a mess 
and heat my sonp with a quart of coal. 

" To-morrow we shall hare for dinner, c;oI<^ 
meat and cold rice-pudding, and hot spup and 
potatoes, with lettuce and radishes. Perhaps 
Mr. Savery will bring a lobster this eyening." 

^ And what about break&st ? Do you cook 
for breakfast ?" 

^^ Yery little. I make a cup of tea, or cocoa. 
If I have cold potatoes I fry them. Ilien, 
with a little cold boiled ham, or corn beef, or 
tongue, or leg of mutton, with fruite in their 
season, we make a nice Sunday breakfast, 
without roasting the cook's face for it. To- 
morrow morning we shall have strawberries, 
and bread and butter, and cottage-cheese ; all 
but the bread, fresh from Mr, Savery's mo- 
ther's farm, a few miles out of town. The old 
lady has written that she would send tliem, 
but all hands are going out this evening for a 
ride, and to get these luxuries. I don't know 
as I ought to have mentioned it, as J believe 
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U»ej wanted ta giye you a little surprise^ but 
I'for^t that. But you see I shall have no 
cooking to-morrow morning, and very little all 
day.'' 

-"How admirably you have everyihing ar- 
ranged^ as not to interfere with the Sabbath, 
and yet yon will have a better and far more 
wjbi^leaon^e bireakfast and dinner, than many 
0iat are obtained by toil and privations of all 
th^ privileges and enjoyments of that d^y. 
Bnt how abont tea? What do you provide 
forthatr 

" For IxHmo^Tow I shafl make a nice custard, 
Thi% widi tixe cottage- cheese — or, as some call 
it, smear-case — ^and radishes, with bread and 
butter, and a bit of the cold beef, if any one 
wants it, will make a nice hearty meal. Some* 
times, in warm weather, I make the tea when 
I have fire, in the fore part of the day, and 
cork it tight in a bottle, a^^d then I put it in 
the tea-pot over a spirit-lamj>, and heat it in 
five minutes, so that I have no iLre at all in the 
afternoon. Last summer we got in the habit 
of taking the tea iced, and really thoaght it 
Detter than when hot." 
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While these arrangements were going on in 
the kitchen, preparatoiy to Sunday, Frank 
was as bnfij as a bee in the garden, and Lillie, 
with her long coarse apron, and snug cap, was 
all over the house, sweeping and dusting, and 
^* setting things to rights." Mrs. Savery was 
industriously engaged upon a summer coat for 
her husband, for it was his boast that he had 
never worn one made by any other hands 
s^nce he was married, and that no man went 
neater dressed than himself. 

After dinner, Mr. Savery said to his wife, 
^ What time shall we start? I told Henry to 
l»ring the wagon round at two o'clock. Will 
jou all be ready ?" 

Mrs. Savery thought he had better take the 
]rirls and Frank, and leave her, she had so 
much to do. 

•* That is the very reason why you should 
go. There is nothing that enables us to do so 
much as an occasional day of rest— a little 
recreation, or relaxation from labor." 

Mrs. Savery said, " It would not be a day 
of rest to her, for she should come home much 
more tired than though she remained.*' 
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^ £yen so ; and still it will be beneficial to 
you. No doubt you will feel fatigued, but you 
will sleep all the sounder, and feel refreshed 
in the morning, much moi'e than though you 
had not taken the ride in the fresh air. Your 
work here will be more fatiguing than the ride.'^ 

^^ Suppose you let me stay, and take Susan. 
I am sure she needs it more than me. Poor 
girl, she has little chance of recreation. Her 
task is work, work, day after day." 

"And pray, what is yours different from 
mine, except that you work and have the care, 
while I have none. I ani able and willing to 
work, and very contented. I don't feel as 
though I should be williug to change places 
"with you or any other mistress of a family. 
Jind I don't think that any sensible girl 
would, if every mistress would treat their ser- 
vants as you do." 

" Susan," said Mr. Savery, " if all girls 
were like you, with sense enough to know 
when they are well off, there would be fewer 
unhappy, discontented, fretful mistresses of 
families. Many Yiho marry are no more fit 
for the station they assume, than my horse that 
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Hetiiy has just driven up to the door. So now 
to end the difficult; as to whipb shall go^ I will 
take yon all. Come, hurrah, get ready." 

However, Susan concluded, with her cook- 
ing on hand, that she could not leave, and 
would not consent that either of the others 
should stay in her place, though /^oth of the 
girls urged her to accept their services. 
- It was a plain open wagon widi two seats. 
Salinda begged the privilege of ritting with 
Mr. Savery on the forward one, that she might 
}eam to drive. This he was pleased to give 
her an opportunity to do, because, said he, " I 
look upon it as a part of the education of a 
girl that never should be overlooked, thou^ 
it generally is, that she should learn horse* 
manship. Every one should be taught how, 
BO that upon emergency^ if not for pleasure, 
she could take charge of a horse, or a pair." 

" My sister Clara, then, suits your ideas ex* 
actly," said Mrs. Savery. '' She can, if neces- 
sary, go to the stable and hitch up her horse 
— sometimes she does a pair — and take the 
children or a companion into the wagon, and 
drive off a dozen miles ; and she takes pride 
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ia driTing by everybody on the road She ia 
perfectly fearless and independent with a 
horse, either in a wagon or when she is on his 
back.*' 

" It tmly is an accomplishment/' said Sa- 
linda, ^Uiat I should feel prond of ; and one 
jihat I lyiU ac^iiire^ if CSharley keeps r a horse. 
There is something excitingly pleasant, in 
goiding a noble animal . like this along a good 
road. JDk) yoiL think I could make ngrself a 
good driyer P 

"There is not the least donbt of it. Xou 
have^the v^ry .first; requisite for it.?' 

"Whatisthatr 
. "A calm temper, and freedom from that 

finger ends of some people, and keeps them 
jconstantly. twitching at the reins, or nsing the 
whip, or speaking sharply to nrge the horse 
forward. Such driving will spoil any horse. 
The temper of the driver always seems to me 
to affect the horse. If <Hie is gentle, the other 
is. A horse soon learns to know his driver, 
and frequently there is a warm affection growd 
up between them. Scolding and twitching. a 
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horse will spoil him as snre as the same treat* 
ment will spoil a child. This horse is gentle 
and playful, yet spirited. I never knew him 
play a trick with a woman or child. A man 
or boy whom he does not know had better keep 
his eyes open. He would soon learn to know 
you. He would distinguish the very touch 
of your hand on the rein, it is so steady and 
firm, without puUing. Your voice, too, is 
soft ; a horse is as easily charmed by such a 
voice, as a man. There is great magnetic 
power in the human voice.'' 

^^ What makes him prick up his ears now 
and start forward !" 

" It is because his ear is quicker than yours 
or mine. There is another horse on the road, 
and he hears him coming roimd the bend, and 
is not disposed to be passed. Now you hear 
what he heard at first." 

" Oh, will he want to run to keep ahead !'* 
said Salinda, with a slight suspicion that her 
horsemanship might be insufficient in a race. 

" Not unless you wish him. He is ready 
for a word of command. Speak to him as you 
give a gentle, though sudden, pull on the bit* 
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Ned, Bteady, sir. You see how easily he sub- 
sides. Ah, there they come ; a dashing pair 
of pampered greys, and open barouphe, yfHk 
driver in livery." 

" Oh, father," said lallie, loddng back, " it 
is the Doolittles, with their new turn-out 
HLvL D., Kitty, and Triphenia, with her 
bearded beau." 

^' Has Doolittle bou^t that establishment?" 
Mud Mr. Savery. "The man is crazy. I 
anderstand now how it is that Tom Whip was 
hawking Doolittle's notes for fifteen hundred 
dollars, through the streets, at twenty-five per 
e<mt. discount. A man doing a business cer- 
tainly not worth over two thousand dollars a 
year — ^a mere mechanic — ^and a hard-working, 
honest mechanic, too — ^for that is Doolittle's 
character, if it is not his name — ^to buy a fifteen 
hundred dollar carriage and horses, just to 
grgtify his weak-minded, vain wife, and badly- 
educated, proud daughters — ^the thought is 
sickening. Poor Doolittle 1 the best wish that 
I can give him, in all honesty of heart, for I 
do feel that I am an old friend, is that he may 
never li ve tr aee the ruin that is rapidly coming 
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apQU hia family. Ko mortal lumd^cai^ aye]*^. |i 
If the Elaine law bad been io force ten jeara 
ago, bid reasoning ffKi^lties. migbt bare been 
saved. Without being tbon^ht ^ dripking 
man, he has taken eno^b to rum his ii^teUect, 
and leave him a^ ^^f pre J tQ tbe, foHy. Qf hj9 
gad-about, do-nothii^, instead , ^f Dpolijtt^ 
wife. The man is ruined." ^ , \ 

It is not likely that the, load pf j^F^l-bediz- 
jEened pride that sw^ by inthpir yelv^-ci^jbi^r 
ioned, easy, carriage, as, they looked out £n:»|i 
the doud of silks and laces, upon the occu- 
pants of that humbW wagon, had an idea /^at 
the time would ever .come to them ai^im^ 
when they would b?^ x)bliged to trai«:el ini^ 
mean a conveyance^ . aa a plain oofOrhoTse 

" Oh^ Kitty 1 for mercy sake give, me pay 
poaelling^bottle, or I shall fiunt;" said- Triphe^ 
nia, as their carriage fi|wept by, bringslng b^ 
as she sat forward, almost face to face with 
Salinda. 

^^ Dear me I" said her mother and sister, 
"what is flie matter? You look pale. Wb 
had better drive back to t(»wi: at once— tb^ 
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eoT^itrj. Air nerer agreed with TripheHiifc--«l^ 
iawfd^icate.'^ , , j t 

riShe was eighteen, and weighed a hundred 
and thiity-five, aiid if Ae looked pale, it waff 
tj^e ^^B of , fuller's ^rlji or- pearl .white. ^ She 
waiM tcK>JB(Hich ;aflEacted lio 4nawm' her metberVi 
ap^oud lis^uiries 4^fcer b^ heealtb, ^d ao Hn 
O^i^e Ale^^mder Waltrmghain^ the ^^gentle^ 
man; fr^m. the South/' ytebturi^to snggeat that 
^V^th080'^^nlgar people In that wagoaiT-*^hat one^ 
horse ^ag^H^'-^had ipretended to try toreco^ 
ni^vher as $(u aoqtUaintanee, which had shocked 
hei^ :VQry< 4Biiace(>tible D^rvouat ^stem. "Buore 
wm^ 4 Yierj.hfi^d, forward^. pert ycmng nsoaBy 
some country gawky^ I ^siqtpoae) flitting on thd 
£iri*!waFd acfekt wiih a commonJooking sort of 
man^ 4riving lUe harse, while he took it easy, 
W^ nevier see inch .things in Georgia. I think 
it waa the vnlgarkok of the thing that made 
her.feel &int" . 

^^ YeS) mother ; and I think you woidd have 
fainted. too, if you had seen what I did. That 
l^rl that George Alexander describes so cor- 
rectly, w^is SaKnda Lovewell, driring that old 
lambeir wagon of'theSa^eiyS) with the whole 
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fiunilj packed up together. Don't yon think 
the merchant's daughter is coming down in 
the world ? I hope yon don't blame ns now 
for cutting her acquaintance. I really don't 
know what the world is coming to. I could 
not hay^ believed it if I had not seen it with 
my own eyes. It is enough to make any one 
feel faint, who knows what good society is." 

Good society I ! Heayen bless us ! Fiye 
years ago, the Doolittle family would have 
been very glad to ride in as good a wagon 
with a borrowed horse. Kow they rolled 
away in a very atmosphere of their own, that 
shut out all reminiscences of scenes of early 
life and old acquaintances. 

Boollttle himself was an honest, hard-work- 
ing mechanic, but lacking that stability of 
mind which would have enabled him to resist 
the outside pressure of a weak-minded, proud 
woman, who was bringing up her children in 
idleness and frivolity, he had been forced to 
abandon a comfortable country home, for a 
fashionable city residence and an expensive 
mode of living, that, notwithstanding hVs large 
increase of business would lead him to one 
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inevitable result — one tHat sooner or later 
overtakes every one who lives beyond his 
income. 

For a man, situated as Doolittle was, to buy 
a pair of horses and carriage, Savery looked 
upon as only one remove from insanity. 

" I do not envy them," said Salinda, as they 
sailed away past the humble, yet very com- 
fortable wagon in which she was riding. 

" You need not," replied Mr. Savery, " but 
they will you, if all of you live five years. 
Have you ever visited the family ?" 

" I have not, though frequently urged to do 
so by Mrs. Doolittle and the girls, who often 
call upon my mother. I don't know that I 
should be welcome now, as I was told they 
intended to cut my acquaintance, after, as 
they said, I had turned kitchen girl " — 

" For the iSaveiys. Put it all in ; we heard 
of it, but did not feel offended," added Mrs. 
Savery. " Depend upon it, if we should call 
there, we should be in danger of being eaten 
up if we were sugar, they would be so sweet 
upon us." 



^I wish, wife, that you Would try it; as 
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everything is judged by contrast, it ^ould b^ 
well for Salinda to leara bow pthera.liv:e^,a§ 
well as those she is associated with." 

'^ Oh, there is gra^dmothcir," exclaimed 
Frank, a good deal mor^ inti^rested in loo^g 
ahead for the first flight. <pf that 9iuch.lu)(nj9red 
(dd lady,, than anj^ng his fatlMsr aofl mother 
wene saying aboiM^ the Dof^^ttle^, or anybody 
else, ,. . '/ . 

Hfs, Wbitlod^ 'was a lady in the tme mean- 
ing of th^t teni[i. She w||s of the old Puritan 
stock. For a. dozen years she had l^eeu a 
widow,. but^in^U that appertained to the man- 
agetnent of, ^e farm, a scrutinizing neighbor 
said he could see no change since hc^ husband's, 
death. • .■..- ; .^ .^i .. ,,,.. 

Ki% Whitlock was a i9an of rare good sense.. 
Years befi>rQ liis doath, he made his wiUL It 
was abort and pertinent " My wife," he said, 
" has been ihirfcy yearn my parti^ier < ia bu9ine89, 
and in company we have accumulated, fome 
{»x>per|y* If she di^ ^^ ^^ ^^ gives me 
the entij^e management, without noticing hear 
death any more than it would the death of my 
harse.^ J£ t dk^ firat^ she is acccamte^ )»7^1aw 
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sA nobody, and barely permitted to hare a little 
portion of what I leave. All the property 
must be sold, whether anybody wishes it or 
not The sanctuary of the house is invaded by 
strangers, to make an inventory of all I may 
leave behind. The law does not permitm^i^ old 
partner to carry on my old business, for thei 
benefit of our children, or creditors. The 'con- 
cern must be broken up. Such is the law* 
Tlierefore, I make a will. This the law most 
execute. I constitute my aforesaid partner, my 
sole heir, executor, and guardian of my child- 
ren and property. I trust she will continue 
the partnership business, if she deems it advisa- 
ble, just so long as she considers it profitaUe^ 
and that she will pay all my debts, and dispose 
of my property, which wffl then be solely heWj 
in just such a manner as she sees proper." / - 

Every msn that has such a wife, should 
make such a will. 

Mrs. Whitiock was in the front porch when 
the wagon drove up. It was such an unu" 
stial thiog for her to come out to see a car- 
riage pass, that she felt as though she mui^ 
apologise for such au idle curiosity, 

8 ^ 
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The children could hardly wait for the wagon 
to stop, before they were out, and through the 
gate, and up the steps, to give grandmother 
the first kiss. Mr. and Mrs. Savery both 
greeted the old lady in the same way. The 
children came naturally by their affectionate 
dispositions. 

" And this," said the old lady, " is Nat 
LoveweU's daughter. I knew her mother be- 
fore she was her age. I am really happy on 
her account, to welcome you to my house. 
Come in. I need not ask if you are all well 
— ^yonr countenances tell that." 

" Oh, grandma, were you out looking foi 
us?" 

" No indeed, for I did not know you were 
coming. I was going to send the things down 
by Sam this evening. But I am very glad 
you have come, for now you can pick the ber 
ries yourselves ; I know you will like that. 

^^ I was out looking at that splendid carriage 
— ^no, not at the carriage, either, exactly ; but 
Sam had been telling me about it, and just 
then Debby saw it coming, and insisted that I 
should come out and look ; at the same time 
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^noting the old proverb repeated by Sam, of 
* pnt a beggar on horseback and he will ride 
to the devil.' You know Sam feels a little 
bitter towards the Doolittles since Triphenia 
jilted him for her ^ Southern planter,' as she 
calls him, though Sam insists upon it that he 
is nothing but a blackleg, horse-racer, and I 
don't know what all. Well, well, never mind 
the Doolittles — ^I am heartily glad that my son 
is clear of his engagement to marry one of 
them, for I think they will all go to ruin. 

" Now, children, you go and pick the ber- 
ries, and I will get the smear-case ready, and 
your mother, and — what is your name ? for I 
never can call you Miss Lovewell — may take 
JEi walk round, or sit here until I get through 
my work. I want you — Salinda, is it? — to 
feel at home, and never mind me. You are j ust 
as welcome as though I made a fuss about it." 

** Can't we help you, mother, about your 
work!" 

" Oh, la ! no. I don't want any help. Deb- 
by will get the butter ready. She is working 
it over now. I can hear her patting with the 
butter ladle." 
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^^ Oan t we," said Saliqda, '^^ o#*i^^|( 
ihe qhick^s, and iiv tbe prabafd,^,a,ad( Ip^fe 
through the gfMrd^n ?" ; ' .. - 

" Ohj yesy do. You wiU find the -cplvefr ia 
thftt lot. I do thiujc our old -yella^ pqwVcidf 
thia y ear^ exQel)» 907 fonjo^ one,. ISiQ^^hei^ 
offered me twelyf doiBf]:|, a ,w^e]| a,gOf:butJE 
told him thiM; I shoidd m^e it. better ^0^ 
fifteen. He laughed^an(|^d he: didn't douhft 
it, -Dieu we have auch a Iqt of p^gs-^ai 
butter-milk pji^w Sam sa^ ^ej wilVs^^ia 
a montli from now at a better profit thim after 
thej have eaten ten bushels of eom apie^ce. 

economy of farm^g^ is to sell things ^hen tl|H^ 
l»ang the moist profits ncjt when they brii^, the 
most money. Oh, dogoandlook^atn^lamb^jf 
Jotham, you usQji $9 be spfond of lambfs ^hem 
you lived at hom^w" . ' , . , ^,; 

Finally, all the other? coQcl^ded that ihey 
wanted to see the lambs and calves, and pigs, 
and chickens, and so they would all go togeth* 
er ; but Mrs. Whitlock said, " You forget, chil- 
dren, one of my precepts.. Always do your 
work first and play afterwards.- ^ You iiay.^ 
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-yxriift fc^mes to ptet^ and joii tcre to have just 
BAmwij BB ybo choose to gather] Bettei^ do 

that&Bti'?:': -■ ^y ■•.-•■- ■■-- "■ -^ :' ■'''] 

L.^So we 'ted,^Bidfiier,-^'-8akE^Mr& Savery^ 
^^and :therelbre ivre WlH aU go and da ^tisitj 9aid 
then.d0)otipiriiniiing'abont/^ '^ - ^ 

v*AThafc is V!9iyw^l.''Matiy hands make 
light Ivjork^ > i» lano^er of iny limxiiiis. Ybxi 
homwrnhfoeUy^hi. the baskets, andi^^i&ejoti 
are about it, yea may pick enough for oxir 

:^ She 9a»i tntfy, &at theykhew whi^re'ib find 
&eiibaskets^ Everybody that eveir knew once 
might kiiow in all ftittire tin^e ; for eVetirthing' 
bid i a -place, and everything when nsed mndt 
bkiietnmed t& its plac^. It was no wonder 
thai; ord^ ifas the law of Mrs. Savory's hotise/ 
She inherited it from her mother. 

Every, tree, shrub, vine^ plapti ^ partook 
of the same appearance of order, neat arrange- 
ii^t, taste, and adaptation to their several 
situations. ' ' 

The house was one* of those old-fashioned' 
ones, stfH common in New England, which, 
f* a iai^-faouse it is difficult to improve. Tlie 

t 
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objection to them now is that since wood has 
grown scarce, it costs too much to keep up the 
fire in the great chimney in the centre of the 
house ; upon each side of wliich in front, there 
i. . '^ ™o».» oae of which i. «.e 
"spare room," and the otiier the "commcMi 
room." ^^ Behind the chimney is a great 
kitdien, with its enormous fire-place and oTen. 
At Oll^^ end of the kitchen is the stairway, and 
pfisskge to the " end door," and a buttery ; and 
at the other end is a bed-room. There is. ft 
" settle " on one side of the fire-place, and a 
blue" dye-tub in one corner. A long, heavy 
oak table stands by the windows, with a back 
seat, a bench fixed to the wall. There is a 
" lean to " behind for a milk-room and sink 
room, just outside of which is the great stone- 
walled well, where 

** The old oaken bucket, the tron-bo«nl backet," 

dangles from the long pole and great crotch 
and sweep. Then comes the " clothes-yard," 
a broad piece of turf, as smooth as a carpet. 
Even here, order and economy are exhibited 
Ki saving the clothes line from the weather, or ^ 
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necessity of taking it down by hand and carry- 
ing it into the house. Upon the post near the 
well there is a little box, enclosing a wheel 
with a crank, with which the hundred feet of 
line can be wound in one minute. When it is 
waniked it is run out in as little time over the 
forks in the top of the posts, and a loop hitch- 
ed over a pin at the farther end. Then a turn 
of the wheel and a catch tightens and holds it 

BO. 

Beyond the clothes yard and on a lower 
level lies the garden. A drain from the house 
carries all the waste water to a tank in the 
garden, and every rain that falls washes any 
little fertilizing matter on or about the house, 
down to the garden, where it will do good. 

The house, as all country houses should do, 
when it is feasible, fronts the north. This 
gives the genial sun to the kitchen side, where 
it is most needed to evaporate moisture, and 
look into the broad kitchen windows on mid- 
winter day.' 

To the west of the garden was " the little 
orchard," and across the road north of the 
bouse, spread out the big orchard. In front 
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ci the house, and along both sides of the road 
the full length of the fai-in, there were two 
toyrs of trees, alternating with ehns, maples, 
mulbeny, butternut, black-walnut, and several 
great cherry-trees, and one very large pear- 
tree, and three excellent autumn apples. 
These were all planted by Mr. Whitlock, as 
he said, for the public. His children, or 
grand-children would see the benefit of them, 
and how much they would be valued. Not 
only his children, but himself lived to see 
many a panting horse reined up in the pleas- 
ant shade of some of those trees, to recuperate 
strength for a drive over a long sunny road. 

Many a tired traveller, no doubt, sent up 
his thank-offering for the refreshing luxury of 
that way-side fruit. 

Planting shade-trees and fruit-trees by the 
' wayside, ought to be inculcated as a Christian 
duty. 

. On the east side of the house commenced 
the farm buildings. The first was a neat 
wagon-house next the road, two-stories high, 
the upper loft a seed-room, and place to store 
wool and various other things. From the 
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^irgoo^-Hotise extended a long shed, isdiere dry 
wood was always stored. In one end was a 
room ealled the shop, containing a carpenter's 
bench and tools, a portable forge, and a set of 
tools for mending harness, or savinga shilling 
by a stitch in lame In a paSr of iffioes. At the 
other ^nd was a room with a k^e 6et in an 
arch, ^hich was nsed for making 6oap, trying 
oiit iat, and co<^ng^ food for' the pig^, which 
occupied a' pen on the offiier tilde of the bnfld- 
ing, comniunicatiirg with Ae barn-yard 
beyond, or with lihe Ifttle orchard, where they 
were allowed to run, except when the finit 
was ripe and falling from tte trees. Con- 
nected with the pig-peh was the hen-hoose^ 
tod beyond that a large yard in which they 
eonld be ^hut whenever it was desirable to 
keep them out of the garden. One side of the 
poultry-yard was formed by the corn-crib, 
with an opening for them under the building, 
so that evety grain that fell was not wasted, 
but was picked tip by some sharp-^yed biddy, 
always watching for a chance grain. 
• '*If you keep hens,'' said Mr. Whiflock, 
^ under the crib, you will not keep rats or 

8* 
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mice. It is only a question of which is most 
profitable." 

The bam was a pattern of convenience. 
Ihe miUdng-yard was between the wood-shed 
and bam. The stable-yard on the south side, 
the stables occupying a basement A rise of 
ground on the north side, gave a roadway, by 
a slight inclined plane, to the second story of 
the bam. When a load of hay was driven in, 
the driver without any assistance, could hitch 
a tackle-block to the wagon-bed, and detach his 
team and hitch them to the faXLj and start 
them forward, lifting the whole load, which 
then swung round by a crane over the great 
bay, when by a simple contrivance the ropes 
on one side unhooked, and down dropped the 
whole load. In this way, in fifteen minutes, 
he could unload and start out for another. 
Thus a hundred tons could be put under shel- 
ter without any of the hard work and heavy 
expense of pitching and stowing away. 

One of the things that most grieved Mr. 
Whitlock about his barn and stable arrange* 
ments was that he had no hill-side spring that 
he could lead through pipes to every animal 
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as it stood in the stall. If he had had a spring 
a hundred feet lower down than his stable, he 
could have still got a supply by means of that 
curious and very valuable little hydraulic 
machine, the " Water-ram." But his situation 
afforded neither one nor the other ; but he did 
the next best thing that he could do ; he made 
extensive cisterns near the barn, but the water 
had to be pumped up by hand. His spirit 
perhaps now looks down to see how Sam 
and his mother, by the aid of scientific dis- 
coveries, have obviated this difficulty. On the 
top of the bam is one of " Halliday's Wind 
Engines," a newly invented windmill, that 
regulates its own sails to any wind, high or 
low, and pumps a constant sti'eam of water 
up to a reservoir in the bam, so situated that 
it is covered with hay in winter and never 
freezes, and from which water can be drawn 
to every stall, pig-pen, poultrj'-yard, and for 
the cows in the milking lot. It is a cheap, 
valuable, labor-saving machine. Its use is 
true economy. 

" Mother," said Mrs. Savery, as they came 
in with their baskets full of the ripe fruit '^ J 
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have never known yonr strawberries so plentjr 
and fine-flavored as this year; bow do you 
account for it?" 

"We read in the newspaper, that the straw 
berry bed should never be manured in any 
way except with decayed wood or leaves, and 
that spent bark from the tanner's yard was 
first-rate. This is the second year that we 
have tried it, and in addition to that, this sum- 
mer, Samuel waters them with a decoction of 
fresh oak bark, because he read that tamiic 
acid was necessary to give strawberries that 
rich flavor. The experiment has cost nothing, 
and the profit is incalculable. It, with the 
frequent waterings he gives them, will more 
than double the yield of the bed. By the by, 
that last improvement was your suggestion, 
Jotham ; so that we can well afford to give 
you all that you want. Now remember, 
if your little bed does not give you all 
that you can eat, you must send out here and 
get a supply. It is a great deal more pleasure 
to me to give them to you than to sell them. 
Why what started Frank and LiJlie off on the 
run? Oh, I see now, they got a glimpse of 
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tlieir ' uncle Samuel, coming through the 
orchard. There he is like a playful boy, down 
on the grass, with both of them on his lap. 
He will dirty Lillie's frock, I'll wairaiit, or 
s«me mischief. I do wish Sam wa9 married, 
a^d had some children of his own, if he would 
love &em as well as he does your's, Mary." 

" If it wam't for one thing, mother, I coold 
find a m^tch that would please you." 

^ Oh yes, I understand, but Charley Good- 
mJan is just as good a man as Sam Whitlock, 

and here Salinda began to get uneasy. 

Ob you need not blush to own such a 
young man as your lover. I do wish it was 
the fashion, as soon as a couple are betrothed, 
to own it to their friends, and treat each other, 
abd be treated accordingly. It would be a 
very happy pleasant state of society, and often 
lead to better results than tlie present fashion. 
Besides it would avoid lying." 

Samuel now came in, as his mother said, as 
rough as a bear, with his long beard, and 
dirty as a pig from a week's toil on the farm, 
yet when introduced to Salinda, in her eyes, 
he dropped all the roughness of the farm, for 
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she only saw and heard, a most polite well- 
bred gentleman, well read, and full of inteUi* 
gence upon every sabject. 

" Is it possible," she thought, " that this is 
the man that I have heard so ridiculed by the 
Doolittles, as Triphenia's country beau. Why 
he is as much superior to that fop of her's, as 
man is superior to a monkey." 

It is welly Charley Goodman, that you are 
firmly seated in her heart, for there is one 
beneath that rough exterior that beats in uni- 
son with hers. If it was free, it might be 
won, for she likes the man, and is fairly in 
love with his country home. 

What a table they sat down to about six 
o'clock. Strawberries and sugar, strawberries 
and cream, strawberries and such nice cool 

milk, for I forgot to mention the ice-house, one 

< 

of the luxuries and economies of every farm. 

Then such sweet butter and fresh-baked rye 
and Indian bread, and old style light biscuit. 

When the butter was commended, the old 
lady told how she made it. 

" I have tried churning sweet milk, and I 
have churned my cream sweet, and I have 
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kept it till it soured. [ have washed my but 
ter, and I have made it without washing, and 
after all I could not lay down any fixed rule 
for everybody to follow. If I get every drop 
of buttermilk out, either by washing and 
working, or working alone, my butter will 
keep sweet a year. His was made of sweet, 
cream, and worked once with a paddle, and > 
salted with an ounce of fine rock salt to a 
pound, and a spoonful of fine white sugar, — • 
that is Debby's notion — ^I don't think it hurts 
it any." 

" And this, that you call smear case, how 
is it made ?" 

"You saw Debby, when you were in the 
milk-room, emptying the bonny-klauber in 
the brass kettle. That is brought to a scald, 
and the curd settles down and the whey rises. 
We pour off all we can, and then turn the 
whole out in a strainer over the whey-tub and 
let it drain an hour or two." 

" Is that all, grandma ?" 

" Oh no ; it is then tied up and hung away 
to dr^in all night. It is then in quite a hard 
cake. This we crumble up by hand, and add 
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about a gill of cream to a quart, with a littk) 
salt, and that is smear case; it is the Dutch of 
soft cheese. If we want to send it to market, 
we make it up in little round balls and lay them 
between two clothes, and put a board and 
weight on top to press them down into little 
cakes, like small biscuit, and these are called 
cottage cheese, or Dutch cheese. Son^etimes 
the cream is entirely omitted. It is |k good 
wholesome food for those that like it.", 

^^ Of which I am one, said Salinda ; tixough 
I never tasted any so good as this before." 

"The enjoyment of eating is greatly owing 
to surrounding circumstances ; I don't think 
I could relish my food as well, where I knew 
that neatness never had an abiding-place. 
This is economical food, for we only value milk 
after we have got the cream, for pig feed. Do 
you prefer that brown bread to the biscuit t 
That is what I call my half and half— equal 
parts of com meal and rye, the bran of each 
only sifted out. Scald the meal and mix it 
thoroughly into a mush, and then add the rye, 
and knead it well. You can't make bread 
without bard work. I used to do that, but I ara 
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iQoitMng Plough now, bat Debby isk She is 
a right good girl for strong werk/^ 

^^ I gaesa, mother^ we must be going, to get 
home brfore dark/' 

" Well, I'spose , yoa must I am really 
'bliged to you for this Tiait I shoj) iM>t urge 
you to stay longer, becmse J know, its time 
you were going," 

'' Indeed Mrs. Whitlock, I thiok the Oblige 
tion is all cm our i^de/' . 

•*Oh no, Salinda, remembw it is mcnre 
blessed to gite than receive. . A&d beeiidesy 
you don't know how much it does an old 
woman's heart good, to have hier children come 
back to the old hom^tead, and sit .^rouQd the 
same table once more. And as for you, I 
rieally wish you would come every we^, or 
jfor the matter of that, every day. ,Tou have 
done a sight of good." 

^ Why how? I don't understand a word." 
. ^ I will leave it for Iillie> tho yofu^g rogue, 
to tell you. She says: grandma, do see how 
uncle 8am is fixed up, all out of compliment 
to Salinda." 
, It was not that altogether, it was the natu* 
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ral homage and respect of a noble heart ta 
beauty, intelligence and worth. It was the 
evidence of good breeding, often found under 
the roughest exteriors upon American farms. 
Sam Whitlock the farmer, would be, always 
will be, Samuel Whitlock the gentleman bom, 
gentleman bred, gentleman in all that makes 
the character. He had in his young days 
fixed his heart upon a girl who as she grew 
up, could not understand that character, and 
lUckQy for him, concluded to break her troth, 
sinee whidi he had faUen into habits of indo- 
lence, as regards the exterior appearance of a 
gentleman. Salinda had unconsciously awak- 
ened that feeling which prompts a man to look 
to personal appearance, and the quick eye of 
his mother, as well as Lillie, saw it, and felt 
grateful to the object. She thought and said, 
" You have done a sight of good." 

Just as they were going out to the wagon, 
the Doolittle carriage was coming down the 
road. Sam fairly outdid his nature, in the 
little courtesies of the occasion. Was there a 
little natural feeling, to let Miss Triphenia 
see that he was not utterlj disconsolate ? Was 
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there on the part of Salinda, a little desire to 
assist him, eyen at the risk of being called, as 
she was called, '^the shameless flirt." The 
girls would have preferred to dash by with a 
simple nod of recognition, but their mother 
either felt guilty of such rudeness, and order- 
ed the drirer to rein up, or else she saw the 
baskets of tempting strawberries, and was 
prompted to the act by a spirit of greediness. 
Let us hope it was not the latter. A stranger 
might have thought the new-comers were the 
warmest friends of the family, so enthusiastic 
was their greeting. They were so delighted to 
have the opportunity of meeting their old 
friends and neighbors all together. The girls 
complimented Salinda upon her skill in driv- 
ing, it was " such an accomplishment." 

" If we had such a lovely little snug carry- 
all, and only one horse — ^but pa would have 
two — ^we should certainly learn to drive." 

How quick the wicked remarks made as 
they drove past, had passed into the ocean of 
forgetfulness. 

Those remarks were to the backs, and these 

* 

to the faces of those they talked abcut. What 
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a Iiappj thing oar thoughts are hidden, and 
half our words unheard. 

Samuel, as the old ladj remarked, was all 
himself again. He was full of life, and ^^ just 
as polite as ever." He was sending a pang to 
every heart in the Doolittle carriage. George 
Alexander Waltingfaam- in his heart felt that 
Triphenia was a fool to throw away such a 
man, and sueh a prospect df being the mistress 
of a house and farm like tiiis for a— -gam- 
bler. He almost spoke the word, so strongly 
he thought of it. But he covered up his 
ttioughtswith his supercilious actions, which 
he thought would pass well in the present 
company, as evidence of high breeding. Ex* 
cept with a fraction of the company, he was 
very much mistaken. The others thou^t 
him just what he was — ^an adventurer, a fop, 
a libertine. He was one of a numerous clasei, 
that pluck flowers only for their fragrance, 
while fresh with morning dew, and then cast 
them away as worthless trash. 

Mrs. Whitlock and her son, both insisted 
upon the Doolittles stopping for some straw- 
berries. She had already spoken a word to 
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Debbji and she had already reset the table, 
while they were making excuses for doing just 
what they were most anxious to do, so that 
by the the time they got in the house, every 
thing was ready for them to sit right down to 
such, a repast as they most ardently d^red, 
notwithstanding the repeated protestatioira 
ti^t they ^^ had not the least occa^on.in the 
world." And notwithstanding, the girls had 
^^ cut the acq[uaintance" of Salinda, she wai^ 
most pressingly urged to call upon them^ 
" before t^ey left town on their summer tour." 
Of couiBC Mrs. Savory and Lillie were includ- 
ed in the in vittttion, though Kitty said she 
hoped ^^ that stuck-up school-girl WQuld have 
sense enough not to come." The truth was^ 
that she felt herself the foil that added lustre 
to Lillie's diamonds of a cultivated mind, 
whenever they were brought into contrail 

" Speaking of contrast," said Mr. Savery, " I 
am going to show you the contrast of Mother's 
farm." 

The man was thinking. Nobody said a word 
about contrast ; they all thought of it though. 

**It is Doolittle's fiither's'-K)ld Oaptaij^ 
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Doolittle— it is only half a mile oat of the way, 
and except the half mile, the best road, and 
then you will see a greater diversity of sce- 
nery too, and have more food for thought. 
This way. Ned knows the road." 

<< Do you think that Mrs. Doolittle will come 
this way, father," said LilUe. 

"Not a bit more than she would drive 
through fire. I doubt whether that Mr. What- 
do-you-call him, will ever hear that the family 
ever had any American ancestors. You know 
they have a coat of arms, and trace back on 
his side to some remote baronetcy. There is 
not an old castle in Sir Walter Scott's novels, 
that some of the Doolittle family were not 
connected with in their opinion. But here is 
the last baronial hall of the family." 

The house stood " back side to the road," 
and a very unsightly show its old wood-colored 
walk, and mossy roof, and broken windows 
made. The well was in line with the road- 
fence, with a horse-trough outside, and a hog- 
wallow beyond, that looked like the slough of 
despond, to any one that would approach the 
well from that side. ThiA. puddle extended 
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beyond the gate, and had to be crossed on 
rails thrown in the mud. The gate had to be 
lifted around upon one hinge. It was always 
fastened with a pin, provided the pin was not 
lost, or the gate had not been rooted open by 
the hogs ; to prevent which, three dogs stood, 
or rather slept guard on the portico, which 
contained a great assortment of old saddles, 
harness, hoes, rakes, wheels, loom, old coats, 
hats and boots, in a sort of public free exhibi- 
tion. 

Beyond the well, on one side, was the hog- 
pen, with an opening to the road; for the 
owner believed in the largest liberty for his 
stock. . On the other side was an open wagon- 
shed, where die hens roosted, and did the 
ornamental work of the go-to-meeting car- 
riage. Bight in front of the gate was the 
wood-pile, frequently furnished with whole ^ 
trees, snaked up, because the cart was broken, 
or the wagon had gone to mill. 

The bam was right opposite the house, and 
the cow-yard in the road between, which, in 
addition to the wood-pile, was encumbered 
with all the broken down caiits, wagons, sleds, 
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harrows, plows, hay^racks, fen^)6-pQ6ts,i; fmd 
•ticks of timber, tliat had, beeh or might baija 
ase during the cwtury. In the summer, a 
good part of this . cheranx-de-fiise was'bidden 
from view by a rank growth of stramdninm. 

From the house and.barii, boards had £eiI1^ 
or were dangling by cme nail; atid Ui^ica^chard 
looked as though nothing. but the scythe of 
Time had ever been there aa a pruni]Qg4KKdc. 

The garden palings had been broken^ and 
the holes stopped with brush from the snaked 
up trees at thef wood-pile. A hole -in liie 
orchard wall was patched with an oldimrt-l^ed» 
One of the big doors of the bam, which Mr* 
{>avery«aid had hung for a year,by one hu3^e» 
had gone down at iast, and was propped up 
sideways with a rail; An old harrow stood 
guard in place of a stable door^ alid sofiie 
scraggy rpblesi^^ at tiie bam-'y^ard di4 -b^t^Aoo 
>R^iere bais aiid barfposts were both gone.. A 
swarm of bees wire at work, ia the old chwse- 
box^ not having been able to get any other 
hive. That had deprived the old lady o( the 
privilege of going to meeting for the balance 
of /the 9ummw. The garden had been inade^ 
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and unmade by the hens, three times, and 
then given up, because " they couldn't afford 
to be always making garden." 

It was a contrast — ^it was food for thought. 
Salinda went home a wiser as well as happier 
girl than she went forth. She had seen much 
and learned much — much that is never learned 
in schools. Schools that turn out mindless 
machines — expensive experiments to cramp 
reason out of its natural purpose. Schools 
that teach music that gives just as much 
accomplishment as the hand*organ possesses. 
Schools of design, that teach children to badly 
copy a bad picture. History and geography 
is taught just as much as the parrot is taught 
sense by repeating words. Schools of indus- 
try, that teach needle-work that is utterly 
impracticable and useless all through life. 
Such is fashionable education. 

They found company waiting for them when 
they got home. Mr. and Mrs. Lovewell, and 
Charley Goodman, were there. The meeting 
was as joyful as though they had been sepa* 
rated for a year. Salinda's mother met her 
with a warm embrace. Her father with a 
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dignifiBd smile and formal shake of the hand. 
How she did wish he would press her to his 
breast as Mr. Savery did. She would have 
put her arms around Charley's neck and gi^en 
him a kiss — a warm token of love — f^ar of 
being called forward held her back, and jpaade 
her restrain nature. But she looked wha^; ^he 
felt, as they shook hands. LlUi^ feU no such 
jrestrainty and she ran up to him and put her 
arms fondly around Ms neck, and ^ave him 
such a kiss ; laughing heartily a3 she said to 
Salinda, ^^ that is the way .to do it, isn't it^ 
.Charley." 

Charley ^pressed his very hi^ (Satisfaction 
«t that mode of 43alutation, and T^eti^rned it 
with a hearty, " God bless you, Lillie, my dear 
good girl. Ton are as fragrant 9a ,a bed of 
strawberries*" 

^^ Ko wonder, and that reminds m^e." Sh^ 
cast a look M her mother, as much ^ to say. 
Shall 1 1 Her mother looked, Yes, ,and away 
she bounded, returning in a few minutes with 
a fine dish of sugared strawberries, followed 
by Susan with plates and spoons. It was a 
very grateful treat : the benies and cr^am 



bodi «o fimik and fiweet 1SfiU»da siiid, ^ I 
think, father, Aat I 'Can ^^^e yon ^metbing 
that jou will like, if i>oe8ible, better than the 
strawbemes;'' 

^^ Oh, I know what 'tis," said lifli^ ^and 
itflRragr ^e «aii for Ae «ineai!€a0e» instead of 
jom^jitSske dnrought ilhr^ ^^disbes. Ifni. Lofp^w^ 
declined, bat Mr. Lovewell said k was 4^ 
leiama. Of iOOiurse, Sm^ liad added heead 
and bfomx^.' Oharlej told I^lie 1M be kad 
aot lasted hvA <me J&ing better 49i«fe ^ <eaBae 
intlielKM]8e,«nd dial pvec^ided tke atrawber^ 

'^ Yon shall taste (»e»eA&)g bMw ^tfll'W* 
fore JOU leave. Wait^pd watob." 

Be ibad not 4o ^ait <loDg. Idllie ^opoeed 
that he ^difOttld ^o aqd aee bew oeat 43a:ltiida 
had gotaireiTdiing^aRtmged npistairB. '^'>0b, 
ibe is {getting to ibe « fanons bensekeepc^** 
Sosan and bar are 'M gp^eat storms in •&€ 
kHohep." 

He did achnive the neat fHrangemest Sis 
heart was fulL Salinda stood befoce him, 
more lonely than ever. It was an impnlse of 
the moment that led him to do what he had 
80 .often ardently desired to do, ^-^t dared nol 
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yentore. He took her in his arms, pressed 
her fondly to his hearty and kissed her passion- 
ately. It was the happiest moment of her 
life. It was the first, as she fondly hoped, of 
a long series. 

" My dear, dear little wife. How you do 
win upon my heart every day. H^w mudi I 
should love you." 

Her head sunk upon his breast. She wIbs 
in an ecstasy of delight. Tears of joy streamed 
down the good lillie's cheeks, and the affec- 
tion of her heart gushed out. She too felt the 
impulse, and she threw her arms around both, 
and as she kissed Salinda, teid : 

" Let me too be happy.'* 

The tears of the trio mingled. There were 
other moist eyes, looking at this scene. Mrs. 
Savery and Mrs. Lovewell, had followed them 
up stairs, and had, unnoticed, witnessed the 
whole of this outgnshing of nature. What 
mother could refrain from sympathizing with 
such children. Mrs. Lovewell did not chide, 
she only cautioned prudence. " She had no 
objection to this show of what their hearts 
felt, if only indulged in presence of some one 
who would be a little restraint, so that they 
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would not act foolishly, as lovers are some- 
times iDclined to do. Even in affection, there 
should be a degree of dignity and respect. 
There is some truth in the old a<fage, that 
^ familiarity breeds contempt.' It is not safe 
for human nature to trust to good resolutions* 
I do not counsel coldness and reserve between 
an affianced couple, but such reserve as pro- 
duces respect" 

Mrs. Lovewell expressed a high degree of 
satisfiEiction at all of Salinda's arrangements, 
and what she heard of her disposition and pro- 
gress in the study of the art of housekeeping : 
and Charley felt that she had never appeared 
80 lovely before. He knew very well what a 
good teacher she had, and that she was acq^ir- 
ing accoiiq>lis}mients of the highest order for 
an American woman, such as no puUie semi- 
nary ever gives. 

Of all the members of that little p«rtr vi^t of 
^>«^^^iJjl&H&1ifie'^*'cliildren wiU keep thump- 
ing at it." In short, the whole house was out 
of tune. About an hour after the arrival of 
their guests, « the young ladies" sailed down 
stairs, with a prolusion of fan3y gauze, silk, 
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Salinda, and Lillie, went to maketfitd^Vikfrtb 
t^ IH«Jif(fel^- 6>f dbtti^ ifief Wei'e" ife<5feired 

n&aiP at a& w^k, fuid^ gtHxJ at no^e^ii tid^l^ 
a^^etidttge nfi^ fl)bl&fr «ipettde to dtteh^ tf 
fittn^. H^ atm^ ^t!^d&ig to^ 19I&* dErn^, ad 
Mn^ Bo«}!td(»' a^bgiz^, f)6ti^d^ both of 
tbeir dkttibei^ giiib BHd i^d^istliy lieifi: 

their wages, time after time, instiead^ofVaitlbg' 
wfiolrf"^^ i« tfetii wheft^ iif was^ cbnyettitot ; 
mother could refrain froni 8yi^iWuKi/M%Jjttl© 
Buch children. Mrs. Loveweli did not chide, 
she only cautioned prudence. '* She had no 
objection to this show of what their hearts 
felt, if only indulged in presence of some one 
who would be a little restraint, so that they 
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rtot undertake to manage onr honsehoid affairs 
However, I am glad they are gone, for they 
Ifad got to be qnite worthless. Yon can see 
that by the looks of the honse." 

Indeed it was easy to see that somebody was 
quite worthless about the house. The parlors 
werd elegantly furnished, so far as costly frail 
furniture could make elegance, and that was all. 

There was scarcely a chair or sofa that was 
not broken or scratched, or torn, and every 
csrevice showed theworthlessness of those whose 
business It had been to keep the furniture free 
of duBt. Salinda counted five holes in the lace 
curtains, punched by dirty fingers. Perhaps 
they had been made by marble fingers, for 
several had been broken from the statuettes 
which ornamented the mantels. There were 
several grease spots upon the carpet, one of 
which bore unmistakable evidence of a recent 
fall of bread and butter. The piano was out of 
tune, because the " children will keep thump- 
mg at it" In short, the whole house was out 
of tune. About an hour after the arrival of 
their guests, " the young ladies " sailed down 
stairs, with a profusion of fan 3y gauze, silk, 
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lace, ribbons, and jewelry, and their hair in 
such a friz as might astonish, if not frighten, 
one of the aborigines of the American forest. 
There was no need of half the lying excuses for 
their late appearance ; such as having so much 
work to do, in consequence of the departure 
of those imgrateful girls, and quite forgetting 
how late it was, and how punctual Mrs. Savery 
always is, and how they had to dress each 
other's hair. Salinda might have believed the 
latter, as it was impossible for either to make 
such a fright of herself alone, if she had not 
caught a glimpse of a well-known French hair- 
dresser, as he went down stairs. 

Of course the girls could not show their pro- 
ficiency in music, because the piano was out 
of tune. liillie said slyly, that she never knew 
it otherwise. It was u standing excuse. K it 
ever happened to be in order, the girls always 
had " horrid colds." 

Salinda proposed to look at the garden. 
They could not refuse, though it was in a 
" shocking condition." In tliat they spoke the 
truth. But the most shocking part of it was, 
that it was filled with expensive shrubs and 
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flowers, to such a degree that there was no 
room for fruit, or anything beyond a few roses, 
of any practical use. 

Tender plants were choked with grass and 
weeds, or* trampled on by careless feet, and 
those of larger growth bore marks of having 
officiated in place of a clothes-line, and the 
paths were whitened with dried soap-suds. 
Grease, dirt, old rags, broken crockery, scraps 
of meat, and cooking utensils made up a slut's 
museum around the back basement door and 
windows. The full view was hidden from the 
garden by an nntrimmed, and of course nn- 
productive, grape-vine, that shut out the sun 
from the very place where it was most needed 
to dry up the moisture and prevent miasma. 

Just as the party returned to the house, 

there was a tearing ring at the door-bell, and 

a thundering knock at the basement door at 

the same time. As it was doubtful which to 

go to first, the man took a middle course and 

went to neither. Directly those outside grew 

impatient, and began kicking the doors as 

though they w<»uld knock them down or force 

them open. 

9« 
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'' Why doU't^ liaa^ la^ ML6w go^ to> H^ 
doox^V^ fitaid <Mie <tf the; jpxlf^* "It is^ really 
provoking." 

Why did dbfe nJot herself open it whe» afie 
v^^ft withia thpee steps> When^ tiie bell Bdng;^ 
It Would haare^ ccflnpromiised her dignity^^ A^ 
leotgtLthe loWep dooar wifir opened, ahdhy tii»' 
noige^a* load biltl calxie^i%HBte]il^g/v^ ftii^. 

" I'll teaiT joiu» ^eif oat^ jbn oM blaett< 
Di|^;0r,;ifH you doA?to;peii the^ doof i^:;^' iimW 
When^ I flto 8la»¥ect Wheii^ is^Sfed^l^ M he^a^ 
^ m fii^t^ If 11 Hde^ kim«^" 

Up^ staiiB he- went to^ itoeertiu& tl^t ftei^ 
No- onet^ dfle b^g> likely* to let- ii^ mantei^ 
JS^dddjjf Mi«^ Doeliltte sdggeetdd to Kitt;^ iksi/^ 
fihe Ji^gbt' attood to^ it, jjoet^ this< daee^ Kie^ 
went off Jtiutteiiag about^ having^ to^ do^ slir* 
vitnt's w^^de^ MBiRtet 'Shd oa^ae^ in wj^oeaif 
ons, but bett^^iiatiilied' ibsm hi^'> figbtiilg; 
brother Welt^— tii€^ sbai^ HaBie of Wellingtoni 
Perhaps^ hie ^|^ll«g eharaeter 1ra» {>artly 
owing to his name! Ohav^tcter is o£ten influ- 
eneedbjf a slighted eirbufidsta^cet 

^^ Ohy you're so diseased lip ycm coiildn't 
come to the door, eh ? I'll pay yon for it som^ 
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time, Miss Kitty. I won't open the door, nor 
let any of the rest of 'em, for your beau, and 
mother won't be here to make me, for you 
fdways have him come when mother is out. 
See if I don't." 

"Do hush, Ned, you don't know who is in 
the parlor." 

" I don't want to know. Old Whiskerandos, 
I s'pose ; he's here all the time. I wish Phene 
would have him and done with it." 

Mrs. Doolittle closed her ears to this inter* 
esting conversation, under the impression pro- 
bably that by so doing she would close those 
of her visitors. 

Either of his sisters could have wrung Ned's 
iieek, without any compunctions of conscience. 
Now another actor, in the person of the mad 
bull, came tearing up the basement stairs, and 
" pitched in " to give Ned a licking because 
he got in first, and to serve Kitty iu the same 
way for letting him in, 

" He bet me his cap that he would get home 
first, and get in and up to the parlor door; and 
he cheated; he had no business to come in 
this way wheo I thought he was going to 
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t'other door, and then we could have a fair 
race up stairs. But I'll have the cap any- 
hovr." 

At that he went at him to get the cap, and 
down they both went in the hall in a regular 
bull-dog, rough-and-tumble fight. Mrs. Doo- 
little still oblivious. Kitty had returned with 
a face that needed no rose pink. It was 
burning red, and she bit her lip to keep in the 
angry words that would have poured out if 
they had not been restrained by the company 
of strangers. 

" Oh dear, what is that ?" exclaimed Mrs. 
Doolittle, as a crash that jarred thci house, 
came from the field of combat in the hall. 

Instinctively all rushed out to see. A niche 
had been constructed in the wall at the foot of 
the stairs for a piece of statuary. Unfortu- 
nately it was too shallow to hold a plaster cast 
of some mythological goddess that the young 
ladies had purchased, because '' the place 
looked so naked without something." 

Somehow in the scuffle, this had been jarred 
80 that it toppled over, and down it came upon 
a table, made more for ornament than use. 
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upon whibh stood a Chinese vase of flowei-s. 
The whole was a wreck together. At least fifty 
dollars had gone into the maelstrom tlxat 
was swallowing up poor Doolittle's property. 
The boys perfectly understood that "discre- 
tion was the better part of valor," and made & 
hasty retreat The girls raged — ^they lost theii 
discretion. Their mother was angry enough 
to have torn the boys like a tiger, but finally 
consoled herself for all the loss, with the 
thought that that nude figure had been got 
rid of, because "she never thought it looked 
decent." Mrs. Doolittle was one of those 
admirers of statuary, who think it should be 
dressed in calico frocks, or at least wear aprons. 
In the midst of the confusion, and just as Tri* 
phenia had accused her mother of moving the 
statue forward on purpose to have it fall, and 
she was giving some angry retort, the door- 
bell rung, and before orders of " not at home" 
could be given, the man, who with the cook, 
had both come upon the scene of action, open- 
ed tlie door, and in walked Mr. (George Alex- 
ander Waltringhara. 
There is an old saying, that oil poured upon 
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a ragiug^ sea, will calm the turbnlent waters; 
Perhaps it was owing to the oily natuar^ oi? the 
geutleman, that he produced the same eiSect 
upon the turbulence of the waves tiuit wexo^ 
raging but a moment before in this family. 

The new comer was not at all diseoaeeiiled ;• 
in fact he WS» rather inclined to j<»ka at tiie; 
accident which he did notlocdic upon a» very 
seriouS)' — im fitct be had rather expected it ^ 
aA he bad neticied the iaseciiiritj of the tMng^ 
w&ieh a slight jBx^ migkt hniag down. Ha^ 
forg^ to add tbi^ he tod pcerposelyr wi&ved it 
forward witdt thart; tie w, looking upon it as be 
did, a» stich ait abortion that it waa no bamx 
to work its destmcti^m. 

It i» hvit right ta do him the justice to s«y, 
that he did not anticipate the other damage— 
the table had been placed under the niche sub- 
sequently, by somebody, or rather "nobody,'* 
that omnipresent genius of mischief, who^ was 
constantly putting things out of place in this 
house. 

The party left the servants to clear away the 
debris, and retired to the parlor in such a 
pleasant mood of lively conversation, that 
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Saliilda ccfufd only cotoipltre it tt)^ #e^ ^^tddi&YP 
outburst of the sun fi-oiti dark clouds diat d 
moment before had shot forth Ibi^ked light 
ning. 

In handling some of the things, Salinda dis^ 
covered that ske had soiled her hands', tod 
whispered Eitty to go up^ to heF room Yfiti:^ 
her; whete she' could- wiafeh them; It Wal^ to^ 
unadvised admission beh^ind the scenes (4 ou^ 
snie Appearances; 

^ Such a room," she saSd to Lillie tha« night 
iii' thiiir owil neat apart?ment, ''I nervier «EWr 
beferec-^I hope nevei' to see^ ^atn. The bed 
looked like a pig's nest; I aih snr^ it/ hdd liidt 
been made for a Mreek, and the sheets and 
pillow-cases' were fiirly black. Every vesisel 
was full of dirty slops, and the oiVly way that 
I could wash my handd wias by Kitt^r pourikg 
watei-'out of a broken pitcher, while I held 
them over a flower-pot that seemed grateful 
for the accidental watering. The whole room 
looked like the drift of an inundiation of some 
muddv river. Shoes and shifts : books and 
bonnets ; parasols and petticoats ; stockings 
aiid staylace; tape and towels; slippers and 
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slops ; lay abont in one grand mixture. The 
furniture had been costly, if not rich; now 
there was not a whole chair among half a 
dozen, and all were loaded with dresses, or 
some of the paraphernalia of a lady's dressing 
chamber. The rosewood dressing table stood 
upon three legs; the sofa seat was broken down 
in the springs, and the feet had lost the cas- 
tors, and torn the Turkey carpet. The lace 
window-curtains were yellow, and covered 
with dust and cobwebs. But that was no 
worse than the parlor. Did you notice the 
festoons the spiders had made all along the 
cornice over the window ?" 

^^ Yes, and the dust among the untouched 
books on the centre table. It would make 
my mother crazy." 

As Salinda returned to the parlor, there 
was a commotion in the tea-room. Ned was 
ordering the cook, with a few of his young 
gentleman oaths, to give him something from 
the table to eat, before the company came in. 
She heard him say : " I will have some — 
they'll eat it all up-^I'm liungiy — ^1 won't 
wait — I'll steal it all, and tell my mother that 
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yon eat it, and make her discharge yon, if yon 
don't give me some, yon blasted old '' — 

The balance of the sentence was interrupted 
by a scream from the cook. It was a custard 
in an elegant cnt-glass dish that the boys cov- 
eted. Bread, and butter, and cake would not 
satisfy them. Oook had set the dish on the 
top shelf of the china closet, to keep it out of 
their way. While Ned was trying to coax or 
scold the cook into gratifying his appetite, his 
brother, the mad bull, like his prototype in a 
crockery store, had got into the china closet, 
and climbed up the shelves, and ^ot his hand 
on the coveted article. It is almost needless 
to say, that just as he sang out, ^^ Hurrah, 
Ned, I've got it," he did get it. His foot 
slipped, and down he came, dish and all, with 
the contents in his face and all over his 
clothes, and the dish in fragments on the floor. 

" I do wonder," said Mrs. Doolittle, " what 
that careless wench has broken now. I shall 
take it out of her wages, she may rest assured 
of that." 

To prevent any one else going to see, she 
said, ^^ sit still, don't mind it ; you know one 
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hfok^n dfeH: always fias aniother just B^ffikd 
it, till fate gets the three."' 

Eitty lacked the disci-eetness of fitsa* niolher 
a»d dsteh Ste h^' ttiwi^rf oflF aJr sfie cftmie 
<fowil stMrs; " tfo see whatf the muSr^j*^ ;'^aiid 
n )vr came in and told the" trtiolc^ stbty . Met 
iSt trthet trafi sure it wm alF tMe^cook'i Aidte 

*^She^ 16 always Having a dMsnfty wM 
A em Boys. I dai*© say if she had gi vetf them 
ltt*yfliiilg in the world to eat, they would Sati^ 
gk *e away as qtifet as lambs to tlieir play. I 
dificlitfe I must get a new womtm^— I can't 
#iHid it." 

^Wlat good would it db to^ get af new one f 
Sfie' h'ad done t&e same tfiing a dfozen times, 
Wit& tJie' same results. If she cotdd have got 
0r new system of femily government, and 
brought her cfiildren under a whoifeiome^ dis- 
cipline, and taught them subordination, she 
Would have saved herself from constant scenes 
of vexation and loss, and then the Doolittle 
boys would not have been the terror of their 
schoolmates, and the hated pests of the Whole 
ni^ghborlloodl 

In spite of all the mishaps, tea wa» at- 
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hmg^ ready. How litiiike^ tliis qtifet l^W-tMe 
6t tk€f Stfv^rys^ how different from tfiat plea- 
eant, simpte meat at the fetm. The* table wsM 
loaded Witli^ ctitf-glass dtid chiiitt; costfy tind^ 
firagfle'. Sut tJi^es sWeef iomte^iflatfe^ bi^ud itod 
pla&i^ cak^fe We!r^ not Aet*^. Tflieirpl^^ wi^ 
occtipiiedbf c<«siay'5!iXiit4:-fotackeriie^ ftom tfie^ 
J^ncH baft^s-^i^feat fiedSili^dfesfroyertf. Tfie* 
tea w^ Ale oid^ ^mcP-iiiadb' tMtlg,. and^ th^ 
#tt8* wettt atttf stiioky; and wfien it? was* too 
fetlEj Ho^ remedy die <fe^t, il! Was fbund tSiaf 
« nobody '^ Had: di^tit up all the milk. Mrs: 
lfcolittl4 isaitfj **^diie wduld warrant it was 
Jolin, 1fi6 gf eat liog.'^ 

Eaiie did nolf say'i^e'-WonM wanrantit Wia's' 
not; biit frbm whete^e" s&t, sbe conld i^ee Hie* 
fbee'dfa boy peeping intb'tbeWindbw tirbugti^ 
the grape-vine, upon whose lip^' Ae sifolen 
^^ M^<£ 1^ its mai^. 

K was a^ costly, but a*i^ unsatisfitctory meal. 

The cakes looked as' though they were made 

for ornament and not nse^ and so they were 

agreement? JNeyerP . ^ot the fost time 

well that her will was law, .^^^^ ^^^ ^^. 

It, he must obey, or have a % ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

•?es. The 
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stiff attempts at gentility were not half as 
pleasing as the plain conversation and hearty 
manifest welcome of that meal, which con* 
stantlj intraded itself in contrast with this. 
There each lingered, loth to part Here visit- 
ors and visited felt relieved from a tiresome 
restraint when the good-bye, and hollow* 
hearted ^^ do come again,'' had been said. At 
least one party was wiser, if not happier. 

^^ I have learned," said Salinda, ^^a lesson 
for life. I trust I shall never forget to profit 
by it, if I should ever be a mother." 

" I do not think," said Mrs. Savery, " that 
it is necessary for you or Lillie to wait thaik 
event, to apply the lesson of the day to a good 
purpose. You see the effect of insubordina- 
tion, and the cost of not training up a child in 
the way he should go." 

" It is certainly very bad economy ; besides 
being extremely vexatious; but Mrs. Doo- 
little appears to be used to it; don't you 
think, Mrs. Savery, that she stands it remark* 

ably weU ? How c^\^^Qi pests of the whole 
all the stonii." / 

"Onlytostr^l the mishaps, tea Wa» at- 
«re tume^^l 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Family Scenes, and Home Influences. 

You that are strong in good purposes, shall 
not censure the want of strength in Doolittle, 
to enter upon such a scene as was enacting 
when he came home — one oft enacted, yet, 
like all evil acts, growing stronger, growing 
worse and worse every day^ 

He hesitated with his hand upon the latch ; 
he heard his wife say that she would ^^make 
their father tie them up, and she would whip 
them to death." 

He supposed it was the girls that she meant| 
for she was talking with them, and he thought ; 
<^ What, has it come to this ? must I tie up my 
daughters, for their mother to wreak her ven- 
geance upon, for some trifling dispute or dis* 
agreement? Never!" Yet he knew full 
well that her will was law, and if she willed 
it| he must obey, or have a fight himself. 
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What should he do? What did he do! 
JuBt what a thousand others have before, 
whose home held no magnet, like that of the 
Sayerjs, to draw them within its portals, and 
shield them from the corrupting association of 
evil companions. 

Poor Doolittlel He had come home late 
and tilled, becai»e it h^ii ibeen ihin^edteiiim 
jdiatlhis prescoQ^ iv^ith cimipangr ^waidd ^not Im 
Agreeable. 

,Su(di n tman trembles m the diqrs ibis haoA 
^pcm Hs fowai i)e<»r-dfifeoh, afitor a iaaA dmy^^ 
work, and shrinks bac|c 'firom ^riiat hd hdtm 
jfAM»* ifo faeaiM;^ tfmd mtaAmU^ <8aid, 
^^Qh$ <3pd, is tiais h$mei^^ diM tamed mfnif 
fffA walk^ hfitk i^ronmd Ae ooeiwff, and 
entered one of those ever inifiiluiglgr ifftUi 
^0^^ iwbere ta ^n^n wbf)9e iaee is eo^ conetent 
VPimiog smile, jtood ftiaifoffe $bia <»0t«nev8^ 
(omp^ng 4iem (to imj rs^me of ids ooloved 
fluids, tWhiQh tii&y -knew rby «^^sienm wwW 
glv^ jtbem obUvic^ cf itib# 4i9Q0fn&ffts K)f >tbeir 
home, or make them foi^getful of their yoym 
folly, or reckless of Aome indieoretion eomwt- 
ted or contemplated, or catreless of 4h^ «iaitf . 
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^f ;monej to provide home comforts, wbicli w 
such places as this are foolishly wasted. 

Doolittle needed no coaxing. He took the 
drikught eagerly^ and it was a large one, an4 
thw ^wentri^nd sat down in a dftrjc QC)i:uer ^nd 
laid his head ^ipm a tjahle m^ ^oj,€id ^='=«r 
y^ thftt is Ae wor.(J, .ieiypy;e4 4l^^ pl^liyAW 
produced by,^ drnnj;^^ ileep. Bfeibud Ifii^g 
been a hard driiiking n^an, hgt this 'w^as Ih^ 
first time th^t he had ever .he,w,dr]ajDk;,--Tdi:wiik 
in ajpublic bar:roQDpi. 

He slept on un^otiQied,^ as Aftd a |\TOfc€(4 
ptji^ip before Mpa in the ^m^ .iJjQgmjer. It is 
the r^fifecjt, jbh,e Mfl^t y^wo^is ^c^ pf Jriflfc- 
ing, eiij^Qn some JtuoA. 5o«ie m^ Ipgwc^io^isi 
^pme ar<3 ,a^;gwnen,tative .und ripligipw?^ t^Wft^ 
iu^8 lascivious] some raire expess;!^^ ^o^lish; 
some are brutal, beastly, ngly, jgua^yfifeQipc^ 
wicked, .CQQPkbatatiyje, ^mrderoa^. Oti)^«are 
a^npl^ stupid. That was the .eSSeot ^od.^^d 
1lpo^ Doolitjiile. He waked ^t Jength, 9s many 
persons have awaked from a i^tate of a^sensi* 
bility, by the sound of their own naroQ. 

Close by where he sat, was a th^in boai:d 
jHirtitiop. Somebody .0^ the oth^ .side had 
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forgotten that walls have ears. If they had 
not, Doolittle had, and when he heard his own 
name he opened them. His stupor had passed 
oflF, and his hearing faculties were quick. He 
distinguished one of the voices as that of Wal- 
tringham. The other he did not- know, but the 
person was pressing him for a debt, which in 
the fashionable parlance of perverted lan- 
guage, is called "a debt of honor." If it is, it 
is honor among thieves, for gambling and steal- 
ing are both in one category, in the opinion of 
those who practice neither. 

" Now, see here," said Waltringham to his 
companion, "you just keep easy a little while, 
and I shall make a raise. See if I don't. I 
understand the ropes. I am just now stock- 
ing the cards. I shall be sure to hold a hand 
that will win." 

"Well, old fellow, I should like to know 
how. Show me your hand. Is it all honors?" 

"Yes, trumps at that. The bullet, king, 
queen and knave." 

There could be no mistake about the latter. 
Every inch a knave. 
V "Well, how are you going to, play themf 
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If it is a winning game^ I'll take a hand, hold 
stakes, or count my fingers for you , and come 
in for a share. What say?" 

" Just the thing. Fll tell you. But let us 
see that we are all alone. Shut that door will 
you. Is the coast clear I" 

*There is nobody in the bar-room except 
one poor drunken ass, hiu*d and fast in sleepy 
comer. Go ahead," 

Doolitde y^itured to look up. He had out^ 
slept all the company. It was after eleven 
o'clock. The bar-keeper was dozing outside 
the door, waiting for twelre o'clock, when he 
would shut up. Doolittle drew up still closer 
to the partition. There was a large knot hole, 
covered by a piece of paper, just by his ear* 
He cut this away with his pocket knife and 
every low spoken word came through dis- 
tinctly. 

" You know old Doolitde, said Waltringham 
— ^very well, his daughter is just one of the 
finest lEtnimals you ever saw trotted out. She 
is a real 2. 40 nag. She will win anywhere. 
She will carry me in where the gate would bo 
shut and locked without- her. I teU you, she 

10 
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can let down the bars that lead to pleasant pas* 
tare. She will last good for years, and then 
bring cost. Well, that nag is mine. The old 
woman says that; and the grey mare is the 
best horse there, I tell you." 

^^Bnt that don't bring the money. Besides, 
it will cost a pile to keep such a blooded 
animal." 

"Oh, never fear that. The old man has got 
plenty of fodder, if he has not plenty of 
money. I mean to live off of him." 

"Very fine for you, bnt I don't see how 
that is to get me my money." » 

" Hold easy. You haven't heard half of it 
yet This is game that can't all be bagged at 
once^ The old woman is a fool. I can wind 
her round my finger. I persuaded her. and 
the girls to make the old man buy a carnage 
and pair, just to cut a figure. He loves his 
toddy, and is always good-natured when he is 
drinking, and as soon as we are married, I will 
make a raise out of him, through the old 
woman and girls ; you had better believe I 
wiU." 

" How are you goijig to do that?" 
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•* Now, I am coming'to yoW &h^ri. ' T itiiiA 
have a partner. *I will propose to go into 
business ; that will tickle the old woman to 
have her son-in-law a nierchant. I will offer 
to take Boolittle in as thiM (i^rtner. !^& 
cr^t is gCfdd, iind notes isiignfed hy yoti and 
me; endorsed by hiin witt bny^ goods: Wfe 
win ship lihem and then ship ourselves. ' 3^t 
first, yon must Buy that carriage and horses, 
whidi i can pensuade tbeni to sell, wheii 1 
laike^ the dinghter oft * Thar ^H pay your 
^ebt, and I will t&e the goods and the girl 
for my share. Hdw d<j^ you like it ?" 
•^ " iniy^ it loob^ feif. When wlil you bring 
It romid ? rrii ito a hurry. To tfell yoti the 
tirtffh; 1 am cdttfouiided hard uji, atid mu^t 
ittake ^i ituse 66on, of 1; shtfll have to cut stick." 
' " rU settle Ae matter to-morrow, if I find 
the old 'man in the right tune: He must have 
j^t«b mnch rum iboat^W make thingsgo 
easy. If he gets t6o much he goes to sleepy 
tod will snooze ift way all the evening like a 
fiit pig. t meant to have arranged matters 
toi^ay, but the cards had a bad run. The 
boyA, who are as ungoverned as grizzly bears. 
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got into a fight and I»-oke about fifty dollars 
worth of stuff, and put the old woman in a 
bad humor. Then they had some stiff, vine- 
gar-faced puritans there to tea, that cut off all 
conversation. I had to measure my words." 

^^ I tell you what it is, Alleck, this looks 
like a Bcnrvy trick ; but necesaity knows no 
law ; and if it wa'n't for fear my wife would 
turn up and get me in limbo, I. would marry 
the other girL You say she is fresh ?" 

^^ Smooth as a three-year old. Gome, go in 
to win. I will introduce you as a Southern 
merchant here buying goods, and then you 
in your generosity shall offer me a partner- 
ship, and I will agree to go in, if Doolittle 
will take a hand. He will say he cannot raise 
the money, and then I will bring about the 
horae-trade. Depend upon it, we can skin 
that drunken fool before he knows it." 

^^ Skin a drunken fool, and that fool is me," 
said Doolittle to himself. ^^I have heard 
enough ; I have sat for my portrait, and it has 
been drawn by an artist. It is a fallacy that 
listeners never hear any good of themselves. 
I have heard that which will do me good. I 
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have heard what is rarely spoken of a man to 
his face — the truth — and I mean to profit by 
it" 

By the time he had finished his colloquy, 
he once more had his hand upon his own door* 
latch. He entered with a different feeling 
from that of the early evening, bat it was not 
a happy one. All was silent, as before all had 
been stormy. The storm had spent itsell 
There was a desolateness in the house, but a 
greater one in his heart He was sober now, 
but he felt the guilt of drunkenness as he had 
never felt it before, and as he then felt, never 
would feel it again. Mrs. Doolittle was in 
bed, asleep or pretending to be. She bad. 
retired completely worn down in body and 
mind. She had scolded jEtnd fumed at the 
girls; quarrelled with Jdhn and the cook, 
till both had told her they would leave in the 
morning, which she had averted by promising 
an increase of wages. With the boys she had 
had a regular pitched battle — ^it was not doubt- 
ful which had won the field. 

It was a scene that always lias the same 
tormination — the parent yields to the ciiild,^ 
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and that id the end of parental control, and^ 
the wretpbed rule of insubordination. The 
young tyrant locked his mother in the garden,- 
i^nd ti>en reqti^ all sorts' of pr^tfiis^' b'tfore 
ke ^wonld' open the dobr^ ai^ld fttitil^ iv^M 
only agr^ to threw th^ key down/ knd-^tti^ 
Ked alon^ A6xM cottie ih iflie -<^li3d^1mr 4(hat 
liil^t. He^pl^nly told hi« inothei^-fliatLibi^ did 
not beliOviB her, and would ikot tn^^h^ WbM 
-*^" you^ h»T^ brbken it 6i0 trflten.'i^ -^ ^^^ ^ - ^ 

. Mothehl, fet tMn be a lesson. Il^^l^^^gf^Wli 
diild Temtm to say, ^ you hmte brok^ yoW 
woid." Establish &mily '>^Bs<liplin^', ili^ 
steadify maintain it. Train np a child M 
the way lie should go, &om the c^ra<ti6^ aiid 
y<m neyei' will have to chase hitn down l&^'A 
wild animal'^h^ he merits ptUiidtuQGtent/n<i|i' 
sue to hi^ tonnlook the dtk>r and letyou-]til6 
yxmr own houise* ' ^ 

• Mrs. Do little Wtot t6 her bed, if: hot a 
wiser md a better woman, a very dissatisfied 
and tired One. It is no wonder, if etoe wfts not 
asleep, that she had no further* disposition to 
qiEiarrel, ahd that she was Willing to let her 
husband lay down in quiet, without making 
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him give an acconnt of himself, and where he ^ 
had been, and what he had been about till 
twelve o'clock at night. Her rage and disap- 
pointment had overcome her, and worn her 
down worse than a week of such ^' slavish 
labor/' as ^e was in the habit of saying Mrs. 
Savery inflicted upon herself. If she did, she 
did not inflict upon herself such a bitter, 
wretched, sleepless night, as this one that 
now tormented, instead of refreshed Mrs. 
Poolittle. E!ad she known all that her hmh 
band knew, she would have been still more 
wretched ; for the marriage of Triphenia with 
a Southern planter was to be to her a crown- 
ing glory. 

The girls had gone off to their room ; that 
room so graphically described by Salinda ; and 
there they were having a pretty quarrel be- 
tween themselves. 

Triphenia was mad because Kitty had 
brought Salinda up there to see all the dirt 
and confusion, and waste, and discomfort of 
Buch an apartment 

It ended in both criminating each other for 
what they were both guilty of — sloth and indo* 
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^ lence. It finally grew so warir., that Triphe- 
nia declared that she would not sleep ther&-« 
she would not sleep in the house — ^never would 
sleep there again. . In this she kept her word, 
though she did not probably intend it. She 
left the house in anger five minutes before her 
father cama in. 

The " scene" that Doolittle took a part in the 
next morning, was not '^ first exhibited in that 
theatre for the only time." It was a family 
scene, but stich as never occurs in " well regu- 
lated families." 

We will not try to peep behind the ciirtain, 
for fear, 

'* Some power the gift would gie us 
To see oarselves as others see us." 

He was miserable, wretched beyond concep- 
tion. Yesterday, he would have applied a 
panacea. To day, he would die sooner than 
tQuch a drop. He was a stubborn man, and 
haying once made up his mind to a thing 
would not back out for trifles. He could <&ven 
withstand the urging of his wife, when she 
had got over her first blast, ^^ to take a little 
Bomething; do now, dear, you will feel better.". 
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Strange is it not, that a wife should urge a 
husband to be a " drunken fool." 

Triphenia almost boiled with rage when she 
heard her father's story ; not that she had 
thrown her love away upon such a worthless 
fellow, but that his true character had been 
found out, and that he stood like a convicted 
felon, to be despised by all honest men. She 
was still more angry to think she was detected 
in such a web of falsehoods as she had been 
weaving. But she concluded, instead of 
repenting and asking forgiveness, to play the 
herdc. She declared it was all a ^^nspiracy 
to prevent her marriage, but it came too late. 
She did not ask wiy favors of her father — ^par- 
ticularly of such a father." 

^^Then you can take your ^gentleman' and 
leave your father and his house as soon as you 
please. You are no longer a daughter of 
mine." 

Mr. Doolittle hurried a^^ay, and shortly 
afterwards Triphenia lefb in a rage, declaring 
she never would again cross the tliresLold of 
her father's house. 



10* 
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It vas paly fmpt^e]^ (J^ssfpifi m^lity^i^jik'.of 
insubordinatioiK^ : i :,.u :')- :: jU j ? > -^^^ ^i 

"I am reallj^rgl/^d to luefu? bowiXiiQfili ini6re 
amiable of the fe^o ^itijh0 pijc^edibeihid^^' 
said Mrs. Sarery, wjwp Sib^jJiQwl therstory; 

"Te8,fmother>''§ai4:l?illl€i, 5f.&r initeadi of 
opposing.hjBr^ f I?et4i4 |iU sht^ eouldifco) help bmt 
sister. ISpr inot^^i got d<wra on fier Imeei 
HJid bagged Tripb^ii^ to 9ti^y ; daoloriiig HsM 
her father ^ould JM^kno^kdge h» fituUiaud 
beg her pardoafpr^) bi^Sal tretttmmit^i and 
receive Mr.. Waltirji^j^m it^ the feis^y^ atid 
then they, wp^ld ^ali; Jivatb^re so happy 
together. BiUi she ¥?o»ld pot listen, but ordiep- 
ed John to bi'ing oiit ^ earriage, andrtook 
her trunks, and banjdbo^ces, and '^drore ofi^ 
levying her mother without a parting word, 
and returning Kitty's good wt£^s with an 
angry toss qi h^r hef^i^ Qf ooiiriwi the fftodly 
are in distress this evening ; nobody knows 
where Triphen^. or Mf^ Doolittle are, but 
folks guess that he is ^ — ^ 

"Drunk. I will give you the word, since 
you hesitate to speak it. But you may real 
easy about that. Look here." 
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Mr. Savery took from his pocket a very 
neatly engraved card with Mr. Doolittle'g name 
written in bold characters at the bottom. 

^'I am going to put this in a handsome 
frame, and then he will hang it up in his bed 
room. This is a temperance pledge; and it 
will be kept too, for it is made by a sober 
man, in good faith, with his eyes fully opened 
to the folly of his past career. I know where 
the lost man has been all day. He came 
directly from his house to my shop. He was 
so agitated at first that he could not speak ; 
he took me by the hand and led me into my 
little office-room, and sat down and wiped 
away the great drops of sweat, and with them 
some other drops that came from the eyes, 
and then said : 

"*To convince you that I am in earnest, 
first give me one of those temperance pledges 
that I have so often rejected.' He wrote hi| 
name as you see it there, and put his hand 
upon his heart, and repeated every word, and 
said, ' With God's help this wiU I faithfully 
keep.' ' Amen,' said I. 

"'And now,' said he, 'I want to sigq 
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somethiug else. Jotham Savery, I am ruined. 
I don't own a dollar's worth of property in the 
world. It all belongs to my creditors, and I 
want to make an assignment for their mutual 
benefit, so that all may get a fair share* If 
not sacrificed, there may be enough to pay all. 
My workmen must be paid first in full. It is 
their due, for they have families dependent 
upon their wages. My stock must be paid for 
next. Then the grocer, and butcher, and pro- 
vision man, and lastly the furniture dealers, 
unless they will take bi^ok so much of their 
costly gingerbread work as remains uninjured. 
If so, let them have it at twenty per cent, dis^ 
count. That is just, and that is whiLt I desire 
to be in all this transaction* The debt for 
that foolish purchase of carriage and horses 
must take its . chance-^it is not worthy of 
preference — unless the man chooses to take 
back the property at exactly what I was to 
pay for it. My family I shall move back to 
the country to-morrow, and I want you to give 
them such furniture as they need — nothing 
pore— and the remainder must be sold. | 

^ ^ If my creditors will let me go on with my 
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buBineaB, I can soon pay all, with my expenses 
lessened so much. I can go back and forth 
on the railroad) so that it will be of no. conse- 
quence to my work that I live out of town, 
but it will be of a great deal of consequence 
to my family.' 

" * We went to a lawyer to get the documents 
pat into a legal form. The lawyer knew me 
very well, but he did not know Doolittle, and 
so went on with his story of a cUent who was 
in limbo on a double charge : one for a sus- 
picion of debt — one of those debts of honor — 
and the other a charge of forgery. ^'It 
seems," said he, ^^ that both my client and his 
antagonist are a couple of precious scoundrels, 
and that no longer ago than last night they 
.entered into a conspiracy to marry the two 
.(j^ughters of a good-natured sort of a good-for- 
^thing, drinking fellow, by the name of 
Doolittle, who has some property, which the 
nllains were to cheat him out of, as well a^ 
his daughters. My client had some time ago 
given his notes to his ' friend ' for a gambling 
debt wliteh the chap wanted. Well, the 
agreeItjeD^ WM that they were to go snacks in 
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cheating this Doolittle, and so make the mcmey 
for that debt, as well as enough to fash awhile 
with their new wives. The debtor was to 
call on the creditor this morning, to concoct 
further measures. TMs he did, and at once 
began talking about the affair ; my man try* 
ing all the time, by gesticulation and sigirF, 
and so forth, to keep him still, and to moke 
him understand that there was somebody in 
the other room; but he was too dull to' take 
the hint, but began making his terms about 
the new arrangement 

" ^ I say, Walt,' said he, I shall insist upon 
one thing, before I agree to let you off fipom 
this debt, and that is, if I like the oldest of 
these two fillies best, I sliall take my choice. 
NTow, mind, that if the oldest Doolittle girl— ^ 
what did you call her— Tri—Tri— something, 
pleases my fancy best, I shall take her, and — ^ 

" * Will you f ' said a lady, walking out of 
the next room, and taking the gentleman a 
slap side of the head ; ' will you ? Then learn 
what sort of a one you will take.' 

^^It seems she had called just in time to 
hear this exposition. How the fellows paci- 
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fied her, I don't know, but these chaps are 
always ftill of words, and know how to use 
soft soap as well as a washerwomim. It was 
quite a contretemps, wasn't it ?" 

" ' It was,' I replied ; ' we are all apt to 
commit just such by our unguarded tongues. 
For instance, supposing you had been so xu> 
guarded as to tell this story in the presence 
of that very Doolittlei.' 

" * Oh, you wouldn't catch me at that. I 
am • 

"* Caught,' said I, laughing; ^caught, as 
keen as you are.' 

" * My dear sir, what apology, what amends 
can I oflfer ? What shall I do ?' 

" * Sit right down,' said Doolitde, accepting 
his hand so good-naturedly; *Bit right doWn 
and attend to our business, and never mind 
what is past. It isn't the first good thing that 
I have lately heard of myself; that is, it will 
be good for me, I hope.' 

^^ It was, after all, a very amusing affair, and 
I have no doubt will be the means of giving 
Doolittle a valuable legal friend, because he 
now takes an interest in him that he would 
not have felt under ordinary circumstances. 
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** We soon had the papers read j, and I have 
ahreadj seen a portion of the creditors, all of 
whom are disposed to let me do just what I 
think best. Tom Whip has agreed to take the 
horses and carriage back, and is to send up 
to-night. He has a customer for them on 
better terms than the .discount he offered on 
the note. 

" I don't expect to be able to do anything 
with the furniture-men ; as they saj the articles 
have been so badly kept, they are not really 
worth half price. The hardest part will be to 
get the family to move back to the old place 
in the country ; but they must do it, for a rock 
is not more firm than Doolittle. He is already 
a new man. 

"Now that is my budget of news. Have 
we any niore f " 

" I think," said Charley Gk)odman, who had 
been standing some time back of Mr. Savery's 
chair, holding his finger on his lip as a signal 
to the others not to notice him, so as not to 
break the story ; " I think," said he, " that 1 
can make a slight addition to your budget." 

" Triphenia called in the course of the day, 
and Waltringharn's laiullad^- told her tluit he 
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had gone to jail, and added a great many 
expletives about his character, not at all com** 
plimentary to him or Tryphenia, for being 
deceived by such a villain." 

"Poor Triphenia," said Salipda, "how 
humiKating." 

" Not half as humiliating as what followed, 
for she had to return home — ^to that homo 
which a few hours before she had left in such 
a' contemptuous manner, there to beg upon her 
knees to be forgiven, before she could gain 
admittance, or shelter even for the night It 
was a new era in her life to submit to her 
father, and treat him with becoming respect. 
It is a new era with him, to command respect 
or to exercise parental authority. But he has 
been taking lessons to-day ; I heard who his 
teacher was ; I only hope that the good work 
of reform will continue as it has begun ; for 
truly, Doolittle is not a bad man, and his 
children are smart enough; they only lack 
control, and the instillation of a little common 
sense in the place of frivolity in the girls, and 
stubbornness and mischief in the boys, who, 
witb proper training would make smart men," 
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. ^^ There is still another humiliation in stcxre 
for them," said l£r. Savery ; " to-morrow the 
faimlj move to the country, and next day thd 
red flag will wave from their late residence^ 
while th^ auctioneer cries ^gcong, going, goiie,' 
over the piano, sofas, carpets, arid irjse-woocl 
l^^edsteads. If I cw dose up his busbiess and 
experiment oi city life, with a loss ci not more 
than two thousand dollars, I think I shall leave 
him with his hands unencumbered to go to 
work and retneve the great mistakes of his 
life. As for the girls, I have no fear ; Tri* 
phenia waa the meet foolish, and I hope her 
esevere lesson will be one of good for life ; T 
have known folly cured by such a shock ; it 
will either produce that effect, or. send her 
headlcoig down the broad road of destructioB. 
Let us hope for the best, and be charitable. 

" IKkty never was so deeply imbued with 
folly, and I am in hopes that when she gets 
back to the country, and finds that she must, 
she will take hold of the domestic duties, and 
make herself a housekeeper. The boys are 
both to be sent away to a school that I have 
recommended, where discipline is the first law. 
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and order the second, and where every boy is 
taught to clean his own room, make bis bed, 
saw his own wood, kindle his fires, black his 
boots, and kecip hpu^lf zie^t aiid respectable, 
besides attending to his studies. That wiU 
dispose of them ; my great fear is about their 
mother. DooUttle says he expects to .have to 
carry her by force, if he g^ her back to the 
country ; * but,' says he, * I will do it, if I 
have to carry her on a hearse.' '' 

" Oh, lir. Savery, you should have rebuked 
him for that." 

^^ I knew it was a strong expression, and so 
was the provocation. Come, let us adjourn 
this teartable talk, and see if we cannot change 
the subject to one more profitable than the 
misfortones, or errors in life, of our neighbors.^ 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

R«Tene of Fortiiiie with the Doolittles-^GkJing \mek to the 
Ooontiy— Death and itf Gooaeqaences— Scenes of Terror 
and Sorrow— Repentance and Reconciliation— Leaving 
Home for ever. 

Thb threat of Doolittle simply meant to 
imply that he had determined that it was for 
his interest, and the salvation of his family 
from rain, that he should go back to the coun- 
try, and go he would, and his wife must sub- 
mit He never before was a stem man, but a 
revolution had occurred in his character, such 
as we sometimes see depicted upon the stage ; 
80 sudden, so complete, that the actor seems 
to be playing another part. Doolittle was not 
acting a part — ^his was an original character, 
which might be acted to advantage, for others 
to study. The scene that was ** got up " for 
his benefit, when he went home from the busi- 
ness of the day with Savery, can better be 
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imagined than described. Mrs. Doolittle, not 
being able to find him at the shop after send- 
ing there repeatedly, had made np her mind 
that he was nway somewhere drunk, and hav- 
ing thns determined, she was not to be con- 
vinced bj the palpable evidence of her senses, 
when he returned in the evening, that he was 
strictly sober. He suffered her to go on with 
her invectives, and charges of bringing ruin 
upon the family by his improvidence and 
laziness, thinking perhaps that the best way 
was, when the flood-gates were opened, to 
allow the current to flow until the pond should 
run out This may be good policy where the 
stream comes from a small head, but quite the 
contrary where it flows from such an exhaust- 
less source as that which supplies the cataract 
of Niagara. 

" A pretty piece of work your drinking and 
ill temper have made— ^our drunkenness and 
your violence have undoubtedly broken off a 
very desirable match for your daughter — for I 
don't believe a word of the story you trimiped 
up this morning — it was only a drunken 
dream, or else sheer spite against tliat lovely 
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young man — ^you never liked him, you know 
you didn't, and you need not deny it." 

^^ I am not at all disposed to : I own it : and 
am proud to think that my intellect wait not 
BO obfusticated that I could not properly 
judge his character.'' 

" Do hear the man — ^was anything ever like 
it— one to hear you talk would think he was 
an imposter, or perhaps some escaped con- 
vict." 

""He niay have been, but he will not escape 
now— he is in limbo for forgery, and I don't 
know how miany other crimes, and will not 
be likely to get clear unless he breaks jail." 

" Breaks jaill Is he in jail? He is 1 and 
you stand there talking about it so coolly. K 
he is in jail, whete is your daughter — where 
is Triphenia — what is to become of her 
—Oh you monster, thus to break up your 
family. I should not wonder if you were the 
deatli of poor Triphenia. In the frame of 
mind she was in when she left home this morn- 
ing, I should not be surprised if she commit- 
ted suicide: and all through the conduct of 
her father. There," as she heard tlie door bel. 
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nng, ^^do nu), Kitty, and see if it is not some 
messenger from the poor girl, or else to tell ur 
that she has gone where no message will ever 
come from her to her poor distracted naother.'' 

Eatty was absent so long that it was evident 
that tlie messenger was not one that In^onght 
news of death or any other terrible calamity, 
though It was one that told of ruined hopes 
and blasted ambition — ^that tira wM day- 
dreams of a romantic girl had all been cnush. 
ed, and herself humbled at a single bio>w. 

It was not a messenger from Tiiph^iiia, it 
waa Triphenia herself; humbled, broken 
down, subdued, and weeping like a child^ In 
one hour the whole of her li£e had been re« 
viewed, and her errors had rushed back upon 
her heart, and, like her &ther, for in; n^any 
eases she waa like him, she had seen, what 
were her errors, and had determined to be^n 
a new course of life. I^e feU uptML ^Kitty's 
neck as she opened the door, and then for tiiB 
firet time during aU theiigony of the twenty- 
four hours, since the commencement of the 
quarrel, her fountains of tears were unlocked, 
and poured forth their streams, greatly to the 
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relief of a heart tLat until then seemed on jSre. 
As soon as she could speak, she begged 'Kitty 
to hide her from her angry father — ^her mother 
she knew would storm awhile, but for that she 
cafed nothing; her father *4f sober," she said, 
she could never meet him — she had injured 
him too deeply to hope for forgiveness. Oh i 
sister, since you forgive me, hide me, at least 
for to-night, and don't let any one know diat 
I am here." 

To this Eltty acceded, and while Triphenia 
went quietly up to their room, she went back 
to tell her mother that she had heard from 
her sister, and that she was in a Mend's house 
safe and well, and that her mother should see 
her in the morning. She then drew her father 
away, as she said, to give him some supper, 
but in reality to pave the way for a reconcili- 
ation with Triphenia. 

Doolitde was a man of a kind disposition, 
and loved his children, and loved their cares- 
ses, and therefore said yes, without an effort, 
when Kitty put her arms around his neck and 
said,'^ father, you will forgive her ! " Her heart 
leapt with joy to hear that little word, " yes." 
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^ Oh come then, now, for she is so miserable" 
— and she took him by the ann, without 
regarding his question " where ?" and led him 
up to her chamber. 

That ^^ there is a time for all things," was 
fBTtlj proved by the fact that there is a time 
for penitence. Then was the time for Tri 
phenia. She fell upon her father's neck, a 
subdued, penitent child. All the errors of 
her former conduct seemed to have concen- 
trated upon her mind, and to be brought by 
the one great error of her stubborn temper to 
a cubninating point, and ftom that she had 
i^esolved that change, improvement, and some* 
thing better should arise. In this she was 
greatly assisted by her father's ready forgive* 
ness of h^ &ult, but still more from the fact 
that he had determined never to touch another 
diop of intoxicating Uquor. 

^' In this,'' said he, ^^ my girls, I need all my 
own strength, and all that you can lend me. 
I have another severe trial for you, and to 
accomplish it in peace I shall also need your 
aid. I am utterly ruined in business, and 
have made an asrignment, for the benefit of 

11 
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my creditors, of all my property, this house 
and furniture included, except the few plain 
things that we shall need in the country, 
where we are to go to-morrow ; and I wanf 
your assistance to reconcile your mother, who 
has so often declared that she never will go 
back alive; and, I am sorry to ^y, she. has 
been sustained by her daughters, against the 
convictions of their father." 

" But shall not be any more. If you have 
been unfortunate, and find it best to return to 
the old place, you never shall say again that 
we were stubborn and prevented it, and I 
hope mother will be reasonable. Have you 
told her?" 

**Not yet; but I will, now that I have got 
somebody to help me. Shall I do it to-night ?" 

"Yes, now; the sooner the better; let's 
have it over with. Don't you say so, sister I". 

** Certainly ; and then we shall be better 
prepared for our task to-morrow." 

Poor girls, they little knew what that task 
was to be. Although now is generally the 
best time, it was not so in this case. Mrs. 
Doolitde, with all her scolding of her husband 
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for drinking, was not herself entirely free froin 
that foolish vice. Besides, she had been all' 
day in a state of intenise nervous excitement/ 
which was aggravated by several potations, 
taken as certain antidotes fot* her disease. 

**It wonld have been better to haVe wait^tf 
until morning, before breaking the newia to- 
her ;^'' that is, so said they all, after the result 

was known. Who knows? Better s^y, all iS 

' ■ J '■ ' 1 . 

for the best, however inscrutable. " I want," 
said Doolittle, " to ha^e a little talk with you 
about moving to the country." ' " 

" Well, I don't want to hear anything abouf^ 
it I have told you often enough never to 
sp^ak to me again on the subject When F^ 
am dead y^ou may carry me, not before ;' I tetf 
yon that, once for ail, and kt that be 'dxe end' 

of it."- ' •■■ •■■" ■■:•:■ • - 

■ - . , ' ■.■•'■*' . „ * 

" But it can't be the end of it ; we have got 
to move from here; this honse and fttrnlture 
has got to he sold to pay fny debts. I haVe 
failed." 

" I know you have ; you have been failing 
ever since I knew you. If you have drank up 
this house, it is no more than I expected ; but 
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I can tell you, nobody is going to get me out 
alive. I am not going to take my girls back 
to the country, after I have spent so much to 
give them a genteel city education, and have 
got a fashionably furnished house for them to 
live in : depend upon that. If you choose to 
go, you may go, and the girls and I — " 

^^ The girls have already agreed to go, so it 

will be you who will have to stay alone.'* 

" It is a lie ; it is no such thing ; my girls — " 

^^ Have both agreed to go with father, and 

have come to urge you to consent to go with 

us freely." 

"Freely! freely! ha! go freely! then I 
am to be coerced if I don't go freely, am I ? 
Hold your tongue — ^you are a pretty baggage 
— ^how that word grated upon Triphenia's ear 
— ^to join your father in a conspiracy against 
me. No, I won't go, I tell you all, to save 
you from falling dead at my feet, I — ^I — ^I— 
Oh, God forgive me ! — ^husband ! — Kitty 1 — 

Tri e— e— Oh !" 

Mrs. Doolittle was ready to go ; the period 
had arrived when she would make no further 
opposition. As she was uttering tlie wordsi 
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** falling dead at my feet," she had risen from 
her chair, and stretched out her hands in a 
menacing manner towards the girls, upon 
whom her anger seemed to fall most bitter, 
for having, as she thought, deserted her, and 
gone over to her husband's side. For a 
moment she looked wildly terrible ; so much 
80 that they were afraid to approach her. Mr. 
Doolittle had seen so many of her hysteric 
fits that he was not alarmed, imtil her yoice 
changed to that of prayer, and then he hardly 
knew whether it was penitence or anger, until ^ 
she called him and the girls by name, and in 
trying to finish Triphenia's name, turned 
black in the face with suffocation, and before 
he could spring across the room to catch her, 
she pitched forward toward his outstretched 
arms, and fell heavily upon the carpet, a 
corpse. 

The time had come, Oh, how soon I " When 
I am dead you may carry me." He carried 
her first to a sofa, and others rushed out for a 
surgeon. First one, then two, three, for not- 
withstanding it was midnight, the news spread, 
and each one that heard it ran for another 
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doctor. It was of no use. The first ^n6 pt^ 
Bounced her dead — dead from suffoctation-*-^ 
yerj common effect upon obese persons of 
fident temper, resulting from sn^dw a»g9^. 
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CHAPTEK IZ. 

six Months OD Time's Railroad— Talk of Marriage— Sensi- 
ble Gonclusiion to get ready first — ^Preparation for Hoose- 
keeping— The New House — A Pleasant Surprise. 

How rapidly six months went down the 
inclined plane of Time's railroad, carrying 
along the daily trains of cars freighted with 
hopes, anticipations, prospects of things to 
happen before the train reaches the final ter- 
mination ; and how anxiously had those wait- 
ing at the roadside stations, watched each day 
for the one that would bring the culmination 
of the hope nearest the heart. 

Charley Gk)odman was among those watch- 
ing and waiting. Yet he was not impatient^ 
for reason told him that in no six months of 
Salinda's lite, had she travelled so fast upon 
the road of improvement that lifts the civil- 
ized, cultivated, educated woman, above one 
bred in savage life, or reared in health-destroy- 
ing indolence of families who suppose them- 
selves the very acme of Christian civilization. 
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" Six months/' said he to her one evening, 
" of my probation have passed. It is the first 
period that you set — * six months or a year ' — 
those were the words ; do jou intend to keep 
me waiting for the longest period ?" 

" "Why, Charley, the time has gone so rap- 
idly, that I can hardly realize that so many 
months of my life have been sped away never 
to return. But there is a lesson in that, well 
worthy of thought— careful, serious thought — 
it should teach us the economy of time. To 
look back, I cannot see where I have wasted 
mine, but to look forward it seems as though 
I should be able to accomplish a great deal 
more in the next six months than I have in the 
past. I do hope they will be as happy ones 
to me as the past have been. And one of the 
most happy of all the circumstances connected 
with them, is, that I am so much, better fitt&d 
to be your wife than I was before.^' 

"Then when will yoir be that coveted 
object V 

" You remember the promise — ' six months 
ot a year ' — I shall leave it to you to decide, 
after 1 state a few circumstances. Neither of 
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as hariiig previously determined upon our 
marriage at this time, neither are prepared; 
and I have not been six months studying 
economy, without learning what a waste of 
time it would be to get married before we are 
prepared. Some romance reading young girls, 
seem to think that it would be the very per- 
fection of cunning myst^y, to get married so 
suddenly or so slyly, that none of their friends 
would know of the courtship, tmtil they were 
introduced as Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Smith. But 
that is not the case with us — ^it is well known 
that we are affianced — ^we make no mystery of 
our intention to get married — when we get 
ready — ^and that is what I propose now to do; 
and that will be carrying out the principles of 
economy that I have learned in this house. It 
is now the beginning of winter : the year will 
end in May, that sweetest of all the months of 
the year for a bright honey-moon ; and during 
the winter I will devote my leisure time to 
looking up, buying, making, and getting 
together all the little et ceteras of house-keep- 
ing; in doing which I shall find the advice 

of Mrs. Savery and the assistance of Lillie 

11* 



8W wo^mmt uA^em^esDit 

^j6t)MTOii>e wh^r^ jre ftr^ 1:0 : live, a?^d-^^]b aw 
hoDee i^4y, w4 i|e*t ^aj<-dfty we wJl ino^e 
Into H ip ^%3P0fornipg,.fl»d at; dinner time ypn 
sliftll ha^^e ypij^,:|^t: i^^ -. provided by tfe^ 
h^dd ^ ;7omr,;Own: 4^19^; wfe. Now$ is-aot 
that a ji^^soft,^ ^QEttiaHiy, wort^ all the f^oBE^ao;* 
ticmiM^^Q9of.9retoa<Q:fee9f' ': : 
" Tou.^m * Wfieeed?Wg^Jf imd ■ yc^u^^ 
Bay guid^ } I ho^; throat: . a long life of 

^' B#tbep^ T^e wiH:gQ:band4ii'hi*d, 1^^ 
fikemng jm^ Itedi ypuria&^^glfc enstaining 
me. Jt 13 thoa ilk s[)a^*^and; wife «ho^ live> 
fujd thai tb^y .i5pill[b| bfttq? y^^' ;^ 

. It iKfae Yery^tru^oaaSaHiida (laid, &at tbe 
adyiee <€ 2&8^ Bbver y iroiild prove invatea* 
ble ia providing . for liQai9e*k^piog. Her 
&ther was willing tor porebase ^iknOst any 
amonnt.of (^tly^ furniture, but Salinda stead* 
ily r^iised* . She vw»nted . fiist to see where it 
was to be put, and then .she would determine 
what she would have. 

"That you shall see to-morrow morning,' 
said Charley. It was ii:ow winter, but one of 
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diose clear, mild days that make an American 
winter so delightful, when Salinda went to see 
the spot selected for her future home. She 
was aware that something had been going on 
for some time between Mr. Savery and Char- 
ley, which they were not disposed to let her 
into the secret of; but whether it was a house 
or some article of furniture, she was not cer 
tain. However, this clear, beautiful morning 
was to determine the extent of their secrets. 
Just on the outskirts of tlie town lived old 
Captain Peabody, whose wife kept the cow 
that eat the grass saved by Frank from the 
garden borders and grass plot Salinda had 
often admired the place, it was so neat, with 
its large garden and fruit trees, and little 
white stable, and old well, and green grass, 
nad shady yard; but the old house, like its 
old occupants, had been in its prime fifty 
years aga Both had seen their day, and tb^ 
old lady had gone to her last home, leaving 
her old partner the sole occupant of tbeii* lat^ 
one — now home no more; an(i h^ had beei^ 
persuaded to part witli it, and go and spenc^ 
the remainder of hi^ days with a daughter in 
the country, it wa^ ^ sad tiling to ^o an^ 
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leave a house where he had lived over fifty 
years, and all the choice trees and shrubs that 
bore fruit and flowers ; but it was a consola- 
tion to the old man to know into whose hands 
all his treasured things were going to fall, and 
that the place would be occupied by those 
who would not only permit, but welcome his 
occasional visits. 

"If it wam't for the poor old house looking 
so shabby," said Capt. Peabody to Charley 
Goodman, " I would offer to sell you my place, 
because your Salinda would so appreciate the 
garden and fruit, and all the little conve- 
niences that make life comfortable; and I 
would sell it to you cheaper than to any otlier 
person I know of, because I know that I should 
always meet with such a kind welcome ani 
sweet smile from her, when I came to \oi k 
after my pet trees, and, perhaps, use my pi i- 
ning knife here and there as it was needed. 
I really must stipulate for the privilege '>f 
trimming the grape vines every season, a& I 
could not bear to see them grow worthless for 
want of care. Ah I it is not many years thut 
I shall care for them at best." 

" No matter for the shabbiness of the homv ; 
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jaa know I am a carpenter, and can soon fix 
that ; if you have a mind to sell me the place, 
you shall retain your old bed room, and always 
find it in order whenever you will come down 
and spend a night or a week or month in your 
old home. I shall think it good economy to 
make such an arrangement, for the many 
things that you can teach me, not only in 
pruning the vines, but in everything else, by 
which you have kept the place in such order 
that it attracts the attention of all passing by ; 
and as for Salinda, you know how much she 
loves a garden and shrubbery." 

"And shall have it. I don't want the 
money, but I suppose it is worth a thousand 
dollars, perhaps it would sell for more, but no 
matter ; I want that sum secured to my four 
grandchildren, when they come of age, and 
the place is yours ; is it a bargain ? " 

" It is ; I will have the papers prepared to- 
morrow, and go to work at once, and you shall 
soon see how quick I can cure the house of its 
shabby appearance. K you please, do not tell 
Salinda; I want to give her a pleasant little , 
lurprise." 
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He did so upon the morning meutionied*^ 
The place was about a mile from Mr. Savery's, 
and the day clear, dry and bracing. He 
oflTered to get a carriage, but she simply said, 
" would that be good economy ? " It would not, 
because the walk was not only pleasant, but 
in such air, portieulariy healthy. It would be 
good economy for ladies to take mlEiny such 
walks. 

The plan arranged was, that Mrs. Savery 
and tbe girls should fitart whenev^ they got 
riMwiy, and Mr. Savery ajid Charley would 
meet them at the (3apt. Peabody place, where, 
it was understood, they were at work fixing 
up the house for sale, and go from there to 
the house he talked of occupying, which was 
dose by, in that pleasant neighborfiood. 

" Dear me, Mrs. Savery," said Salinda, " do 
look what a pretty cottage they have made 
where the old house jised to stand. I declare I 
wish Charley could lim^ bought that, it would 
have been perfectly lovely. Who did he say 
was going to live tliere? I am afraid that I 
shall break the tenth commandment." 

**I hope not; I do not recollect that he eve* 
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toM me who was going to live here, but who- 
ever it is will have a very pleasant home ; the 
old man has a valuable collection of fi'uit." 

"Whoever has it, I hope will give him a 
share while he lives; I am suie he is entitled 
to it over and above all the money price." 

^' That is a good sentiment, Salinda ; let us 
step in and inquire who the new owner is^ and 
whether he will be likely to carry out your 
wishes." 

They found, npon ^Lamination, that the old* 
house had not been taken away entirely ; it 
wafi only remodeled. The frame was one of 
the old sort of solid oak, calculated to endure 
for ever, upon its firm stone-wall foundation, 
that extended to the bottom of a dry cellar, 
and there rested upon a rock. Upon such a 
foundatioi;! a more modern form had been 
wrought out of the old fabric. The large 
stone chimney had been removed from the 
center, and two brick tops added to the roof, 
which had been changed into a gothic form, 
and tops are only needed where stoves take 
the place of hearth-stones. In the place of 
the chimney was now a stair-way to four good 
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bed-rooni8 above, and to cellar, milk-roonii 
and coal-room below. 

The space formerly cccupied by the stair- 
way was now included in a hall; so that, in- 
stead of a cramped, nan*ow entry, there was 
a fine, roomy space, which would often be 
used for a sitting-room in summer. The par- 
lor was the same old square room, the white 
ash floor of which had never known a carpet; 
but how changed its appearance ; for in place 
of the great stone fire-place stood a bright 
coal stove, and the little windows of small 
panes of glass had given way to a large pto- 
jecting window upon each — ^the north and 
east — side, reaching from fioor to ceiling, 
which, with the walls, had been papered upon 
the half century old p>lasteriDg. 

The " common room " had undergone ano- 
ther metamorphosis; for the back windows 
were hidden by a new building for a kitchen, 
store-room and pantries, the latter of which 
formerly occupied the east end of this room, 
but had been removed, and the room carried 
out six feet, with long windows opening on 
the north, south and e^t sides, making a plea 
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•ant alcove both saininer and winter, looking 
out upon the grass-plot and flower-garden, 
and within reach of two plum trees and a 
nectarine. 

At the other end of this room was a bed- 
room — ^it was the one that this good couple 
had slept in for fifty years, and it looked as 
though it might have been occupied up to 
this moment by the same persons without 
change. It was the only thing unchanged 
about the house. Salinda expressed her sur^ 
prise. She was delighted with every thing 
she saw, and admired the taste of the new 
purchaser in all his alterations ; but this room 
was a phenomenon, and she exclaimed, " What 
does it mean !" 

" It is the intention of the old captain to 
pay the new occupant an occasional visit, to 
look after his favorite fruit trees, and prune 
and keep them in bearing — ^^ 

" And to eat the fruit, I hope." 

" Yes, I hope so, for many years ; and the 
purchaser has thought how pleasant it would 
be for the old man at such times to occupy 
his old rooTfi, just as he did when the place 
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was al] his own. It will be pleasant, too, I 
hope to the new owners." 

** Yes, and grateful in the sight of Heaven, 
to see such kind consideration forl^e aged, 
ihe poor bereayed old man. Sow it inust 
ease Ihe pang with which he parted with his 
boixie. Oh ! I could hug the "purchaser to my 
thei^t for this," said Salinda, with enthusiasm. 

♦«?13ien do it,*' said Charley, biirstfng into a 
loyoQS laugh, in which he was joined by the 
others, Awhile he folded the . astonished, but 
:tbrice happy girl, in his arms. Happy to 
tiiink this lo^ly home was hers — Chappy to 
dunk the praise of this noble act which she 
had so Applauded, was due to the man she 
had chosen for a husband — Chappy to think 
^th what .care and pleasure she, with her 
own hands, would keep that room always in 
j^der, while the old man would teach her the 
names, and how to tend and cultivate the 
various trees and plants of the garden. As 
the children sometimes say, she was " happy 
fdl over." 

. . "Ton told me," said Charley, " that I should 
h^ve all winter to get a house ready, and when 
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dtliad got it^ yon could tell what yon wanted 
'to ftirsiBh it with ; I am now ready for yonr 
jp^t; I only stipnlate' tbat yon shall not ord^r 
Aoj^ fomitarei except carpets and crockery 
and small: artidee^ imtsU yon see me again 
npon tbiat !0nbjejpl.^^i - t 

^V Aaiother snrprisid, I ^p<6M ; but yon have 
iiQtiiingTinstotre tbatoanmSBli:^ me'any more 
happjf itkaA I am Jiom*^iim ihll— 'my excess 
0f pleaaiirec is almost ^ildieii. Oht ihis is 
^dX;A liomej^ sn^h a; lovely pleasant ^lace, 
Ijuit X feel as thongh I oonld ^ot be fhankfhl 
culongfa^ Bat I wilt not let my pleasnre in- 
terfere with my business^ if I fun te bny the 
furaitare, the first thing is to get the measnr^ 
ment ot the rooms for the carpets. "Will yon 
give me tbat^ trhile I make a memorandum, 
•0 we go from room to room, with Mrs. 
Bayery'B assistance, of the varions articles 
ftecessary — - mind the word, necessary — for I 
intend to get no others, that we shall require. 
Lillie, will yon act as clerk, yoa are so quick 
with a pencil J. Here is my memorandum 
book. Where shall we begin ? " 
./^In the kitchen, certainly," said Mrs 
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Savery, " for there, of all other parts of the 
house, is where things are necessary, yet there 
is where they ar^ most neglected. In the first 
place, Lillie, you may make a memorandum 
of the tin ware from your recollection ot what 
we have at home; and always bear in mind 
Salinda, that buying cheap tin ware is throw- 
ing money away; none, but the very best 
double plate, should eyer be used, and such 
will last a life time — the poorest kind will 
wear out in a year. Upon the same principle, 
never buy low priced earthen ware, particu- 
larly that which looks like the substance of a 
common brick, when broken. The solid strong 
stone ware costs, perhaps, a quarter more, and 
is worth ten times as much as the other. 

^^ The same remark will apply to iron and 
wooden ware ; it is much more economical to 
buy the best at first Put down a looking 
glass, Lillie; every kitchen should have a 
looking glass, so that whoever has occasion to 
go from there to the parlor may not be morti- 
fied, when she catches a glance in the great 
mirror, to see that her hair or dress is all 
awry. A little glass here, that will only cost 
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hidf a dollar, will save manj a dollar's worth 
of time spent in running up stairs, ^ jnst to fix 
my hair/ 

" Ton want a good strong oil cloth on the 
floor J it will save twice its cost in labor before 
it is worn out. You must have plenty of 
kitchen towels ; if you don't, it is ten chances 
to one but the first hired girl you have will 
take a damask table cloth to wipe the dishes, 
and a fine wiping towel for a pot doth. The 
best material in the world, for kitchen cloths, 
is our country tow linen ; it is worth five times 
as much as the imported crash — trash would 
be a better name — that almost every body 
uses." 
" What do you advise about carpets V^ 
"That you buy a substantial three-ply 
carpet of some only medium dark pattern and 
cheerful colors, which will in a measure cor* 
respond with the furniture, for this roonii 
where you will spend :aearly all your time. 
For the parlor, you may as well get a good 
Brussels, that will last you a life time, but 
mind that the pattern is one that has some 
veeomblance to something in the world, and 
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that in both figure and color, it is c^dei 

As ycmr stairs are hot in a position for show" 

^dien the front door is open, I should puk 

down a strip of soft matting, just to l>reiBk the 

sounds of the step. Ton know stair barj^ting 

is going out of fashion and paint ih substituted^ 

For your bed-rooms, I would buy a goodpieiclei 

of ingrain, or three-ply, toough to cki^et 'all | 

the roomff alike. Get a {)attem'of soft colorsj 

a prominent one of which shoiiM be green, 

and the figures, fldWets' atid foliage. As to 

yotir bedding, you will find it good ecoiiomy 

to get that of good quality throughout You 

skould have both cotton and linen sheets and 

pillow cases. 

" There, I think that memonindum will last 
you till next week, and then we will come out 
again and «ee h6w things look, anii what 
Charley has to say about the other furniture." 

^Next week they did come out again, and 
sure enough, there was another surprise. Mrs. - 
LoTewell had, unbeknown to Salinda, em- 
ployed a man to put down the carpets, and 
Charley had been busy with his part of the 
plot He had learned from the Saverys how 
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much of the furniture of a house he could 
make with his own hands, and while the opdi^ 
nary work of his trade was slack during the^ 
winter, he had thus employed himself, and 
with the. assistance of a painter had succeeded 
mopt admirably. SaHnda fidund the foxir bed- 
rooms occupied with bedsteads^ bureaus^ wa^" 
stands, tables and chairs, the cost of which 
woiild.bearDo G<mipar»cn to the miihogdtiy' 
and rose-wood ones that she was tempted :t(^ 
buy at the Doolittles' sale, because, as the 
auctioneer 3aid, they went at such a great 
sacrifice upon &*st eosti 

"Shall I bid?" sttid.Charley to Mr. Sarery^r 
when they were selling " so very low." 

" No, no ; you don't want them-^you can 
make better ^nes in your own /shop with' a 
few bparcls, a saw, plane, and hammer^ and 
nai^ aud a little piunt.'' 

So he did; and now, here they were/ 
" Tliis," said Mrs. Savery, "is the oak^room— ' 
this the maple-room— -this the black- walnut 
room — and this you hare so hidden Ihe kind 
of wood, that we shall have to distinguish it 
bj the color." 
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" No, we will distinguish it by the orna- 
ment; we will call it the tulip-room. The 
articles are made of the wood of the American 
tulip-tree, and the painter has very appropri- 
ately chosen the flower and leaf for an orna- 
ment ; just as you see in the oak-room, the 
handles of the bureau are carved acorns, 
and oak-leaves, and on the walnut and 
maple, there is the representation of a leaf 
in gilt 

^^I will add, as they are wanted, more 
frames for lounges, such as I have in this room 
and the sitting-room below, where you will 
find all the necessary tables, benches, etc. ; 
and I would have tried my hand at the parlor 
furniture, but your mother would not consent 
Tour father wanted to buy everything, but I 
said No, and now he is as much delighted as 
liis daughter appears to be ; and he declares 
that he intehds to quit business and come and 
live with ns^r~he has already chosen the oak- 
room, and says it pleases him better than any 
imported furniture. Tou know he is a great 
tariff man, and goes for home manufactures, 
and this kind of furnishing just suits hit 
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notions. He insisted that all the caqpeting 
should be American." 

While Salinda was enjoying her raptures, 
to see how nice everything looked, and won- 
dering how all these changes would affect the 
good old man, to whom they owed so much 
for the embellishments of the ground, which 
no amount of industry could have given them 
in the short time it had taken to metamor- 
phdse the house, she was stiurtled with the 
feeling of a hand upon her shoulder— some 
one had approached unseen, and she turned 
suddenly, and met the smiling face, glowing 
beneath the snowy locks of the man she was 
just talking about in words of such heart- 
feeling. In another moment — ^it was impulse 
without premeditation — a sort of magnetic 
attraction — he was pressing her in his arme^ 
while she gave him a child- like, affectionate 



** I will tell you what he thinks — ^how he 

fedb— rthat in giving up his old home to 

stningers, he n^ver shall feel like a stranger 

among them. You will be to me more like a 

dear child of my own, than a stranger, an4^ 

12 
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all this change does not grieve me half 
much as it would to come back to the same 
old house I left, and find an old hat here, a 
pillow or old rags there, filling the broken 
windows, and the whole house occupied with 
dirt and squalid wretchedness. It is the first 
time I have seen my old home since I left it — 
the change is very great, to be sure, but all 
for the best." 

Salinda then took the old man through the 
house, and showed him the new arrangements 
and conveniences, with all of which he ex- 
pressed as much delight as though he had 
made them himself for a favorite child. At 
last she opened the door of his old bed-room ; 
and when he saw that amid all the altera- 
tions, this had been preserved without change, 
his heart was too full for utterance. He knew 
the object, and felt the full force of the kind 
act ; and tears trickled down his cheeks, as he 
stood offering up a mental prayer for those 
who showed such feeling for others, that they 
should never lack ministering angels to their 
own declining years. 

It is strange how little is required to mov© 
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the liQDiiiD hearty and since such trifling acts 
of kindly feeling of one to another produce 
80 much happiness to giver as well as receiver, 
that we are not more anxious to be kind to 
one another. 

Time now sped on rapidly with the preparar 
tions for housekeeping. Pew seem to under- 
stand the economy, however, of all these 
preparations before marriage, instead of after ; 
for then the time of the young wife is more 
or less absorbed by calls of friends, many of 
which must be returned, or friends and ac- 
quaintances will feel that the laws which 
govern the courtesies of life have been vio- 
lated. 

March, that month of storm, cold and blus- 
tering winds, soows and rains, with alternate 
freezing and thawing, which makes it one of 
the most uncomfortable months of all the 
year, had come and gone almost unnoticed by 
Salinda and the Saverys, so busy were they 
in this work of preparation. April, too, with 
its sunshine and showers, its summer hot 
days, and chilling cold, vsras rapidly going 
down the smooth ways that launch the gliding 
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monthB into eternity, deep-freighted as they 
are with whatever serves to make np the cargo 
of joys or sorrows of human life. May-day 

was now rapidly approaching, and May-day 

•' . * 

had been set apart by Salinda for that — to a 
young woman^— most important of all days of 
her life — ^her wedding-day. , , 

During the winter there had been one sub- 
ject frequently talked over among those who 
occupied the sitting-room, and made up th%t 
pleasant family circle at the Saverys. That 
subject was th^ Doolittle family. The change 
was indeed a wonderful one. Triphenia had 
kept her promise to. her father to the letter; 
for she had done all a child could do to make 
his home a pleasant one, and in this she bad 
been ably assisted by Kitty. Mrs. Savery had 
been out several times to visit and advise 
with them, and her instructions were well fol- 
lowed. Triphenia said she was determined 
to win her approbation as a housekeeper, to as 
great a degree as she had lost her respiect, 
while absorbed in the folly of trying to ape a 
class that all her antecedents had unfitted her 
for. Being naturally of a strong mind, full of 
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ft6' rtW tnaterial out of which proper edn&i^ 
tS<!m niaJces a* sitiart^ isetifeible' ^oiiian, she ^to 
quick to learn, and six xnonths'^ ' practical 
edttfeiatlion' had pi-odiiced aMost afi great a 
<9iaflig^ iiir-her; ste the sanie pifribdhad lii Oap- 
iaaiiPeabody%ifldlft)ti8d; 8aKf»d4^ and LilKe 
Bid -ofteA^ Tisitbd the gffls in th^r^liutfaHe 
home in the dotiiitry, and al'Wityei dame' away 
an limch delighted with their visit; as they 
had beeti formerly disgtiistied J ' 
VT3ie gii-ls had been persnsided, too, mto a 
new course of reading, and Saliiida and lillie 
had both tmderl^bn td furnish them books 
with their own notes and comments, and re« 
ftrehces to particular chapter^, pages or sen- 
tences. OhiEuley Qoodmari, too, hsid entered 
iitto the sjmit of the thing, and used to come 
erery spare Evening, and while Mrs. Bavery 
and the' girls pKed their busy needles, he 
whiled the tiilie away reading aloud; and 
Mr. Savery, whenever the occasion offered, 
added some comments, and Frank acted as 
note-taker, which Liilie afterwards wrote out 
«nd sent to the Doolittle girls. 

It is perfectly surprising, the amount of ixh 
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formation that may be thus t)*easured ap in a 
family, by this economical use of time in the 
long winter months. 

It should encourage all of us in the prosecu- 
tion of a good work, when we read what a 
beneficial influence was wrought upon those 
wayward girls, Triphenia and Kitty, by 
these friendly epistles of good advice and en- 
couragement, and the notices of good books, 
with extracts from their pages, by which a 
new taste for reading was acquired, and a very 
vicious habit of reading none but the most ex- 
citing novels got rid of, by which both mind 
and morals were improved. 

The last day of April at length arrived. The 
wedding dress was all ready ; it was a simple, 
plain white muslin ; no more expensive than 
would be appropriate for the daughter of a 
very humble mechanic. Salinda had steadily 
rejected all the offers of her parents tp provide 
costly apparel, or jewelry ornaments. "I 
already have enough," she said, " and I will 
not grieve a woman who has devoted so much 
attention to teaching me economy, as Mrs. 
Savery has, by incurring a useless expendi- 
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tuire." She only asked just enough besides her 
own simple dress, to apparel her bridesmaid, 
the dear Lillie, just like herself, and give a 
new suit to " brother Frank." 

Mr. Lovewell had made it " a matter gf 
business" to pay Mrs. Savery punctually every 
month the sum stipulated for Salinda's " board 
and tuition." He was always carefiil to insert 
these terms in every receipt ; and he was just 
about as careful to send the money on the last 
day of the month, as he was to pay his notes 
in bank ; and it was always sent in gold. In 
the excitement of this busy evening, this 
wonted punctuality had been forgotten by the 
recipients, but not by the payer of the money, 
and while they were sitting as usual after tea, 
in their family chit-chat, a ring was heard 
upon the door-bell, and while Salinda was 
wondering if that could be father and mother, 
the regular monthly messenger was ushered 
into the room with his " little matter of busi^ 
ness." 

" I wish," thought Lillie, " that Mr. Pre- 
cision had for once forgotten that this is the 
last day of the month, in the evening, and 
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that to-morrow we are going to have a wad- 
ding here," for Salinda had stipulated that 
she might l)e married in a house that had been 
to her a home for the happiest year o{ hw 
life. ' 

Mrs. Savery thought as she took the pacit-- 
age and signed the receipt, " I wonder if tiiis' 
punctual man of business formality will let the- 
year pass without ever expressing a singte' 
word of approbation, except tliis regular pay^ 
ment for * board and tuition ' ?^' ' 

There was nothing to indicate that the mail' 
felt that he had any other obligatioii to did-" 
charge, and Mrs. Savery boWed her hi^ad 
upon her hand, it must be oWned, slightly 
sad. She was not a vain womab, but she liad 
that good trait in human nature which' 
J)rompts many a noble action— a love of ap- 
probation. She was so absorT^ed in thought, 
tnat she did not notice that the man, before he 
left the room, had crossed over and handed a 
package to Lillie, who was just then wishing 
the man had not come there. He simply said : 
"This is for you, Miss Lillie Savery," and 
bowed himself out of the room. 
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Lillie sat in a maze of wonder, eyeing the 
formidable seal which had been aflSxed by 
the old clerk with as much scrapilous eiacfr- 
ness as though he was going to' send it by 
mail, instead of being his own postman. 

"Ton might bJ& well l)reak it,** ssdd her 
ffitther. : : 

" Break what ?" said her motiier, for the 
lErst time looking up ahd seeing the fistonish^ 
ment depicted in LilUe's face, as dhe looked 
at the package in hei^ haiid. Mrs. Sayery 
now wondered. Lillie soon sdlved the won- 
der, by clipping the envelope and displaying 
the contents, the most noticeable of which 
was a bank stock certificate, made out in the 
xiame of Jotham Savery in trust for his daugh- 
ter Lillie, for one thousand dollars. 

There was a short letter addressed to Miss 
Lillie Savery, begging her to accept the 
enclosed *^as a marriage portion, whenever 
that event may occur, as a very slight and 
perfectly inadequate expression of the deep 
aense of gratitude due you and^ your family, 
from your truly sincere friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
William LovewelL" 
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Tears trickled down the cheeks of Mrs. 
Savery, as Lillie read the note, which though 
very short, was very expressive. Her love of 
approbation was fully gratified. 

It was, perhaps, very well that all minds 
. were just now diverted from this subject by 
another. Susan said a gentleman was waiting 
in the passage to speak with Mr. Savery, who 
went out and said a few words in so low a 
tone that the voices could not be distinguished, 
except as he said to the stranger, ^^ Wait till I 
speak with the girls." 

What could he be waiting for? What was 

to be said to the girls ? That was soon known, 

,for Mr. Savery came back with an unusually 

serious .face, and as he entered, said, ^^ Poor 

Doolittle 1" 

"Poor Doolittle 1" replied Mrs. Savery; 
" why, you alarm me ; what has happened ?" 

" Nothing has happened yet ; but he is 
likely to lose his housekeeper — ^that is, his 
oldest one. Triphenia is going to be mar- 
ried, and like Salinda, she has chosen May- 
day far hei wedding day." 
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"Tlien she won't be here — nor Kitty, 1 
suppose. Then who will stand up with Lillie? 
What a misfortune !" 

" I don't know about that ; that all depends 
upon circumstances. She. will come, if you 
will agree to have a double wedding here, 
and then all go together out to her husband's 
home in the country." 

" Wei], now, in the first place, we should 
like to know who we are going to entertain, 
and where we are going to be entertained. 
Who is the happy man ?" 

" Really, I never thought to ask his name ; 
but he is in the hall ; I will call him* in to 
speak for himself." 

He threw open the door, and the gentleman 
came forward. LiUie was the first to probe 
the mystery, which he endeavored to keep up 
by -holding his hat before his face. She 
sprang forward, and had her arms around his 
neck before he had fairly emerged into the 
light, uttering a wild exclamation of joy, as 
she repeated, ^' Uncle Samuel — uncle Samuel 
—I thought so : I knew it must be him, for J 
am sure Triphenia never loved auy body else; 
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and now what a good wife she will make him t 
But how sly they have been, though 1" 

K my readers can imagine a more happy 
wedding party than the one that lunched at 
the Saverys, and dined at the old Whitlock 
%rm, on the first of May, 185-, or better or 
more happy wives than those that preside 
now, at this moment, over Vlntlock House 
and Feabody Cottage, I shall leave them to 
their imaginaticm* 
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THE &TOEY OP A DIME A DAT. 

Wh&t shall we Buy ?— WHat one Dime Purchased — ^A Lefi* 
son Learned — What Good can be Done Tnth a Dime— • 
Dying to.LiTe— Starring -without I)ying — ^Dimes Wasted 
-^Economy in Fuel— Wasted f'ael— Chips worth SaTing 
—Heat Wasted— Fire EiBdlers. 

One Dime. — ^'Tis a little sum^'tis often 
given for a drink or a cigar — 'tis soon burned 
out and wasted. It takes ten dimes to make 
a dollar, and a dollar is a common price for 
a single meal. It is soon eaten — its effects 
are not lasting, except when it produces 
dyspepsia, and then it often costs a hundred 
dimes to purchase medicine that does not 
cure the disease. 

To those who never dine for less than a 
dollar, how unsatisfactory would be a dinner 
for a Dime I Reader, have you ever reflected 
how many entire families in this city, where 
food is 80 dear, dine, every day, for less than 
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one Dime ? Did you ever think of bestowing 
one Dime for charitable purposes, and how 
much good that would do? What if every 
subscriber to the Weeldy Tribtme should give 
one Dime, with his subscription, to be ap- 
plied to the necessities of the needy, and 
deserving poor, in this city — did you ever 
consider what a sum it would be? Look at 
it — 175,000 subscribers, at one Dime each, 
is $17,600 ! What if it were applied to pur- 
chase bread, say at five cents a loaf I It 
would buy 850,000 loaves of bread. What 
if we should announce that such a quantity 
of bread was about to be given to the poor, 
in this city ! The whole land would rejoice. 
How much can be done with one Dime 1 

Let us see what we would do with it if we 
had but one— onlv one Dime in the world — 
and yet with that must provide for a family 
consisting of a mother and four children for 
a whole day. We would not buy bakers' 
bread at sixpence a loaf — very small loaves, 
too, never weighing over a pound, however 
moist or however adulterated with corn, po- 
tatoes, or buckwheat, which are harmless — 
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or with plaster of Paris, lime, alum, sulphate 
of zinc, ground bones, and we do not know 
how many other deleterious substances. No, 
we would not buy bakers' bread with our 
Dime, nor would we buy fine flour at six or 
seven cents a pound, else some of the chil- 
dren would go hungry. We might buy com 
meal and make a cheap cake, or a pot of 
mush, or a larger pot of porridge, or we might 
buy two pounds of hominy, and then our 
Dime would feed the family one full meal ; 
but to this latter article there is one objection. 
"Where is the fuel to come from to cook this 
mess ? for corn, more than any other grain, 
requires cooking to make it palatable and 
wholesome. Two, three, or even four houre 
of slow boiling is not too much. Our Dime 
will not cook as well as buv the corn meal or 
hominy. What then ? Potatoes ! Let us 
see. They require least cooking ; but they 
cost, with all their water — and they are more 
than half water — two cents and a half a 
pound at retail. 

Then they are not cheap food after all. 
It will not do to spend our Dime for potatoes. 
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What thent It is no easy study to leanj 
how to procure the most huiuan feed for a 
Dime ; to ascertain how many hungry months 
may be fed — how many empty stomachs sat- 
isfied, for one Dime. It is a study too much 
neglected. It should be taught in all Public 
Schools. Certainly in all Oharity, Industrial^ 
and Bagged Schools, where children are fed 
as well as taught. What better wi6dt>m 
could you teach them than bow to procure 
the most food for a Dime? It is a little 
coin, but can be made to expand. It would 
be real charity — genuine charity-^practical 
charity — to teach such scholars econonay in 
food J not how to eat less, to live upon less— 
for Heaven knows some of them live upon 
little enough now — but to teach them what 
to buy, in case of emergency, with a little 
coin— only one Dime. We have lately 
learned that lesson, and we will teach it to 
you. We learned it of a woman — that is, the 
practical operation of it — though she says 
she learned it of us, from something she read 
about economizing food, in the Tribune. 

** I had," said she, *' one day last week, 
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^fily one Dime in thei world, and that was to 
feed me and my four children all day ; for 
I would not ask for credit, and I would not 
borrow, and I never did beg. I did live 
through the day, and I did not go hungry. I 
fed myself and family with one Dime.*' 

«How!'' , , . 

« Oh, that was not all. I botight ftlel, too." 

« What, with one Dime ?'* 

"TeSj with one Dimel I bodghi two 
cents' wbrth of coke, because that is cheaper 
than coal, and because I could kindle it with 
a piece of paper in my little fhmace, with 
two or three littlie bits of charcoal that sonie 
careless boy had dropped in the street just 
in my path. With three cents I bought a 
scraggy piece of salt pork, half fat and half 
lean. There might have been half a pound 
of it— the man did not weigh it. Now half 
my money was gone, and the show for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper was certainly a 
very poor one. With the rest of my Dime I 
bought four cents' worth of white beans. By 
the-by, I got these at night, and soaked tliem 
in tepid water on a neighbor's stcve till 
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morning. I had one cent left. I bought one 
cent's worth of corn meal, and the grocery 
man gave me a red-pepper pod." 

" What was that for ?" 
""Wait a little — you shall know. Of all 
things, peppers and onions are appreciated 
by the poor in winter, because they help to 
keep them warm. With my meal L made 
three dumplings, and these, with the pork 
and the pepper-pod, I put into the pot with 
the beans and plenty of water (for the pork 
was salt), and boiled the whole two hours ; 
and then we had breakfast, for it was time 
for the children to go to school. We ate one 
of the dumplings, and each had a plate of 
the soup for breakfast, and a very good 
breakfast it was. 

" I kept the pot boiling as long as my coke 
lasted, and at dinner we ate half the meat, 
half the soup, and one of the dumplings. 
We had the same allowance for supper ; and 
the children were better satisfied than I have 
sometimes seen them when our food has cost 
five times as much. Tlie next day we had 
another Dime — it was all I could earn for all- 
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I coald get to do — two pairs of men'e draw- 
ers each day, at five cents a pair — and on 
that we lived — lived well. We had a change, 
too, for instead of the com meal and beans I 
got four cents* worth of oat-meal and one 
cent's worth of potatoes — small potatoes, be- 
caase I could get more of them. I washed 
them clean, so as not to waste anything by 
paring, and cut them up and boiled them all 
to pieces with the meat and meal." 

" Which went furthest?" 

" I can't say. We ate it all each day, and 
did'nt feel the want of more, though the 
children said : ' Ma, don't you wish we had 
a piece of bread-and-butter, to finish off 
with?' It would have been good, to be 
sure ; but, bless me ! what would a Dime's 
worth of bread and butter be for my family I 
But I had another change next day." 

" What, for another Dime ?" 

" Yes ; that was all we had, day after day. 
We had to \i\ e on it. It was very hard, to 
be sure ; but it has taught me something." 

"What is that?" 

"That poor folks could live a great deal 
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ehea]>er and better than they do, if they only 
knew how to economize their food. Ton 
have told them how, 1>ut they are slow to 
learn, or loth to change from foolish old 
practices." 

" What was yonr next change?" ' 
"Oh, yes, I was about to tell you that. 
Well, I went to the butcher's the night be- 
fore, and bought five cents' worth of little 
scrap pieces of lean beef, and I declare I 
think I got as much as a pound, and this I 
cut up into bits, and soaked over night— an 
all-important process for soup or a stew- 
cooking it in the same water. Then I bought 
two cents' worth of potatoes and one cent's 
worth of meal — that made the eight cents ; 
two had to go for fuel every day^ and the 
paper I got my purchases in served for kind- 
ling. The meal I wet up into stiff dough, 
and worked out into little round balls, about 
as big as grapes, and the potatoes I cut up 
into slices, and all together made a stew, or 
chowder, seasoned with a small onion^ and 
part of a pepper-pod that I got with the po- 
tatoes. It was very good, but it did not go 
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quite 80 far as the sonp either day, or else 
the fresh meat tasted so good that we wanted 
to eat more. But I can tell you, small as it 
may seem to you, there is a great deal of 
good eating in one Dime." 

So therd is — what a pity everybody don't 
know it I What a world of good might be 
done with a Dime I 

Keader, have you got a Dime — that is, to 
spare— only one Dime ? Give it to that poor 
widow. Give itl No; you owe it. She 
has given you twice its value, whether you 
are one that will feast to-day on a dollar, or 
be stinted with a Dime. She has taught you 
— what you never knew before — the value 
of one Dime. 

What a pity so many should be thrown 
away 1 What a pity we could not teach this 
lesson of economy in food to the thousands 
who will suffer before spring for the Dimes 
wasted, through ignorance, when Dimes were 
plenty I Knowing how to use a Dime might 
often save a family from suffering— from 
beggary — ^from degradation. Tis a small coin. 
What if yon invest it here, and give this 
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article to thosBwho would profit by learning 
how they can live, and satisfy the hunger of 
five persons, all day — ^for one Dime. 

Yes, it is a small coin — ten will buy this 
book. What if you invest it, and give the 
book to some one who will profit by its 
lessons. Some have already. So hope we 
all will, and that it will be to them dimes 
saved ; so that all who give will feel that it is 
only paying a debt ; as a correspondent does, 
who says : " I feel that I owe that poor 
widow ten dimes for what she has taught me 
about economy in living. As far as the 
matter of providing daily food for herself 
and family is concerned, she is probably 
independent ; but she wants to properly 
clothe and educate those four dear little ones. 
Please hand her the inclosed. I have never 
yet been driven to the alternative of limiting 
myself and family to one solitary Dime a 
day ; but do not know how soon such may 
be the case, when our legislators are doing so 
much to strangle the energies of our indus- 
trial population." 

Now this is one of the pleasant evidences 
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that this article upon economy in food is do- 
ing its mission. 

But I must tell the writer that I did not 
do with his dollar as he bid me. I did not 
give it to that poor woman. Before I could 
see her, another came^-one I knew — one who 
did live neat and respectable, and respected 
by all who knew her, as wife or widow of an 
honest, hard-working city carpenter; who 
dying, as we all must, left her, at thirty-eight 
years old, with five children under fifteen. 

What a task — a living death ! Dying that 
they might live. With feeble health — a toil- 
worn and torn constitution — her children 
sickly — sick for want of accustomed food 
and comforts that came with the father's 
daily wages, and were daily spent, so that 
when death came, and custom — fashion, 
with its inexorable law — demanded a costly 
coffin and an expensive " last home" in con 
secrated ground for the dead, there was no 
living left for the living — no home and food 
and fire for a family of whom it had been 
said, "How well they live!" Yes, they 
lived well, as the word goes — they did not 
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live by the laws of economy. It was a les- 
son never taught in their school. It. was a 
need they had never needed. They need it 
now. Now, when a Dime is more than a 
dollar then. Now, when for one whole week, 
for that feeble, tender-reared .American 
woman — and for four hungry children, who 
never, till their father's death, knew the want 
of a full meal ; they have known it often 
fiince— for a whole week, the only food that 
entered the widow's desolate home, was two 
dimes' worth of dear bakers' bre,ad. 

The only fire was made of two pecks of 
-coal. For food and fuel for five persons, not 
five, but seven days, three dimes and a h|tlf 
was all they had, and that was not econonii- 
cally expended, as was the. Dinie of whi^ 
yon read, because the won^an did not under- 
stand the art ; and it was no time to learn it, 
and her children starving the while. Just as 
well might you tell the drowning man to 
hold on, and you would read him a disserta- 
tion upon the art of swimming. Just as w^ll 
might you tell the hungry dog that the bone 
he stole to him was useless^ because he knew 
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not the art of making Bonp. Three dimes 
and a half a week for a whole family ! That 
is not the art of economy — it is the art ot 
starving to death without dying. It might 
sustain a family in the woods of Kentucky, 
where fuel is worthless, and corn but a Dime 
a bushel, as I have often seen it sold. It is 
dearer now — very much dearer here — and no 
teaching of economy can tell a woman how 
to live upon so little. 

It was to this woman that I gave the man's 
ten dimes. I gave her, too, what another 
" friend of the poor" had sent me — Hsome 
clothes and shoes for her children ; for of the 
latter they had none, and of the former, only 
the garb that makes them feel they are but 
beggars. Yet they are not — ^they are true- 
bom American children. Perhaps, children 
of parents that did not practice economy, 
and did not lay up a store out of dimes 
wasted. Yet these should not be left to 
waste. It is poor economy to waste good 
flesh and blood — hands, heads, hearts, souls 
of our fellow-creatures. 

Yet, without the economy of saving such 

13 
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from waste, to worse than waste they must 

go. 
Economy in* food would save all from 

want. 

Economy in clothes would clothe all the 
destitute. 

Economy in drink would make all rich, for 
that is all waste. 

There are £ix thousand drinking places in 
New York city. At many of these, every 
drink is a Dime. One hundred dimes a day 
for the average sales is within the limits of 
truth. Sixty thousand dollabs I 

The amount drank at private tables is as 
mneh more. The loss of time and property, 
counting all the lives that rum has slain, is 
sixty thousand more, among our six hundred 
thousand people, every day. 

Work out the sum ; see how much it is per 
week — per month — per year — and then tell 
me if economy in drink would not make all 
rich, or, at least, leave none in want of bread, 
it would make a fund to feed the poor. 

A Dime for a cigar I What of it f 

Simply that it is not economy. Whether 
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a dime or a mill, it is, in a year^ ten million^ 
of dimes wasted. 

Go count the stores on Broadway that ^ell 
cigars only, and see how^ many that pay a 
thousand dollars- — ^t^n thoosaud dimes a year 
for rent alone ! 

^ei\ copnt in one walfc from the Battery 
to Union Square, how many men — men I— 
b^ys — ^bipeds — things with hair and legs, that 
lU^^. bulling out life and cigars at the same 
time, and you will readily believe that there 
isjn this oity one hundred thousand men— if 
m^p they be--Twho burn up a Dinae a day in 
tobacco. 

: How much is that a year t Three hundred 
and sixty-five thousand dimes — ^thirty-six 
thousand five hundred dollars I How many 
poor women and children that would feed 
and clothe, imd send to school, to church, 
and into the ways of life, and hope, and hap- 
piness, to be men and women, and not pining 
slaves of want, living upon a Dime a day ! 

How many lessons of economy would all 
tbese wasted dimes teach I They teach us 
one great lesson now. It is this : it is not 
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economy to smoke. And perchance some ot 
those who will puff the fetid odor of tlieir 
bad breath and tobacco in your face while 
you read of this great waste of dimes, will 
laugh at your study and practice of economy 
in living, and die and leave their families 
to live, as best they may, upon a Dime 
a day. 

Economy in Fuel. — So here let us give 
them another lesson in economy — the economy 
m makmg a Jlre-— not at the end of a cigar, 
for in that there is no economy, however 
made ; yet in that economy might be prac- 
ticed — but in making a fire in the family 
stove, range, or grate, where anthracite coal 
is used. 

Coal will not ignite without being first 
heated to a red heat with wood. Wood is 
costly. A load — a city load— of pine wood 
costs about two and three-fourth dollars. It 
is called a third of a cord. It is hardly an 
honest fourth. It is two cents a pound. It 
is usually cut by the sawyer three times. It 
should be cut six. It never should be cut by 
hand. That is not economy. It is cut six 
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times by machine for the same price of three 
by hand, and it is split finer and better, 
without additional cost, by an ax driven, like 
the saw, by steam. 

It is no longer economy to buy wood by 
the load, and have it cut and split upon the 
pavement before your door, for two reasons : 
it costs more, and bums more. It never 
will be split fine enough. The finer the* 
better, if part of it be mere splinters. Then 
a small piece of paper and a match will serve 
to kindle. Put the wood all in a close bunch 
in the middle of the grate, with a small 
quantity of small pieces of coal over it. 
When these are heated, add more, a little at 
a time, until all is hot, and yon will have a 
good fire. Economy in kindling a fire will 
save one half the cost of wood. Enough 
may be saved in every family in kindling 
wood alone to give a peck of coal to some 
needy one every day. 

'Tis a small bunch of wood that costs a 
Dime. I have sometimes seen it used to 
kiudle one fire; and often seen the grate 
filled heaping full of coal that had tx) be all 
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remoyed after the paper and wood hadbtirsi^ 
out, because the boilder had never dtudicid 
the art and economy of kindling a fire* 

Never, whether rich or poor, sjafier yottk* 
citiders or unbumed bits of coal to be wasted 
in the ash-barrel. * Measure for measure, the^' 
are worl^ more than coalb Savie them, iOidB 
them, try them. Water renoviites the cok^, 
and wet cinders . upon a hot ooal fit^ #ill 
mak^ it hotter^ and keep it so lon^r thaa 
fresh coftl. - ; - ^ 

Saving Anders is not meanness, it is econ* 
omy. 5 

. To learn how to kindle a fire, is learning t^ 
useful lesson for life. It is 4 usefiil sludy of 
economy. Bemember its teachings, for die 
time may come when it will be worth to you 
more than a Dime. 

L^t m^ r^peatv while you. listen : inshort, 
have your kindling wood short, and all in a 
close pile over your crumpled paper. If it 
is set up like a stack, all the better ta ignite. 
Put on small coal in small quantities till your 
fire burns bright ; then add wet cinders^ and 
then you will save a Dime a day. 
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■ No young gent or lady should ever be al- 
lowed a servant to kindle a fire in their own 
room. It is bad economy. General Wash- 
ington always kindled his own fire. Are you 
better than him ? Besides the economy and 
advantage of learning the art of making a 
fire in your room, there is in the practice a 
positive economy of health. 

Wasted Fuel. — ^The want of economy in 
fuel does not all belong to the city. We 
have a lesson for the country as well. It is 
the economy of chips. 

Chips. — ^This is a small word, but it has a 
big meaning. What should we do without 
6hips— chips of wood — not " chips and por- 
ridge," for that is poor diet — not " chips of 
the old block," for the old block is often an 
old blockhead — not, however, a greater one 
than he that has chips and does not save 
them carefully in a dry place to kindle his 
fire. Chips are equally valuable in town or 
countryj yet they are the most wasted in the 
latter, for there they are left in the woods or* 
at the wood- pile to rot, and by many farmers 
they are not even used for manure. Herein 
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the city, those who make chips rarely save 
them, but there are hosts of men and women 
and little boys and girls constantly engaged 
in picking up every chip that is thrown in 
the street, or that the workman hews from 
his timber wherever they are permitted to 
come. So important are chips in the city, 
where nearly all our fuel is anthracite coal, 
that ingenious mechanics have built ma- 
chines to make chips — to saw and split 
whole shiploads of wood into chips, which 
are sold by the barrel to families or retailed 
by the grocer in bundles. We have often 
noticed the eagerness with which the little 
folks, who are always looking out for a waif, 
seize upon a small strip that has been swept 
into the street. " Waste not a chip,'' should 
be a standing motto in every family in town 
and country. Country reader, have you a 
wood-house ? And if you have, have you a 
storeroom for chips? If you have neither, 
you may be an honest man, and may not be 
ja sloven, and may not have a scolding wife ; 
but we want an indorser for your word upon 
all these points. No country house was eve/ 
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complete in its arrangements that had not a 
chip-room where all the chips may be saved, 
and where dry kindling-wood can always be 
found. None of the many wastes about a farm 
are worse than the waste of chips. None of 
the conveniences of life are more convenient 
than chips. What a glorious fire is that in the 
great kitchen fireplace, made of a green log, 
a seasoned fir-stick and middle- wood, topped 
off with the two-bushel basket full of chips I 
But their great value is to kindle the fire, 
either in the old fireplace, or modem grate, 
or fashionable stove. Now is the season of 
making chips ; now is the time to save chips 
— ^not by throwing them down at the bottom 
of the wood-house to mold and always be 
damp, but carefully laid up in a dry loft. 
Even with those who saw their wood, there 
are splinters and dry bits to save, and we 
have no doubt, when the economy of fuel is 
well understood, that all saw-dust will be 
saved and compounded with pitch, so as to 
make good kindling. But there is tso much 
comfort in chips that we do not understand 
how anybody can waste them. Only think 

13* 
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of the coijveimence of ii handfal ^f dry chipd 
from the chip-room, next aammer^ to b6il 
the teakettle. If you have no wood^hoiwe 
nor chip-roOm — and we believe a few farmers 
have neither— we conjure you to cut yom* 
Bummer flre^wood in winter— ^ut it u|> 
ready to bum, and pile it up in the form of 
a hay-stack j with the chips on top. So, you 
save your chips, • 

Now a word about the economiadng of fueil 
in city and country. Open fireplaces and 
grates are the mos):. wasteful of heat, though 
tl\ey are, probably, the most saving of 
health. Bed-hot stoves in close rooms are 
among the abominations of the age. They 
save heat and waste health. The best plan 
to warm a house for a family is to place a 
large stove in the hall, and then you c&h 
have the room-doors open, and in moderate 
weather thus warm the rooms ; and in colder 
days a small fire in a stove or grate in 
the room will make it comfortable, and 
give you a free circulation of air at the 
same time. Houses with " modern improve- 
ments," of course, are heated with hot-air 
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farnaces ; some of them are hot-air abomina- 
tions. The perfection of heating our dwellings 
has not yet been reached, nor will it be, until 
we build them with hollow walls and floors, 
and double windows, and introduce heated 
air into all the cavities. As houses are now 
constructed and warmed, we not only waste 
the chips, but we waste one half the heat 
generated by our fuel. It is high time that, 
in more senses than one, we should save the 
chips. 

We should like to know the per centage or 
waste of coal upon all that is burned in pri- 
vate houses in this city, where grates seem 
to have been constructed with, apparently, 
little or no object in view, except waste, both 
of heat sent up the chimney, and unburned 
coal sent to the ash- barrel. 

The latter is so great as to afford constant 
employment to some thousand persons, who 
are constantly going about gathering the 
fragments of coal from the ashes ; and still 
thousands of tons every year are carried oH, 
\i\ the ash-carts to fill up and build out some 
wharf wh^reoi^ to Und mor? ooal. Xb^ 
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waste of heat in our consumption of fuel ie^ 
to say the least, full one half. In fact, if all 
the wasted heat of all our coal-burning fires 
in the city were saved and properly distrib- 
uted, it is likely that the consumption would 
be reduced to one fourth thepresent quantity ; 
because it has been demonstrated in the 
heating of large buildings, that heat could be 
carried any required distance in pipes, as well 
as gas or water, and by surrounding the pipes 
in the ground with suitable non-conduct- 
ing substances, very little heat would be lost. 
Fire Eindlbbs. — Melt three pounds of resin 
in a quart of tar, and stir in as much saw- 
dust and pulverized charcoal as you can, and 
then spread the mass upon a board till cool, 
and then break it into lumps as big as your 
thumb. You can light it with a match, and 
it will light a fire, for it burns with a strong 
blaze. It is economical of time and money. 
It may cost three shillings, iind save ton 
shillings' worth of wood. 

Fbom Saving and Waeting, or Domestic Eoonomy niuetrated 
by the Life of Two Families of Opposite Habits and Practices, 
io a plea!*antta1e of real lifeJUll of nsefQl lessons in Hoaselceep- 
ing, and tiint^ How to Live, How t4> Have, and How to be Rappy, 
Dy Solon Robinson. $1,25 ^y mail post-paid. 

S. R. Wblls & CO., Fubiishers, T3I Broadway, New York, 
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ECONOMY IN POOD-WHAT SHALL WB EAT ? 

IPubUshed in The THbunSy JTov. 14, 1856.] 

Economy in Food — ^Remedy for Hanger — Abuses of CJr 
Market System — Economy in Buying — Fashionable Beef 
— Nutrition in Food—What shall we Buy ? — Cheap Food 
— Incontrovertible Facts— How to Cook Hominy — Hominy 
Recipes -A Com Meal Loaf— What shall we Eat 1 etc 

With the present prices of rent; fuel, meat 
bread, floar, meal, sugar, potatoes, and other 
staple articles of supply for a family in New 
York, it only requires but a slight insight 
into the condition of all the laboring class 
to see that the cry frequently raised for an 
increase of wages is only the disguised cry 
of the hungry for food. Daily wages are 
daily consumed ; and often the only means 
of support for a week is the weekly credit of 
the butcher, baker, and grocer. This is never 
given except at an increased profit, and a 
little too often at a profit obtained by palpa- 
ble swindling in light weights and measures, 
of which the victims dare not complain, for 
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fear of losing the " accommodation," as the 
credit is called. While work lasts the labor- 
er can live ; Tyben it fails, he has nothing in 
store to fall back upon. Whoever, then, will 
make known to this class how to economize 
in their food, so as to increase the supply 
without an increase of expenditure, will be 
doing them a greater benefit than he would 
in a life-long harangue on politics, either 
Hard Shell, Soft Shell, or no shell. 

We need not repeat here how hard it is for 
those dependent upon daily employment to 
furnish their families with suitable food, at a 
time when, from sickness or other cause, they 
are not in receipt of wages. 

Too often, at such times, there is deep suf- 
fering ; and sometimes actual starvation. 

Will it be any better next winter, now so 
rapidly approaching, that it sends a shudder 
through many a family circle who remember 
what scenes they have passed through in 
January, February, and March ? 

Tiiere has been, there is now, there will be 
much suffering for food in this city, notwith- 
standing our receipts of tens of thousands. 
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weekly, of butchers' animals, and our mil* 
lions of bushels of corn, and wheats and rye, 
and oats, a*nd barley, and buckwheat, and 
beans, and peas, and rice, for breadstuffs, and 
daily ship-loads of potatoes of both kinds, and 
untold piles of other edible roots and vegeta- 
bles, and great storehouses full of flour, butter, 
cheese, fish, fruit, eggs, poultry, and salted 
meats, and a thousand unnamed articles of 
food ; yet the mass are not full fed, and why ? 
Because they do not know how to eat. Not 
that they lack the animal function of con- 
suming ; but in providing, both in the pur- 
chase of kind and qualit}', and in the prepa- 
ration, there is a lamentable want of judg- 
ment, and utter want of economy. The 
want of food among the poor is a great evil. 
It breeds discontent, dissipation, crime, and 
ruin to any civilized society. 

There is a remedy. 

It would be greater charity to teach that 
remedy than to establish soup-houses. 

The first step would be to change our 
fashion of food ; to abandon such articles as 
are excessivelv dear in the raw state, for 



/' 
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others equally good and more nutritions, 
and to adopt a different and more rational 
plan of cooking. This would • not only 
promote economy, but health ; both of 
which would add vastly to our stock of 
enjoyment. 

Without exception, both rich and poor in 
America eat extravagantly of animal food, 
cooked in the most extravagant and waste- 
ful manner ; by frying, baking, roasting, or 
boiling, and throwing away half of the nutri- 
tious matter in burned gravy, or gelatine dis- 
solved in the pot liquor. 

Again, we consume vast quantities of the 
meanest and most innutritions vegetables, 
costly at first, and cooked in the most fool- 
ishly wasteful manner. The fashion of ex- 
travagance in living is set by the rich, and 
they are aped in their folly by the poor. 
The consequence is, that there are want 
and suffering whenever work and wages 
fail. 

There is a remedy. The only question is, 
how it shall be applied ? Better than charity 
would be organi^^ations, not to provide food 
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foi the poor, but to teach them what to buy, 
and how to use it ; how to economize their 
money. 

The very first step toward this blessed 
state of things should be taken by our city 
government, if indeed we have such i^ thing 
left to us, by removing all restrictions upon 
the producer, by which he is kept away from 
the consumer. We pay now an average of 
thirty-three per cent, advance upon every 
thing that is eaten in Kew York, over and 
above what we should pay if these restric- 
tions were removed. 

Let every one who has bought a head of 
cabbage this fall, think what he paid. Six, 
ten, or twelve cents each, while the produ- 
cer has not received an average of two cents 
each. The turnip-eaters are paying every 
day at the rate of one to two dollars a bushel. 
The producer is receiving an average of less 
than twenty cents. We pay for many things 
in the same proportion, owing to our absurd 
and wicked market regulations. 

The producer is kept away from the con- 
sumer He is not permitted to come into tha 
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city and enjoy the advantages of "free trade** 
in his own produce. Why ? The city fathers 
say we have no room— nowhere for him to 
6tiand his wagon, where, the poor man or the 
poor woman may come with her market basket 
upon her arm, and get it filled at first prices. 
' Under the present market regulations, all 
the country wagons are huddled into the 
cramped space around Washington Market, 
^here none but stout men, or a class of mar- 
ket bullies can get to them ; for, in addition 
tb the crowding, the wagons are driven out 
at seven o'clock in the morning. The city 
fathers say they can not amend this error, 
because they have nowhere else to put the 
wagons. Give producers a chance to sell to 
consumers, and it will cheapen family mar- 
keting in this city to a very large class of 
consumers, full twenty-five per cent, - Make 
a market-place for country wagons, and there 
let them stand and sell their stuff from sun 
rise till ten o'clock, at retail, with no privi- 
lege, until after that hour, of selling at whole- 
sale, or leaving the stand, unless their load 
18 all sold out 
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This 18 a measure of relief to the poor, 
easily brought about; one that would pro- 
duce real economy in food. 

Our city makes paupers, first by thwart- 
ing the laborer in his facilities to get cheap 
food, and then by the soup-house system of 
feeding those who are unable, through mis- 
fortune, to obtain a supply. 

But this is foreign to our main subject — 
economy in kind and quality of food for the 
industrious poor. 

They do not study economy in their pur- 
efaases. All kinds of fresh meat cost from 
t^n to twenty cents a pound, and very few 
Americans are willing to take low price 
meats ; and generally those who can least 
afford it, call for a rib roast, or a loin steak 
of beef, or a leg of lamb or mutton, or a loin 
of veal or pork ; and rarely for the most eco- 
nomical pieces. A rib roast of six pounds 
for a dollar, in a poor man's family, is 
slightly extravagant; the cqpking more so. 
The Jews' religion in eating meat is founded 
on true economy. They eat only the fore 
quarters, and sell the more expensive, and 
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less valuable hind quarters, to the Oentiles. 

The fore quarter will not cut steaks and ^ 

roasts equal to the hind quarter, but it is 

more economical for soups, stews, pot-pies, 

or cooking in any form with vegetables and 

gravy. The following exhibit will show 

those who will have nothing but choice cuts 

of beef why they have to pay so high for 

them — ^it is because nobody will buy any 

thing but choice cuts. It is the universal 

complaint of all the iirst-class butchers that 

they can not sell their coarse meat, and 

^^ plates and navels'' are a drug upon the 

packer's hands at six cents a pound. Kow a 

good bullock, whose quarters will weigh 800 

pounds, will cut up and sell at about the 

following figures : 

Weight Pr!oe pw lb. Amount. 
Ribfl 180 • 18c. $16 90 

Hips and loins 180 18 16 90 

Chucks 140 6 8 40 

Battocks» rump, and socket . . 180 9 11 70 

Plates and nayel 90 6 640 

Bhonlders, clods, and^risket. . 100 6 6 00 

Tops of rarloin and fat 40 9 8 60 

Legs and shins 46 8 106 

Total 800 .. $69«J 
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Weight Price per lb. Amoanti 
Hide 85 5 $4 25 

Fat 90 8 7 20 

Tongae, 60a ; feet, 25o. 75 

Che bullDok, at lOo. per lb., ooets $80— sells for. . . $88 15 

Kow it is a fact that a great portion of 
the above, rated at six, eight, and nine cents, 
is equally good, and would be more eco- 
nomical, at the same price per pound, than 
that rated at thirteen cents ; but fashion dic- 
tates, and folly buys ribs and loins, and for 
this the butcher must charge high, because 
he can not get any body to buy the other 
parts at cost. And so fashion and folly keep 
up the price of beef. The man ot woman 
with scanty means, to fill the market basket, 
not only buys dear meats, but crude, innu- 
tritions vegetables, such as cabbage, turnips, 
and potatoes ; for, notwithstanding so many 
persons think potatoes a necessary article of 
food, they are not an economical one ; and 
all the cruder substances of vegetable food, 
though necessary and healthful, should not 
be sought after because cheap, to save money. 

The most economical mode of preparing 
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food IB a due mixture of meat and vegetable 
fiubstance in the form of soups ; but no mkti 
should live upon soup alone, any niore than 
he should upon meat or fine flour bread. 
Health, as well as appetite, requires variety. 
It happens, now that breadstuflEs, notwith- 
standing the high price of bread and flour, 
are the cheapest of all human food ; and it 
also happens that by our slavery of fashion 
we do not use the cheapest kinds of this kind 
of cheap food. 

The following are the retail prices of fiome 
of the principal articles of food in New York, 
Oct., 1866 : 

Hour, per bbl $12 00 per IK, 6^0. 

Bago — «• «« 8to0o.. 

Farina — «« ««12tol6o" 

Bread — «♦ •« CJc 

Com meal, per owt 2 75 to $8 00 « « 8^. 

Buckwheat meal, per cwt. 8 00 to $8 60 " « 8^ to 4o 

Barley meal, per cwt 8 00 «< «< 8}to4o. 

Oatmeal, per cwt 4 00 to $4 60 «< << 6 to 6^0. 

Rye flour, per bbL 7 00 *• ** 4 to 4)c 

Hominy, per cwt 4 00 «« « 6o. 

Cracked wheat, per cwt. . 5 60 *< ** 6c 

Bplit peas, per bushel. ... 2 25 « << ^t. 

Wholepeas, per bushel... 2 50 " <^ 5c 

White beans, per bushel.. 2 00 «* « 4ito5c 

Dried sweet com, per bus. 4 50 <* « 10 to 12). 

aioe, per cwt 5 00 " •• 6 to 7*' 
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Potatoes, per bbl., $1 60 to $1 75 ; per bushel, 75 cents: 
per lb., 1 jc. 

Macaroni and Termicelli, 11 to 12 cents per lb. 

Sngar, 8 to 11 cents per lb. 

Butter, per lb., ayerages 28 cents. Cheese, 12 to 14 
cents. 

Apples, per bbl., $2 to $8 50; per bushel, $1 aTerage. 

All kinds of meat, salt and fresh, and all sorts of fish, 
will average 12} cents a pound to the buyer of small 
^piahtities. 

Eggs are worth 25 cents per dozen, which is abost 18 
cents per lb. A dozen eggs, ayerage size, will weigh one 
pound six ounces. 

Turnips, per bushel, 25 cents; carrots, 50 cents; beets, 
50 cents ; onions, 75 cents ; cabbage, about 2 cents a pound. 

Dried fruits, per lb. — Apples, 7 to 8 cents ; pears, 15 to 
20 cents; plums, 8 to 14 cents; cherries, 15 to 20 cents; 
peaches, 15 to 18 cents ; raisins, 8 to 12} cents. 

The foUowiDg is the proportion of nutri- 
tiouB matter and water in each of the follow* 
ing Btibstances : 

LU. Snbstanoei. Lbs. nut mat Lbt.watM 

100 Wheat flour 90 10 

100 Cora meal.. 91 9 

100 Rice 86 14 

100 Barleymeal 88 12 

100 Ryeflour 79 21 

100 Oatmeal 75 25 

100 Potatoes, 22} 77} 

100 Whitebeans 95 5 

100 Carrots 10 90 

100 Turnips 4} 95} 

100 Cabbage 7} 92} 

100 Beets 16 85 

100 Strawberries.. 10 90 
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Lbt. BnbsUuoet. Lbs. nut mat 'Lh%. mtJM, 

100 Pears 16 84 

100 Apples 16 84 

100 Cherries 26 76 

100 Plnms 29 71 

100 Apriccts 26 74 

100 Peaches 20 80 

100 Grapes 27 78 

100 Melons 8 97 

100 Cucumbers , 2J 97J 

Meats, generally, are aboat three fourths 
water, and milk, as it comes from the cow, 
over ninety p^r cent. How is it as it comes 
from the milkmen ? 

It is true that this chemical analysis does 
not give us the exact comparative value of 
food, but with that, and the prices of the 
various articles, it can not be a hard matter 
to determine what is the cheapest or most 
economical kind of food for us to use. 

Perhaps of all the articles named, taking 
into account the price and nutritious quali- 
ties, oatmeal will give the greatest amount 
of nutriment for the least money. But 
where will you find it in usei Not one 
family in a thousand ever saw the article ; 
not one in a hundred ever heard of it, and 
many who have heard of it have a vague 



i 
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impression that none but starving Scotch or 
Irish ever used it ; and, in short, that oats, 
in America, are only fit food for pigs and 
horses. 

It is a great mistake. Oatmeal is excel- 
lent in porridge, and all sorts of cooking of 
that sort, and oatmeal cakes are Bweet, nutri- 
tious, and an antidote for dyspepsia. Just 
now, we believe oats are the cheapest of any 
grain in market, and it is a settled fact that 
oats give the greatest amount of power of 
any grain consumed by man or beast. 

This cheap food only needs to be fashion- 
able, to be extremely popular among all 
laborers, all of whom, to say nothing of 
other classes, eat too much fine flour bread. 

Cracked wheat and loaf bread cost the 
same price, or perhaps a less price for the 
wheat by the pound. A pound of the wheat, 
properly cooked, is worth more than foui: 
pounds of bread. 

Hominy, samp, hulled com, we have so 
often recommended and urged upon the at* 
tention of all, both rich and poor, as cheap, 
wholesome, nutritious food, that we havQ. 

14 
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induced many to try it, who would not give 
it up now under any consideration. We re- 
iterate all that we have ever said in its favor. 
Thirty years' experience in its use only serves 
to confirm us in the opinion that it is such 
excellent and economical food, that too much 
can not be said in its favor. The only thing 
necessary in its cooking, is to cook it enough 
— it can not be cooked too much. 

Every family should eat beans and peas, 
because of all articles they afford the most 
nutriment for the least money. 

One poupd of cheap meat, say at ten 
cents, and one pound of split peas, say five 
cents, will give a fuller dinner to a family 
than a dollar expended for beefsteak and 
white bread. This is a kind of economy 
that should be known, and rigidly practiced. 

One bushel of white beans will feed more 
laboring men than eight bushels of potatoes. 
The beans will cost two dollars, potatoes six. 

A single quart of beans costs nine cents ; 
a half pound of salt pork, six cents ; a pound 
of hominy, five cents ; and that will give a 
meal to a larger family than a dollar's worth 
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mr roast boet, white bread, potatoes, and 
other vegetables. 

We would not confine the laborer or the 
poorest family to this cheap food ; but we do 
insist that it is their duty to substitute such 
food, occasionally, in place of that which is 

r 

more expensive, and thus, by saving, lay up 
a few dollars in the savings bank to save 
themselves from the mere life-sating con- 
trivance, the soup-house. 
' We hope never to see another of these^ 
pauper-making establishments in operation* 
again in this city. Let men think twice be- 
fore they open another one. 
. But let every one think of the economy of 
making a soup-house at home. We spoke 
of pea-soup. Is there any living witness oV 
that good old Yankee dish of cheap food, 
called bean porridge? Let it be revived in 
every family — among the rich as a luxury, 
and among the poor as an article of economy. 
There is another Yankee dish besides bean 
soup and baked beans that we should like to 
see revived, and that is the baked Indian-meal 
pudding ; and this brings us to Indian bread. 
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a mixture of two thirds corn .me£il ami one 
third lye meal, not rye floar^ whichvimdLuB 
most delicious bfead at leas than' one half 
the cos^ of wheat flour. 

We coiild go on a long time pointing out 
the el-i^s^ of living, iii which' [economy is loet 
pight of, .tf we thought- thOvWished-for, ^ect 
would ;bei :prod;ieedt We urgeafl to iJiink 
of what we bf^Vesaid, and that one of; this 
best things that can be done for the poor is 
to teadi them practical economy in ev^- 

day life. . u 

No charitable societies have ever tione so 
much good to the poor by tlie distribtitioB o£ 
food as they Ci6uld 4o by printing and pat- 
ting into the tands of every family a little 
tract containing practical lessons qf economy^ 
in ihe art Of living; well and: living dieap^ 
an art that would prevent the waste of food^ 
and lessen the expense of first purchases^ 
and increase the nutritious qualitiesy iwhils: 
it added immeni^ely to the tiible enjoy nieltit 
of every family.,. ^ ; ; . ' k; ? - r 

In a great majority of easels it ihay beset 
down afii an incontrovertible fiicttlhatilrtot 
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e((^te of waste^ and -waste comes^of want of 
huowledge of- -the properties of diflferent arti* 
(deft iofjbod^ and Jbow, tot combiBe them so as 
to>proda^4)be most beneficial effect! : < 
:, It.iii$j^ l>^,ifiot4owo as anothJBr i^contro- 
lfiel^l^ |a^ that no^clfisis bfi peOpiie can 
want food and rMoaiil yirilinoiis. - l^eir de« 
g^QjeraDy^ bolSirphTsieally land moraUy, is 
<^ta|u« It; is our religions dnty^' then, to 
sttldy and teach economy in. food, and= the 
m^t of lining be^tter and cheapier ; more in ac^ 
Gordance with the principlels diat promote 
hiealth, Vigd^r, intellectnaL ciq>acity, comfort, 
happiness, und morality of the hhman family. 
'.^Hojw^mnch good would come of it if We 
dioold practice apoa the textl^at forms thd 
title of tiik aHiclel • Let those who read and 
think first set the exiimpl^; the unthinking 
WUL. follow, iEind their children will rise up 
and call them blessed. 



. I think that I cim afford to devote i>n« 
chapter .to a dissertation upon 

BOMmr. 
Hominy we have before given our opinion 
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upon. It is an article that no family, desir* 
0U8 of practicing economy, can do without 
It is a very cheap, healthy, nutritious food. 
It usually costs only half the price per pound 
of flour, and contains no moisture, while the 
best of flour holds from twelve to sixteen 
pounds of water in a barrel. 

I have known potatoes, hominy, and white 
beans to be all sold at the same price, $2 SC 
a bushel, and rice but a little dearer. If a 
man can afford to eat fried gold for break- 
fast, boiled bank-notes for dinner, and roast* 
ed dollars for supper, he can afford to eat 
potatoes cooked in the same way, and not 
otherwise, at such high prices. In point of 
economy as human food, one bushel of beans 
or hominy is equal to ten of potatoes. 

It is surprising how little is known of this 
nutritious, healthy food ; and what an excel- 
lent substitute it is for potatoes during the 
continuance of the disease among them, 
which renders some that are fair to the eye 
unfit for food, and* all exceedingly dear, even 
at the present rate of about one dollar and 
a half a bushel as an average cost to tho 
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consumer in New York, in December, 
1865. 

Hominy, too, is a dish almost as univer- 
sally liked as potatoes, and at the South it is 
more, freely eaten ; while at the North it is 
seldom seen. In fact, it is an unknown food 
except to a few persons in cities. By hom- 
iny, we do not mean a sort of coarse meal, 
but grains of white corn from which the hull 
and chit, or eye, has been removed by moist- 
ening and pounding in a wooden mortar, or 
patent hulling machine, leaving the grains 
almost whole, and composed of little else but 
starch. It has often been said, not one cook 
in ten knows how to boil a potato. We may 
add another cipher when speaking of the 
very simple process of cooking hominy. 
We give the formula from our own experi- 
ence, and from instructions received in a 
land where "hog and hominy" are well 
understood. Wash slightly in cold water, 
and soak twelve hours in tepid, soft water, 
then boil slowly from three to six hours iii 
same water, with plenty more added from 
time to time with great care to prevent bum- 
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ing. DovCt aaU while coohing^ as that or Jux/rd 
fcater wilV harden the corn ; bo it will peas or 
beans, green or dry, and rice ^Iso. When 
don«, add butter and salt ; or a better way is 
to let each one season to suit the taste. It 
may be eaten with meat in lieu of vegetables, 
or with milk, sugar, or syrup. It is good, hot 
or cold, and the more frequently it is warm6d 
over, it is like the old-fashioned pot of 

*' Bean porridge hot, or bean porridge ool(}» 
Bean porridge beet at nine days old." 

So is hominy ; it is good always, and very 
wholesome, and, like tomatoes, only requires 
to be eaten once or twice to fix the taste in 
its favor. 

In this city the article is called samp, and 
the name hominy is given to corn cracked in 
a mill, and winnowed and sifted, and num- 
bered according to its fineness. 

It is cheap, healthy food. I have thought 
proper to add a few of the ways in which 
hominy may be used. 

Hominy Breakfast Oaki^j^.— Mash the cold 
hominy with a rolling-pin, and add a little 
flour-and-milk batter, so as to make the 
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whole thick eiongh to form into little cakes 
in theihaiMiy or it may be; put upon the grid- 
dle with a spooni Bake brown, ieat hot, and 
declare you never ate any thing better of the 
batter-oa,ke kind. ; . 

9<»ciN7; A^D MiL^) hotfOiv coldi; k US inneh 
bett^ than mrish an4 ^n^k aa that.ia, better 
than ^lyi^-meal porridge, : 

; HomNT PjdDDmai.'-TJ^rQpare ;|« fcfr batter 
cakes, add OQe ;egg; tp^^ach pist^ some .wfacde 
cinn^nion, sugar- to suit th^ Ca$te, imd a few 
rmaiBS^and' b^k^ tlike< riee pudding, r A little 
bptt^r or chopped ftuet may be added. Serve 
hot or cold, with or ^ithoi^t Gnuoe. 

Hominy Sax^aid*— 'To a pint of cold hominy 
add a small onion, a quarte^ of a boiled 
chicken, or aboiit the satne quantity of lob^ 
ster, chopp^ fin^, to which some add a 
small pickle. To be dressed with sweet oil, 
mustard, pepper, and viuegiMr* It is a very 
good substitute for green salads at seasons 
when the latter can not be obtained. 

HoMiNT AND Beans. — Mix equal parts of 
cc>ld baked beans aud hominy together, and 
beat up, and you will have an excellent dish, 

14* 
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Hominy Beating. — We presume we hare 
heard of a still evening, while floating in onr 
skiflF down the Ohio Kiver, in days 

«* Long, long ago,* 

a hundred hominy mortars in operation, as 
this is or was a common occupation of the 
negroes' evenings, beating their favorite food. 

Of late years, throughout the South, the 
ground hominy, or cracked corn, has in a 
great measure driven the old hominy mortar 
out of use. Hiis is cooked in the same way, 
by soaking and boiling, until it becomes 
gelatinous, and then, when cold, if cut in 
slices and fried in a little fat, will often be 
eaten in preference to any other bread. 

At the South, negroes prefer corn meal to 
wheat flour, pound for pound. It is ground 
very coarse, and frequently eaten, hulls and 
all, in preference to sifting. 

The full allowance for a laboring man or 
woman — one that toils all the hours of day* 
light in the fleld — is a peck and a half of 
corn meal and three and a half pounds of fat 
bacon. In the cotton States the average 
price of the corn is about seventy-five cents 
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a bushel, and the price of the bacon eight 
cents a pound. This would make the week's 
rations cost fifty-six cents a week. At still 
higher rates, it would riot be a dime a day ; 
in many places, not half that. In many 
places, thbugh, the negroes do not get half 
the above rations. In this city a peck and a 
half of meal and three and a half pounds of 
bacon would average a cost of ninety cents. 
Few would be willing to live upon that 
alone. It would not be good economy to do 
80. It would be good economy for us all to 
use more Indian corn meal. I offer to those 
\^ho will try the economy as well as palata» 
bleness of a loaf of wheat and Indian bread, 
the following good receipt : 

To two quarts of Indian meal add boiling 
^ater enough to wet the same ; when suffi- 
ciently cooled, add one teaspoonful of salt, 
half a pint of yeast, one teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus, one half teacupful of molasses, and 
flour enough to form it into a loaf (it should 
not be kneaded hard) ; when light, bake two 
hours in a well-heated oven. (It should b^ 
Kaked until brcwn.) 
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All com bread should be cooked a long 
time. The negroes often bnry the dough in 
the hot embers all night. 

Economy in cooking is as much required 
as economy in purchasing the food. 

Domestic happiness is greatly 4ependent 
upon the manner in which the cooking de- 
partment of the household is managed^ whe- 
ther by the mistress or a hireling. 

A cook who can make a good loai* of 
bread, boil a potato aright, or broil a mut- 
ton chop properly, is one of a thousand, and 
perhaps she would not know how to make a 
pot of mush, because it is so seldom made, 
where its use would promote both health 
and economy. 

Despising household duties is one of the 
sins of American women. A woman need 
not be a drudge, or slave to care, but still be 
the director of all the household affairs. 
The woman, whatever her position and 
wealth, who attends to her own housekeep- 
ing affairs, reaps her reward in improved 
health and freedom from lassitude, which 
ahe suffers through neglect of exercise. 
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.Many a mother has unwittingly pampered 
her children's appetites till she has created 
disease, and inhred into their natures profli- 
gacy and selfishness. If the economy of 
food was understood, it would save many 
errors. Nothing that is unwholesome for 
children rshould be ever set before them. 

How many doctors' bills are made by in- 
atteption to diet I 

This is poor economy. So it is to despise 
any, of the little matters about household ex- 
pensesy that would save the expenditure of 
money* 

LoQk how much you could save in a year« 
or decade of years, by this simple text — 

WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 

It is one of the most frequent and most 
unanswerable questions in the human family. 

With a hard winter — every winter is hard 
for the poor — before us — with the cold winds 
of the dreary month of December peering 
into every crack of our houses — with labor 
scarce and wages low, particularly to every 
woman who depends upon the work of her 
fingers for food — with a large population out 
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of employment— with suiTering staring all in 
the face who depend \ipon daily wages, and 
make no daily provision for a day of trouble 
— with the price of food, and fuel, and rent 
as high as it is in this city, it behooves every 
one to inquire : What shxjUl we eatf 

"When wages are two dollars a day, the 
laboring man may eat roast beef and plum 
pudding ; but if he does so often, he knows 
little of economy. 

We can not cheapen food, but we can eat 
cheaper food ; and whatever will tend to 
teach those who look long at a Dime before 
they spend it, what to buy, will be to them 
a blessing. Whatever I can show them 
what to eat, less expensive than their accus- 
tomed diet, should be at once adopted. 
Although I may repeat something said be- 
fore in these pages, I shall make the tbllow- 
ing suggestions upon this page : 

Fresh meat of all kinds, at the prices at 
which butchers retail it, is not economical 
food. Meats will average over a shilling a 
pound. Salted meats are cheaper than fresh. 
In economizing food, meat should never be 
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fried or boiled. If you would get the most 
substance out of fresh meat, make it into 
soup, br stew, or pot-pie. In making soup, 
soak your meat some hours in cold water, 
and boil it in the same. Thicken with beans, 
peas, rice, barley, hominy, or broken bread. 
Tlie best meat is the most. economical for 
soup. Do not buy bones. 

If you boil meat to eat, never put it in 
cold water. Let it be boiling when you put 
the meat in the pot. Do not buy fresh meat 
a pound or two at a time. Buy a quarter or 
half a sheep. You get it at half price. 
Beef or pork by the quarter is a quarter 
cheaper. 

True, the woman with the Dime can not 
partake of this advantage. Many families 
can that do not. Many could unite, one 
with another, and buy at wholesale rates. 
It is a kind of economy, worth more than a 
Dime. Look at the " flour leagues" that 
have been formed in the Eastern States, by 
which families have obtained their flour one 
or two dollars cheaper in a barrel. So the 
roan who studies economy may save a dime 
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bere^ a dollar there, which at last will amouiitt 
to an eagle. 

A dollar saved upon a barrel of flour is 
equal to a gift of sixteen loaves of bakers' 
bread. Bat, I repeat, do not hny your bread 
ready baked. It is sixpence a pound. : Dry 
flour is the same price. Home-made brea(i 
is far more nutritious. 

Era AND Indian Bbbad.— Here is a. good 
receipt for making this cheap, wholesome 
bread : 

Stir and mix most thoroughly two quarts 
of Indian corn meal with a tablespoonful of 
salt and a quart of boiling water, or enough 
to wet every grain of meal. When the, mush 
cools to milk-warm, stir in one quart of rye 
meal, and a teacupful of good yeast, which 
you will first mix with half a pint of warm 
water, so that the yeast will be more evenly 
diffused. With the rye meal add water 
enough to make the nass a stiff dough, but 
not as hard or tough as flour. It must be 
kneaded with the hands. [Hefnember — rt/c 
meal is not rye Jhwr. It is the product of 
the whole grain.] Put the dough in j^ piin, 
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and pat it smootb with a wet hapd, It-irill 
rise in an hour, in a warm place, ^nougU to 
bakQ, and should be put in a hot oven, aud 
r€|main three hqurs; or, if all nigh,t, all the 
better. . 

We shonld make ^eater use of home-^made 
hread^ and then we should^ esq^pe; ^he dele* 
terious adulterations of the baker,. not; half 
of which have I mentioned. 

'■ , .- , . - ^ • ■ . ' n 1. . ! .. ^ J 

Every fiamily^; whether ricH or poor, pr in 
town or country, should make it a relig^oiis 
duty to make use of more corn meal, oatmeal, 
Graham flour, hominy, and tracked wheat 
for bread, in preference to fine wheat flour, 
both for health and economy. Lopk at t\ie 
relative retail prices per pound of these 
articles on page* 310, and see which will ^ve 
the most nutriment for the least money ; not 
which will afford you the most fashionable 
bread. If white fine flour was not fashion- 
able, or if people did not think that brown 
bread has a look of poverty, we should have 
the brown bread upon every table, for it is not 
only more economical, it is more nutritious 
and more healthy, particularly for children. 
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We do not eat oatmeal in this country to* 
any extent, and yet it is the most nntritious 
breadstuff ever used by man. Look at the 
Scotch with their oatmeal porridge — as ro- 
bust a set of men as ever lived. 

A Highlander will scale mountains all day 
upon a diet of oatme'^1 stirred with his fin- 
ger in water, fresh from a gurgling spring, 
in a leather cup. Another excellent, though 
little used breadstuff, particularly for the 
sedentary, or persons of costive habits, is 
cracked wheat, or wheaten grits, as the arti- 
cle is called. That and Graham flour should 
be used in preference, at the same price per 
pound, to white flour, because more healthy 
and more nutritious. One l^undred pounds 
of Graham flour is worth full as much in a 
family as one hundred and thirty-three pounds 
of superfine white flour. Corn meal usually 
costs less than half the price of flour. It is 
worth twice as much. It is not so economi- 
cal in summer, because it takes so much fire 
to cook it. The first great error in preparing 
corn meal is in grinding it too much, and 
next in not cooking it enough. Corn meal 
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mush should boil two hours; it is better if 
Ooiled four, and not fit to eat if boiled less 
than one hour. Buckwheat flour should 
never be purchased by a family who are 
obliged to economize food. It is dear at any 
price^ because it must be floated in dea; 
butter to be eaten, and then it is not healthy; 
Oatmeal makes as good cakes as buckwheat^ 
and far more nutritious. But it is more nu- 
tritious, and is particularly healthy for chil- 
dren, in the form of porridge. 

Pork anit Bbans. — ^Perhaps I ruii the risk 
of ridicule by reiterating here, what I have 
BO often asserted, that white beans, at the' 
ordinary prices, in most places, if not all, 
are the cheapest, because the most nutritious 
of all vegetables. Beans enter very largely 
into the diet of the inhabitants of some 
countries. This is particularly the case in 
Mexico. Baked beans, with s&jt pork, used 
to be one of the most common dishes in New 
England. I have read somewhere that Pro- 
fessor Liebig has stated that pork and beans 
form a compound of substances peculiarly 
adapted to furnish ail that is necessary to 
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support life, and give . bppQ, miiBde,^ ^and fat, 
in proper proparti9n8, to, ^ ?j;ian. :,,Thi^ food 
will enable one to, pe^f^rm qaoje labor^ at 
less cost, than ^ J ot^ersjibst^np^. ^. A quart 
of beans, ©iglit:cents,Jialf .a powdiof ,p0i*kj 
six cents, will feed a largiB iamilj for a dftj^ 
with good strfingt^fling food* ^ . ^ > j . 

]^BAH PoBBiDaB is aootber ^j^.^tj^ old«^ 
fashioned dishes of |few England^ We 
shonld call it tf^an soup ppw. Four qiia^ 
of beans and two pounds of corned bee^ 
"boiled to rfig^" Ia fifty quM-t^ of walfer, 
would give a good meal to fifty men— oi^e 
cent a meal. 

Potatoes not Ghkap Foq^:— Po^foes 
should be utterly abandoned by the poor, 
when a dollar a bushel is the selling price, 
fhey can not afford to eat then^. Potatoes 
sell, at wholesale, for an average of Jtwp fjQl- 
.ars a barrel, which is eighty-seven and, a 
aalf cents a bushel. At retail, the poor pay 
two dollars a bushel, or about four cents a 
pound, which is about as much as com meal; 
more than half as much as fine flour ; nearly 
as much a bushel as beans, while one bushel 
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of the Ifttter are worth, for food, as mnoh m 
a cart-load of potatoes. All [other vegetablei 
are still more uneconomical than potatoes. 
Carrots are the cheapest of all roots. But 
they are but little used as human food, thougl^ 
very nutritious. They are good, simple boiled, 
and eaten with a little butter pr meat gravy. 
Ihej should always form an ingredient of 
soup. They are sold by the quantity, at 
fifty cents a bushel. Turnips are dear at 
any price. There is more nutriment in a 
quart of c^rots than in a bushel of turnips. ^ 
Th^y ane eighty ^two per cent water. Oab- 
ba;ge is. nutritious, but very expensive. Buy 
very litde of it if your money is short* 
Dried aweet corn is an article that all per* 
sons are fond of. It sells for four dollars to 
tiye dollars 1^ bushel, which weighs forty-two 
pounds^ aud would retail at about ten cents 
a pounds We don't know about the eoon^ 
omy. of. eating it, as compared with other 
breadstuffs, but as compared with coarse 
vegetables it is immeasurably cheaper. A 
pound of sweet com cooked to be eaten with 
meat, is worth more than three pounds of 
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extra meat. It is also very excellent and 
nntritions mixed in the bean sonp. 

Another very excellent, nutritious, econo^ 
mical article of food is dried peas. They are 
generally a little more costly than beans, but 
some think they will go further. At any 
rate they are good for a change. It would 
be good for a change for those who are put 
to their wits' end to know how to get food 
enough to feed their families, if any thing 
that we have said shall put them in a way 
of changing some of their old habits, so as 
to buy such articles as will satisfy hunger, 
while giving them health and strength, for 
less than half the money they are now 
expending, though living only half comfort- 
ably. 

That the laboring man must eat meat is a 
fallacy. I have seen thousands of laboring 
men, in South Carolina, who never eat meat. 
Thousands of others do not eat meat, or 
food made of meat, oftener than once a 
week. Half a bushel of sweet potatoes is a 
common allowance for rice-field hands a 
Week. Sometimes it is a peck of rice, or 
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meal, with soup, one day in. the week, made 
by boiling fifteen pounds of meat, with crude 
vegetables, in eighty quarts of water. Upon 
such diet men are healthy, if not strong. 

Dyspeptic persons may enjoy a full meal 
without meat vastly to their benefit. Bread 
and potatoes ; or bread, potatoes, and apples ; 
or bread, potatoes, apples, and squash ; or a 
hundred other combinations. A full diet 
does not consist in any given number or 
kind of articles ; but on the proper quantity 
and quality of some or all kinds of food. 
Because the appetite craves meat, does not 
prove it necessary, any more than the crav- 
ings of vitiated appetites after rum and to- 
bacco. Still, I do not recommend all to dis- 
card meat. I only ask them to exercise 
more economy in its purchase and prepara- 
tion. 

Tea and Ooffeb. — As I do not discard 
meat from the poor man's diet, the poor 
woman will of course console herself with 
the hope that I shall not discard tea and 
coffee. 

I will compromise the matter by allowing 
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her U retain black tea^ if properly mad^ 
though it certainly is not a netcfeseaty' article 
upon any table. ^ . 

If black tea is -steeped a few minutes in( 
the usual way of making greetn tea, the de- 
coction is acrid and unpalatable. If boiled 
steadily for . fifteen to tliirty minutes, the 
re»nous substance is diseolyed and the flavor 
entir^y changed^ ' 

I never use greetl tea, and nevei" recoin- 

r 

mend it to be u^ed, becaueie it is a manufac- 
tured article^ frequently colored with delete- 
rious drugb. CoPFBE I never use, because 
experience taught me, by a long^ trial oi^ 
daily use, and subsequetit well-managed ex- 
periments upon myself, that it was the caus?^ 
of all my severe suffering frona nervous iand 
sick headaches.'^ Becatise I know thi's^^ I Hav^ 
discarded its use. Coffee is not food. 

And certainly for ill iihose* who buy stuff 
called ^^grQund coffee^" I would recothmeiid 
as equally nutritious^ and far moire healthy, 
a decoati6a oi' burned erosts, burneid bran, 
burned rye, burned peas, burned carrots, 
and mAny/^ other cheap substances ; and if 
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not aromatic enough, buy the "essence of 
coffee," and add a few drops. If not bitter 
enough, add quassia chips. If not astringent 
enough, you can get that quality from oak 
bark, cheaper than the coffee berry. 

Asparagus seeds, treated just like coffee, 
make a decoction undistinguishable from the 
real Mocha or Java. 

But as long as pure water pours down 
Niagara F^lls, the same element may be 
poured down all our throats far more eco- 
nomically, and far more healthily, than 
any decoction of berries, roots, beans, 
grain,' or any brewing or distillation of tTie 
same. 

Of the economy of water used freely upon 
the exterior also, as well as for drink, I could 
not stty too mtich, and yet have not room to 
say but these few words. 

If you wash all over every morning with 
cold water as a regulai habit, and use noth- 
ing but cold water for drink, you can work 
all day in a cold room without feeling the 
want of fire, and your health will be such 
Jbat you will relish plain, coarse food, and 

15 
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thus will enjoy the benefit of economy in a 
three-fold sense. 

Ventilation. — Next to the neglect of water 
— and, in fact, it should rank first — is the 
neglect of air. The very worst economy is 
that which poisons people with dwellings 
that have no Ventilation. 

*' Wherever we go, we find a lamentable 
ignorance of the laws which govern the hu- 
man system. Among the laws of health, no 
one, perhaps, merits our serious attention 
more than that of fresh air. It may be said 
with truth, that not one building in a thou- 
sand, in this country, is properly ventilated. 
This is especially the case with regard to our 
school-houses, churches, halls, and other pub- 
lic buildings, where large bodies of people 
frequently congregate. In our churches it is 
almost impossible for any one not to be 
struck with the deficiency in means of ven- 
tilation; and even the slight means which 
are at hand are generally disregarded: the 
doors are closed, and windows kept down in 
stifiing hot weather, as though fresh air were 
poison, and by no means to bo inhaled ex« 
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cept at long and painful intervals. A few 
moments' sitting convinces any one accus* 
tomed to breathing real and substantial air, 
that he is killing himself by degrees — a feel- 
ing of drowsiness overcomes him, and it re- 
quires an effort on his part to prevent him- 
self from falling asleep, and nodding perhaps 
unwilling coincidence with the doctrines held 
forth in the pulpit. It is no extraordinary 
thing for us to see men and women asleep in 
church, and it is very common to hear people 
declaim against it as a sin of the first magni- 
tude. In our opinion the sin consists in 
going where fresh air is a rarity, and thus 
inhaling poisonous and baleful air, to the 
great detriment of health and happiness. 
Let churches, school-houses, and all other 
public and private establishments, be venti- 
lated properly, and there will be no difficulty 
in keeping people awake with a very ordi- 
nary sermon or lecture." 

In all our tenant houses the same thing pre- 
vails in an aggravated form, and will continue 
until we have a Board of Health possessed 
of power to guard the health of the people. 
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Waste.— What a little word this is ; but 
what a big meaDing it has I It seems to be 
in some way inseparably connected with 
every transaction and ereiy act of our lives. 
Even life itself is one continual waste-— ani- 
mals and plants, from m^iturity to death; 
but that is natural waste-^natare obeying 
nature's laws. The waste that we commit is 
unnatural and contrary to the laws Of pro- 
priety and common sense. 

Look into every kitchen ; not only at the 
fat in the fire, but at the wasteful manner in 
which all of our oooking is done ; besides 
the waste of food at the table. Sefe how tbiat 
delicate appetite — made delicate by waste — 
picks out a few choice morsels and carelessly 
casts the rest aside to go to waste. 

It is safe to say that more food is wasted 
every day in this city than is eaten ; not 
alone in the kitchen or at the table, but in 
our markets and store-houses, where whole 
cargoes of grain, meal, flour, meat, fish, 
fruits, and vegetables are continually being 
wasted through bad packing or bad manage* 
ment. 
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What a watjte, too, are all of our retail 
parchases; and, because it is fashionable, 
uying food that wastes the most, 
.'^s it any wonder that the poor suflfer for 
food after committing such extravagant 
waste? Look at that man paying a dollar 
and a half — the price of a whole day's work 
— for a rib-roast of beef, to be cooked in the 
most wasteful way, when one half the money 
expended in a cheaper piece of meat, cooked 
in a different manner, with vegetables, bread, 
and gravy, would serve his family twice as 
long. But not so fashionable and genteel. 
No, and not so wasteful. Almost the whole 
system of American cookery is based upon a 
state of things that existed when we had such 
a surplus of food that the idea of waste was 
not taken into account. 

There was a time, within but a few years 
past, at the West, when wheat could be pur- 
chased for twenty-five to forty cents a bushel, 
corn for ten or fifteen cents, pork for one to 
two cents a pound, and other things in pro- 
portion. It would be idle to talk to people 
about saving every iota of such cheap food- 
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To some extent the same cheapness has 
prevailed all over Ameiiea, until the people 
have fallen into wasteful habits, both in 
keeping, cooking, and eating their food, tliat 
need reform. 

It is probable that one half of the cooking 
in the kitchens of private families, in this 
city, is done by Irish servants, who possessed 
no higher art when they landed upon our 
shores than is required to boil and roast 
potatoes, or make an oatmeal cake or mess 
of porridge. The only art of saving they 
have any knowledge '^ of is not to have any 
thing to save. All that sTiould be saved is 
hurried out of sight in the basket of some of 
their own countrymen at the basement door, 
thereby encouraging another great waste — 
the waste of time of these lazy beggars. 

Some men waste their lives in finding out 
cunning inventions, which they hide under 
a bushel, or in some other wasteful place, 
where their light never can shine out upon 
the world, for he wastes both time and 
money in not letting the world know where 
he keeps his wares for sale. Neglecting to 
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advertise is a waste of common sense, and 
of that there is a greater waste than of all 
other commodities in this great community. 

Finally, we have only touched upon food 
and fuel, the two most important items of 
waste in our economy of life, without touch- 
ing a host of others equally deserving notice. 

But we have said many things that may 
be read with profit by every person who 
loves neatness, order, economy, good food 
well cooked, and all the Hopie Comforts of 
life in city or country. And all such wc 
ask to read this book, from title-page to 
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and Trainmg, with Rules of Order for 
Lyceums. 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 

The True Healing Art ; or, Hygienic 

vs. Drug Medication. An Address 
delivered before the Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington, D. C. Paper, 25 cents; 
doth, 50 cents. 

Water-Cure for the Million.— The 
processes of Water-Cure Elxplained, P<^ 
ular Errors Exposed, Hynenic and Drug 
Medication Contrasted. Rules for Bath- 
ing, Dieting, Exercising, Recipes for 
CocMng, etc., etc. Directions for Home 
Treatment. Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, 75 cts, 

Hygeian Home Codk-Book; or, 

Healthful and Palatable Food 
WITHOUT Condiments. A Book of 
Recipes. Paper, 25 cts. ; cloth, 50 cts. 

Accidents and Emergencies, a guide 
containing Directions lor the Treatment 
in Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, Ruptures, 
Dislocations, Bums and Scalds, Bites of 
Mad Dogs, Choking, Poisons, Fits, Sun- 
strokes, Drowning, etc. By Alfred Smee, 
with Notes and additions b^ R. T. Trail, 
' M.D, New and revised edition. 9$ cts. 

Diseases of Throat and Lungs. — 
Including Diphtheria and Proper Treat- 
ment. 25 cents. 

The Bath.— Its History and Uses in 
Health and Disease. Paper 25c.; do., 50c. 

A Health Catechism. — Questions 
and Answers. With lUustrations. zo cts. 

Fowler & Wells Co., 753 Broadway^ New York. 



MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



Hand-books for Home Improve- 
MENT (Educational) : comprising, 
"How to Write," "Hew to Talk," 
"How to Behave," and «"^ow to d» 
Business." One lamo voL, 1^ j.oo. 

How to Write : a Pocket Manual of 
Composition and Letter- Writing. 75 cts. 

How to Talk: a Pocket Manual of 
Conversation and Debate, with more than 
Five Hmidred Common Mistakes in 
Speaking Corrected. 75 cents. 

How to Behave: a Pocket Manual 
of Republican Etiquette and Guide to 
Correct Personal Habits, with Rules for 
Debating Societies and Deliberative 
Assembhes. 75 cents. 

How to Do Business: a Pocket 
Manual of Practical Affairs, and a Guide 
to Success in Life, with a Collection of 
Legal and Commercial Forms. 75a 

How to Read. — What and Why ; or, 
Hints in Choosing the Best Books, with 
Classified List of Best Works in Biogra- 
phy, Criticism, Fine Arts, Histoiy, Nov- 
els, POetry, Science, Religion, Foreign 
Languages, etc By A. V. Petit Clo., $1. 

How to Sin^ ; or, the Voice and How 
to Use it By W. H. Daniell. 50c ; 75c. 

How to Conduct a Public Meeting ; 
or. The Chairman's Guide for Conduct- 
ing Meetings, Public and Private. 15 cts^ 

Hopes and Helps for the Young of 
60TH Sexes. — Relating to the Formv 
tion of Character, Choice of Avocation, 
Health, Amusement, Music, Conversa- 
tion, Social Affections, Courtship and 
Bfarriage. By Weaver. $1.25. 

Aims and Aids for Girls and Young 
Women, on the various Duties of Life. 
Including Physical, Intellectual, and Moral 
Development, Dress, Beauty, Fashion, 
Employment, Education, -the Home Re* 
lations, their Duties to Young Men, Mar- 
riage, Womanhood and Happiness. $1.25. 

Ways of Life, showing the Right 
Way and the Wrong Way. Contrasting 
the High Way and the Low Way ; the 
True Way and the False Way ; the Up- 
ward Way and the Downward Way ; the 
Way of Honor and of Dishonor. 75 cts. 

The Christian Household.— Embrac- 
ing the Husband, Wife, Father, Mother, 
Child, Brother and Sister. $i.oa 



Weaver's Works for the Young, 
Comprising "Hopes and Helps for the 
Youn^ of Both Sexes," "Aims and Aids 
for Gu-ls and Yoimg Women," "Ways 
of Life ; or, the Right Way and the 
Wrong Way." One voL i2mo. $2.50. 

The Fallacies in "Progress and 
Poverty." A Consideration of Henry 
George's " Progress and Poverty," Henry 
Dunning Macleod's "Economics," and 
"The Ethics of Protection and Free 
Trade." By William Hanson. Cloth, $1. 

How to Learn Short-Hand ; or, The 
Stenographic Instructor. An Improved 
System of Short-hand Writing arranged 
^cially for the use of those desirous of 
acquiring the art without the aid of a 
teacher. By Arthur M. Baker. 25 cents. 

Phonographic Note - Book. — For 
Students and Reporters. Double or Sin- 
gle ruled. 15 cents. 

The Emphatic Diaglott^ Containing 
the Original Greek Text of The New 
Testament, with an Interlineary Word- 
for-Word English Translation; a New 
Emphatic Version based on the Interlme- 
ary Translation, on the Readings of the 
Vatican Manuscript (No. 1,209 in tlie Vat- 
ican Library). By Bcnjaniin Wilson. 
884 pp., $4.00 ; extra fine binding 95.00. 

A Bachelor's Talks about Married 
Life ahd Thutos Adjacent. By Rev. 
William Aikman, D.D. i2mo, extra 
doth, Iz.sa Rtady November i. 

History of Woman Suffrage.^Illus- 
trated with Steel Engravings. Edited by 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. An- 
thony, Matilda Joslyn Gage. Complete 
in Three Octavo Volimies. Price per Vol- 
ume, Cloth, $5.00. ^eep, $6.50. 

Life at Home ; or, The Family and 
its Members. Including Husbands and 
Wives, Parents, Children, Brothers, Sis- 
ters, Employers and Enoployed, The Altar 
in the House, etc. By Rev. William 
Aikman, D. D. i2mo, $1.50 ; full gilt $2. 

A New Theory of the Origin of 
Species. By Benj. G. Ferris. $1.50. 

Man in Genesis and in Geology . or, 
the Biblical Account of Man's Creation 
tested by Scientific Theories of his Origin 
and Antiquity. By Joseph P, Thompson, 
D.D., LL.D. $1.00. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 



The Children of the Bible. By 
Fanny L. Armstrong, with an Intro- 
duction by Frances E. Willard, Pres. 
N. W. C. T. U. Extra cloth. Price, $i. 
A handsome gift for children. 

The Temperance Reformation, — Its 
History from the first Temperance Soci- 
ety in the United States to the Adoption 
of the Maine Liquor Law. $i.5a 

Man and Woman, Considered in 
their Relations to each other and to the 
World. By H. C. Pedder. Cloth, $i. 

^sop*s Fables.— With Seventy Splen- 
did Illustrations. One vol. i2mo, fancy 
cloth, gilt edges, $i. People's Edition, 
bound m boards, 25 cents. 

Pope's Essay on Man, with Illustra- 
tions and Notes by S. R. Wells. i2mo, 
tinted paper, fancy cloth, full gilt, price $1. 
People's Edition, bound in boards, 25c. 

Gems of Goldsmith: *'The Travel- 
er," ** The Deserted Village," " The Her- 
mit." With notes and Original Illustra- 
tions, and Biographical Sketch of the 
great author. One vol., fanqr doth, full 
gilt, $1. People's Ed., bound in boards, 25c 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
In Seven Parts. By Samuel T. Coleridge. 
With new Illqstrations by Chapmcm. One 
vol., fancy cloth, full gilt, $z. People's 
Ed., bound in boards, 25 cents. 

Footprints of Life ; or, Faith and Na- 
TURE Reconciled. — ^A Poem in Three 
Parts. The Body ; The Soul ; The Deity. 
Philip Harvey, M.D. $1.25. 

How to Paint. — ^A Complete Compen- 
dium of the Art. Designed for the use 
of Tradesmen, Mechanics, Merchants tuid 
Farmers, and a Guide to the Profession- 
al Painter, Containing a plain Common- 
sense statement of the Methods employed 
by Painters to produce satisfactory results 
fai Plain and Fancy Painting of every De- 
scription, including Gilding, Bronzing, 
Staming, Graining, Marbling, Varnish- 
ing, PoEshing, Kabomining, I%per Hang- 
ing, Striping, - Lettering, Copying and 
Ornamenting, with Formulas for Mixing 
Paint in OS or Water. Description of 
Various Pigments used : tools required, 
etc. By F. B. Gardner. $1.00. 



The Ca]:iiag:e Painter's Illustratedf 

Manual, containing a Treatise on ihtt 
Art, Science, and My^eiy of Coadi, Car* 
riage, ami. Car Paintii^. Including the 
Improvements in Fine Gilding, Broncingj 
Staming, Varnishing, Polishing, Copjring, 
Lettering, Scrolling, and Ornamenting. 
Bf F. B. Gardner. $1.00. 

How to Keep a Store, embodying 
tiie Experience of Thirty Years in Mer- 
chandinng. By Samuel H.Ten7. $1.50. 

How to Raise Fruits. — A Hand-book. 
Being a Guide to the Cultivation and 
Management of Fruit Trees, and of 
Grapes and Small Fruits. With Descrip- 
tions of the Best and Most Popular Varie- 
ties. Ilhistrated. By Thomas Gregg. $z. 

How to be Weather-Wise. — ^A new 
View of our Weather System. By I. P. 
Noyes. 25 cents. 

How to Live. — Saving and Wasting ; 
or. Domestic Ek:onomy Illustrated by tnt 
Life of two Families of Opposite Charac- 
ter, Habits, and Practices, full of Useful 
Lessons in Housekeeping, and Hints How 
to Live, How to Have, and How to be 
Happy, including the Story of ** A Dime 
a Day," by Solon Robinson. $1.25. 

Oratory — Sacred and Secular, or the 

Extemporaneous Speaker. Including a- 
Chairman's Guide for conducting Ptmlic 
Meetings according to the best Parliamen- 
tary forms. ByWm. Pittenger. $1.35. 

Homes for All ; or, the Gravel Wall. 

A New, Cheap, and Superior Mode of 
Building, adapted to Rich and Poor. 
Showing the Superiority of the Gravel 
Concrete over Brick, Stone and Frame 
Houses ; Mcmner of Making and Deposit- 
ing it. By O. S. Fowler. $1.25. 

The Model Potato. — Proper cultiva- 
tion and mode of cooking. 50 coits. 

Three Visits to America. By Emily 
Faithfull. 400 pages. $1.50. 

Capital Punishment ; or, the Proper 
Treatment of Criminals, 10 cents. 
"Father Matthew, the Temperance Apos- 
tle," 10 cents. "Good Man's L^acy," 
zo cents. Al^^bet for Desf and Dumb, 
zo cents. 
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